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The author in putting forth this little yolume of 
Sermons^ most of them yery plain and simple, desires 
to state that he has not been led to publish them 
by any sense of their intrinsic yalue, but because he 
thinks that whateyer truths they contain may probably 
receiye more careful consideration when read than 
when only heard in oral addresses. He has also been 
influenced by thinking that some yiews and opinions 
which may be met with in them, are not likely to 
r^h the minds of many persons resident in this 
country from the remoter source of English literature. 
Such as they are, he commends them to his fellow 
Churchmen in Southern Africa. 



SERMON T. 



GOD SEEKING A.DAM. 



Gen. iii, 9. 

" And the Lord God called unto Adam, and said unto liun, Where 

art thou ?" 

IN the first chapter of the Book of Genesis we 
read about the making of God's image, and in 
the third we read about its breaking. Scarcely was 
it made but it was broken. As soon as it was set up 
it fell. Having a law given it, in keeping of which 
it should find its welfare and life, it broke that law 
and found misery and death. 

^ And the sum and substance of man's history from 
that day forward to the present hour has been just 
this ; man, ashamed of his conduct, conscious of his 
guilt, feeling that he has sinned against the goodness 
of his Maker and vexed with himself because of his 
sin, has been hiding himself from God " among the 
trees of the garden.'' And God, loving him still, 
angry, but angry with a father's anger, has been in 
search of him, looking in the hope that he may yet 
be recovered, calling to him, throughout the course 
of time, and saying, "Adam, where art thou?" 
glad if the dead can be brought back to Aife ^-gawv^ 
and if the lost one can be found. 
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In facty the chapter which vre have read this 
mornings as it is a history of what befel Adam, our 
father^ so is it also a history of human nature and a 
prophecy of that which should happen to each among 
the millions of his sons. We have all done^ we are 
all doingy that which Adam did. Tempted hy the 
old serpent, lured by his deceitful arts, led captive 
by the three-fold cord which is so hardly broken; 
yielding to the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, as Eve yielded ; there has come 
over us that sense of guilt which bears the fruit of 
shame, and that fear of Him whom we have greatly 
offended which drives us from His presence, and 
makes us shrink fi^m the sight of those eyes which 
are too pure to see iniquity. Naked in His sight, 
bared of that spotless robe of righteousness which is 
the dress of heaven, men call upon the trees to hide 
them, and even upon the rocks and caves to cover 
them, from the wrath which they deserve and dread. 
And God, their Father, what has He done? Has 
He come to them in wrath ? Has He gone after 
them in a spirit of vengeance, ready to tread them in 
His anger and trample them in His fury ? No. His 
attribute is mercy ; His essence is love. He has been 
calling to them. ' Adam,' he has cried to each of us ; 
*■ Adam, man whom I made, child whom I created, 
where art thou ? Wherefore art thou hiding ? What 
hast thou done ? Has thou broken my law ? Hast 
thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee 
that thou shouldest not eat ? Hast thou been sinning ? 
Is it for this that thou hast been skulking, burying 
thyself in the dust from which I made thee, because 
thou knowest from how great a height thou hast 
into how profound a depth? Ah, it is sad 
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indeed, but there is hope yet. Cursed is that wicked 
serpent who is the source from which thy sin flowed. 
He is thy worst enemy, who has plotted thy ruin 
-under the semblance of a friend. But he is cursed. 
And as for thee, I promise thee deliverance. A child 
of thine, seed of a woman, offspring of a virgin's 
womb, shall come at length to bruise the serpent's 
head and set thee free. Thy chains shall yet be 
broken. My fallen image shall yet be set up. My 
lost children shall be recovered. Meanwhile, be 
content to suffer, for sorrow is the only cure for sin. 
Man, Adam, it shall be thy lot to labour. Sweat of 
brow is thy portion. To struggle with thorns and 
thistles, to maintain a constant warfare with cares 
and troubles of life, is at once thy due chastisement 
for sins committed, and the wholesome discipline by 
which thy love of sin is to be cured. Bear it, bear 
with thankfulness. Woman, Eve, be it thine to 
suffer too. " In sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
cliildren, and thy desire shall be to thy husband and 
he shall rule over thee." First in sin, thou shalt be 
chiefest in suffering. Readiest to hear temptation, 
thou shalt be the weaker vessel, and obey the husband 
whom thou didst lead astray. And thy weakness 
shall thus become thy strength and thy glory; thy 
suffering and thy subjection shall regain for thee thy 
crown.' Thus, substantially, God spake to Adam 
and Eve. But it is not to Adam and Eve only that 
things like these are spoken. Each of us may take 
up our Bibles and read this third chapter of the book 
of Genesis, and see in it the history of the world, and 
our own history. 

I. Adam has been hiding himself ever amcte ii!tifci^. 
Mark yon, the story of the fall does not bYvont tx& \ifta.\. 
b2 
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Grod withdrew from Adam, but something yery 
different, — Adam withdrew himself from Crod. 
Adam, as soon as ever he sinned, was ashamed of 
himself and ran away, — skulked and hid himself 
beneath the thick shadow of the trees of Paradise. 
'* Hid themselres from the presence of the Lord 
among the trees of the garden " is the expression 
written by the pen of the Prophet Moses, and inspired 
into his mind by the Holy Ghost Grod said not, 
' I go back to heaTen. I cast from me these foolish 
and fidlen creatures. They are too bad for me to 
have any dealings with them, and I leare them to 
their sin and to themselves.' Nothing of the kind. 
Man hides himself from God's presence. There 
were three great gifts Youchsafed to man as Grod's 
image. First, lordship over the earth and the lower 
animals ; second, knowledge of God's works in 
creation, or the power of giving names to things, 
which is intimately connected with the power of 
language ; third, intercourse with God, who vouch- 
safed His presence and guidance in the ways of truth. 
All of these were lost, in some measure, but the last 
of these was the chief, and this especially man lost 
by sin. And the true way in which to regard this 
loss is rather that man ran away and forfeited it by 
his own act and deed, than that God left man and cast 
him from His sight as an abhorred and despicable 
thing. God has never ** cast away his people," but 
man has cast himself away from God. 

There was, if I may so say, .a mutiny in the ship. 
God, as it were, launched the world upon the sea of 
time, and, being Himself the captain and pilot of the 
ship, created man to be its sailors, and work it across 
the heaving waves, till at length it should drop its 
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anchor in that peaceful harbour, which ig heayen. 
But Satan — the &Uen angel, the cunning serpent, 
the deceiver, the enemy of God and man — got in 
among the crew and stirred them up to mutiny, 
persoiading them to rise against the captain and take 
the command of the ship into their own hands. And 
they, ignorant and foolish, miscalculating their own 
power, and blind to their proper interests, and not 
aware of the danger, listened to his advice and rose 
in rebellion against the law of God. It was madness 
to attempt a struggle with Him who is Almighty; 
but the attempt was made. And then, feeling their 
own utter weakness, and stung by a reproachful 
conscience, and covered with confusion of face, the 
crew which had risen in mutiny seized upon the boat 
and left the ship. The mutinous crew fled. The 
captain did not cast them ofl*. The captain would 
have given them pardon and have kept them in the 
ship still. For their sakes he would have kept 
them. But they stole away. They left the ship 
secretly. They took to the wide sea in an open boat; 
for the captain's eye was too bright for them, and 
His goodness was a stem rebuke to their ingratitude, 
and they could not believe that He would pardon 
such great and inexplicable sin. This is the true 
picture of the state of men as ruined by the fall. 
Like a mutinous crew, defeated in their attempts at 
mutiny, they have cast themselves away, and are now 
upon the wide sea in an open boat, drenched by the 
waves which are for ever breaking over them, 
suffering from a famine of bread and a famine of 
water, running from God and therefore running into 
misery, hiding themselves from HiB ipte^ftHQfe ox^.'^ \si 
put happineaa &r from them, and making tkevt xo^a^t^ 
b3 
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>•^^e^w «*£ "v^^ck «if iMtirf iii*T tam amy firom Him 

r^*i^ K y}i$c 3ttftt irii^ aiier fiJlea nature hare 

Hn^ ivsitic jk>«^^^ui£a»MVBOv. Ther estrange 

tfV.s«»H.»>iv>> >rttt i».>i. I^ey tBi« airar firam Him. 

^'> ', «."v K rtt >ji «x* a3>£ Am, as it is the way 

A wvv>i A^ Ktut.^ '.Oi^tiv >ii-b> iiT? Seen injued by them, 

*V> )«.*.* ^: :"». Titf ^."Tvc W-^iY die flood so bid 

'**■*' -VMt ^;^^. ^n,^,^ ^-f*: «* ^ from Him, and so 

Nt». ,^.K.v :K*im<•«^^'s v 'r 'i.-^^^rnfrii!;. dat God at lengtb 

^fc'** ^>:^x^i* V 'A,^ H TcftfC r-^'cai &em. and tbey all 

,v. ..Osv. f^K ,* ..^^ .^r ^ ^^irr Cbvch, His cboeen 

j\\SA\.^ *».* >.^)v^JAAt i^!»^^R$c H~.it» ▼sfri SO fiff astiayi 

*.^ \<snn\\V Ve^ 14^^ i;3,£ /c*r:7diSK«!S, so bnried 

vV^Wi1^c\^s^ jLNvvitc ^K' jr**"*'«' M>i ii^ plices of idol 

^nn^xI ,\ M.W ,'v *«v>^ :rV».- f'*':^ *vxT ^wm die ligbtof 

'^^;* \* 1 sv> vKv*v ?\vrr Kn^v^a ,-a: ^m in die person 

>'^ U^x ,v^.^ .<v>»t'nit.v x»«r, th« Hf sar* diem to 

^ Vn > ,v>ii ^ k>*. *k ,5^^ i ^ U8>c. »£ sx5ff-Hd d}«n to ruin 

♦X,>^^«,s;xs,^ *M>A KwsYK jtt Akvyas: xa:ij«, ««demned 

'^^ ^ **^^ -^^N^^ vV % Kw ,-»fc-£v. Aui i: di5< day flic 

<^NV4AN^ ^v,^v^ ,sj^ jV.. ^..^^,£ ^ ^^g. .^.^^ die 'deep 

*Wv >v *>V^v,h^. ,v ^fe^ ^...x-'Ar. :af ihai all bnt all 

a 

^*^. >* ,> v.^ \xNi^>5rV>,>A ^vw-. fcM ahnost tbe 
"^ , .•^ V Sn>j^ >x ^,^,.^> ;^^v^.r: .-c tb* wae God 

^w^A. ;to. * >hV,v,\ W n.-n,xA ^^y ?^ ^x-^fdness, 
-*^ ,«;, ,x^, ^,^^.^ ^^ vxr^ :h- tttrkTO* ladier 
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to think about the things of God. They would rather 
do anything else than busy themselves with that 
which is good. They will go and hide themselves 
among the trees rather than look for God among the 
walks of Paradise. They will drown thought in 
business^ or bury care in pleasure. They will not 
&ce the truth, and look forward to a coming judgment 
and a near eternity. They will not turn their eyes 
into themselves, and search their own characters, and 
try to know God. Anything rather than this. They 
dare not. Conscience, alive enough to tell them that 
things are wrong, is not of power sufficient to move 
them resolutely to work at setting things right They 
know their own nakedness of good; but, instead of 
coming to Him who can give them clothing and 
cover them with His own righteousness, they run to 
the darkness, leap into forgetfulness, and plunge 
headlong into sin. Multitudes, even of those who 
have been baptized in infancy and bear the name of 
Christians, are doing this; are going further and 
further from God, instead of going to Him ; are 
hiding themselves from His presence because they 
love sin and practise it, instead of seeking Him, that 
they may find the medicine by which that soi-e 
disease may be cured. 

II. And while men have always thus been hiding 
God has been always seeking. Not in a stern, 
severe voice, as though the spirit which moved Him 
was a spirit of indignation, but in a calm and solemn 
tone, softened by the breath of mercy, the Father of 
all has been calling to them, ''Adam, where art 
thou ?" Knowing each of them by name and 
character, and loving each, as though e^er^ oxi^ ^^% 
siU, Chd baa gone throughout the -worVA ^efe\5itv% ^^^ 
b4 
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lost child, and calling gendT to him; fining the air 
with his name; hoping that his ear may catch those 
loYing accents br which a &ther would draw him 
firom his lurking-place and entice him back to his 
home. * Adam, where art thou ? M j child, whither 
art thou gone? In what groTes art thou hidden? 
Beneath what shadows of sin is th j sool sleejMng ? 
In what grave art thou boried? Throogfa idiat 
wilderness dost thou wander? Over what wayes 
art thou sailing, and on what lone island art thou cast 
away ? Where art thou, that I may find thee and 
restore thee to the hapjuness which thou hast lost?' 

Qod is alwa}*s seeking sinners ; not to pnniah 
them, not even to reproach them, but to restore them 
and save them from their sins. The Bible, (iod's 
own book, is full of promises and gracious invitationSy 
which have it for their single object to draw men 
back to God's presence. Before ever the curse was 
pronounced upon Adam the promise was spoken in his 
hearing that a son of his should bruise the serpent's 
head. And the substance of all Jewish prophecy was 
that in a son of Abraham aU nations should be 
blessed. And when at last that son was bom into the 
world, what were His own words and what the spirit 
of all His teaching but, — '^ Come unto Me, and I will 
give you rest?" Was not this the Father saying, 
' Where art thou, Adam ? Come, thou lost and weary 
one, to my Son, whom I have sent to save thee, that 
I may know where thou art and find thee again once 
more in Him.' What is the whole Grospel but the voice 
of love calling upon men and saying that there is 
safety for the lost ? For what did our Lord come to 
earth 7 Was it not, as He Himself assures us, ** to 
mwe that which was lost ?" What did He 
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say Himself about the purpose of His mission ? — 
" I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.'^ And does He not paint Himself in 
parables seeking the lost? Who but He was that 
good shepherd who went into the desert after one 
sheep, and when He found it brought it home saying, 
" I haye found my sheep which was lost ?** Who else 
was that woman who, having lost one precious piece 
of money, lit her candle and swept the house and 
searched diligently; and when she found it cried, 
" I have found my piece which I had lost ?" And 
none "but the Eternal God is that loving fether who, 
when the lost prodigal came back ran out to meet 
him, and fell on his neck and kissed him, and cried, 
" This my son was dead and is alive again ; was lost 
and is found V All these are but differing forms of 
one truth. They show us that God loves us all, though 
sinners, and is looking for His lost children, if haply 
He may find them and draw them from their hiding- 
places back to happiness and home. The tone of all 
is, " Adam, where art thou ?" * How can I recover 
thee ? How can I re-establish thee in righteousness ? 
How can I strip thee of thy rags and cover thee with 
the best robe of goodness?' If we extract the essence 
of all revelation we may express it all thus : — man is 
lost, and " God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." Man 
is lost by nature, and when he turns from sin God 
finds him, and brings him back from the dark shades 
of sin to the open ways where God's presence is and 
the straight paths of righteousness. For nigh six 
thousand years, from the day that Adacoi feW \o ^\^ 
present hour, God has been seekmg fc^ ^^ ^^^^ 
b6 
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Gen. iii, 9. 

** And the Lord Grod called unto Adam, and said unto him, Where 

art thou ?" 

IN the first chapter of the Book of Genesis we 
read about the making of God's image, and in 
the third we read about its breaking. Scarcely was 
it made but it was broken. As soon as it was set up 
it fell. Having a law given it, in keeping of which 
it should find its welfare and life, it broke that law 
and found misery and death. 

^ And the sum and substance of man's history from 
that day forward to the present hour has been just 
this ; man, ashamed of his conduct, conscious of his 
guilt, feeling that he has sinned against the goodness 
of his Maker and vexed with himself because of his 
sin, has been hiding himself from God '* among the 
trees of the garden.*' And God, loving him still, 
angry, but angry with a father's anger, has been in 
search of him, looking in the hope that he may yet 
be recovered, calling to him, throughout the course 
of time, and saying, ''Adam, where art thou?" 
glad if the dead can be brought back to ^fe ^i^vkv^ 
and if the lost one can be found. 
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In fact, the chapter which we have read this 
morning, as it is a history of what befel Adam, our 
father, so is it also a history of human nature and a 
prophecy of that which should happen to each among 
the millions of his sons. We have all done, we are 
all doing, that which Adam did. Tempted by the 
old serpent, lured by his deceitful arts, led captive 
by the three-fold cord which is so hardly broken; 
yielding to the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, as Eve yielded ; there has come 
over us that sense of guilt which bears the fruit of 
shame, and that fear of Him whom we have greatly 
offended which drives us from His presence, and 
makes us shrink from the sight of those eyes which 
are too pure to see iniquity. Naked in His sight, 
bared of that spotless robe of righteousness which is 
the dress of heaven, men call upon the trees to hide 
them, and even upon the rocks and caves to cover 
them, from the wrath which they deserve and dread. 
And God, their Father, what has He done? Has 
He come to them in wrath ? Has He gone after 
them in a spirit of vengeance, ready to tread them in 
His anger and trample them in His fury ? No. His 
attribute is mercy ; His essence is love. He has been 
calling to them. ' Adam,' he has cried to each of us ; 
' Adam, man whom I made, child whom I created, 
where art thou ? Wherefore art thou hiding ? What 
hast thou done ? Has thou broken my law ? Hast 
thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee 
that thou shouldest not eat ? Hast thou been sinning ? 
Is it for this that thou hast been skulking, burying 
thyself in the dust from which I made thee, because 
thou knowest from how great a height thou hast 
f»Uen into how profound a depth? Ah, it is sad 
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indeed, but there is hope yet. Cursed is that wicked 
serpent who is the source from which thy sin flowed. 
He is thy worst enemy, who has plotted thy ruin 
binder the semblance of a friend. But he is cursed. 
And as for thee, I promise thee deliverance. A child 
of thine, seed of a woman, offspring of a virgin's 
womb, shall come at length to bruise the serpent's 
head and set thee free. Thy chains shall yet be 
broken. My fallen image shall yet be set up. My 
lost children shall be recovered. Meanwhile, be 
content to suffer, for sorrow is the only cure for sin. 
Man, Adam, it shall be thy lot to labour. Sweat of 
brow is thy portion. To struggle with thorns and 
thistles, to maintain a constant warfare with cares 
and troubles of life, is at once thy due chastisement 
for sins committed, and the wholesome discipline by 
which thy love of sin is to be cured. Bear it, bear 
with thankfulness. Woman, Eve, be it thine to 
suffer too. " In sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children, and thy desire shall be to thy husband and 
he shall rule over thee." First in sin, thou shalt be 
chiefest in suffering. Readiest to hear temptation, 
thou shalt be the weaker vessel, and obey the husband 
whom thou didst lead astray. And thy weakness 
shall thus become thy strength and thy glory; thy 
suffering and thy subjection shall regain for thee thy 
crown.' Thus, substantially, God spake to Adam 
and Eve. But it is not to Adam and Eve only that 
things like these are spoken. Each of us may take 
up our Bibles and read this third chapter of the book 
of Genesis, and see in it the history of the world, and 
our own history. 

I. Adam has been hiding himself e^ex amCie \kv^ivi^. 
Mark yon, the atory of the fall does not Avon? xia ^^V 
b2 
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In fact, the chapter which we have read this 
morning, as it is a history of what befel Adam, our 
father, so is it also a history of human nature and a 
prophecy of that which should happen to each among 
the millions of his sons. We have all done, we are 
all doing, that which Adam did. Tempted by the 
old serpent, lured by his deceitful arts, led captive 
by the three-fold cord which is so hardly broken ; 
yielding to the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, as Eve yielded ; there has come 
over us that sense of guilt which bears the fruit of 
shame, and that fear of Him whom we have greatly 
offended which drives us from His presence, and 
makes us shrink from the sight of those eyes which 
are too pure to see iniquity. Naked in His sight, 
bared of that spotless robe of righteousness which is 
the dress of heaven, men call upon the trees to hide 
them, and even upon the rocks and caves to cover 
them, from the wrath which they deserve and dread. 
And God, their Father, what has He done? Has 
He come to them in wrath ? Has He gone after 
them in a spirit of vengeance, ready to tread them in 
His anger and trample them in His fury ? No. His 
attribute is mercy ; His essence is love. He has been 
calling to them. * Adam,' he has cried to each of us ; 
*• Adam, man whom I made, child whom I created, 
where art thou ? Wherefore art thou hiding ? What 
hast thou done ? Has thou broken my law ? Hast 
thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee 
that thou shouldest not eat ? Hast thou been sinning ? 
Is it for this that thou hast been skulking, burying 
thyself in the dust from which I made thee, because 
thou knowest from how great a height thou hast 
ffftWen into how profound a depth? Ah, it is sad 
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anchor in that peaceful harbour, which is heaven. 
But Satan — the fallen angel, the cunning serpent, 
the deceiver, the enemy of God and man — got in 
among the crew and stirred them up to mutiny, 
persi&ding them to rise against the captain and take 
Ihe command of the ship into their own hands. And 
they, ignorant and foolish, miscalculating their own 
power, and blind to their proper interests, and not 
aware of the danger, listened to his advice and rose 
^ in rebellion against the law of God. It was madness 
.J to attempt a struggle with Him who is Almighty ; 
^. but the attempt was made. And then, feeling their 
own utter weakness, and stung by a reproachful 
j^, conscience, and covered with confusion of face, the 
^ erew which had risen in mutiny seized upon the boat 
^ «Bd lefl the ship. The mutinous crew fled. The 
captain did not cast them off. The captain would 
liave given them pardon and have kept them in the 
diip still. For their sakes he would have kept 
fliem. But they stole away. They left the ship 
^jiecretly. They took to the wide sea in an open boat; 
'^fcr the captain's eye was too bright for them, and 
fiiB goodness was a stem rebuke to their ingratitude, 
Md they could not believe that He would pardon 
'" Meh great and inexplicable sin. This is the true 
jpiotore of the state of men as ruined by the fall. 
Xiike a mutinous crew, defeated in their attempts at 
mutiny, they have cast themselves away, and are now 
'' ipon the wide sea in an open boat, drenched by the 
vrnves which are for ever breaking over them, 
"^^'^tifiering from a famine of bread and a famine of 
^ ^-Vater^ running from God and therefore running into 
Q^mery, hiding themselves from His preBenoe ot^^ \ft 
it happiness far from them, and making licLe^ m\i^T^ 
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is mider ns, radr to explode at mnj moment. We 
aie walking on die edge cf a TcJcanOy frrai which 
smoke is iflBning and fire is preparing to burst out 
What can we do? An angel answers, ^Escape." 
** Escape for At life." * Stay not where ron are/ 
He says to diose who still are sojonming within the 
city, 'Escape, ye who love the worid; escape 
from your present condition. €ret out from Sodom ; 
yon are in danger of deadi etemaL The most 
dreadful state, the most fearful miseries, will be your 
portion if yon continue where you now are. Flee 
from the wrath to come. The flames of hell are 
approaching you. The worm which neyer dies is 
preparing to devour you. Escape. Desire salvation 
earnestly. Ask to be guided in the ways of holiness. 
Seek the door of heaven. Linger not, but be off at 
once, taking with you all others whom you can, ^* thy 
sons and thy daughters, and whatsoever thou hast in 
this city, bring them out of this place." Delay not a 
moment. If you delay an instant you may be too 
late. *' Now is the accepted time ; behold, now is 
the day of salvation." To-day is yours; to-morrow 
is not yours. Words are not able to describe your 
danger. Set yourself free. Escape.' So the angel 
•peaks. 

And the angel adds the reason, for thy life — 
" Escape for thy life." * It is not for nothing 
that I urge thee. Thy life is in danger. The thing 
which above all besides is dearest to thee, the thing 
for which everything else is valued, — ^it is thy life 
which is at stake. If the fire reaches thee thou losest 
everything, for thou losest life; nor only the life of 
thy poor body, but the life of thiue undying soul.' 
^^Escope for thy life." Yes, and be content if thou 
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escapest with thy life. If thou losest everything 
besides^ what matter if thou savest thine all-precious 
soul ? ^^ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?" And so^ 
likewise, what shall it ^hurt a man if he loses all the 
world and saves his soul? Thou mayest have to 
leave everything behind thee. Thou mayest be 
called upon to forsake all that thou hast, father and 
mother, houses and lands. Thou mayest be asked to 
make the greatest sacrifices, but what matter if, 
with Lot, thou art saved ? Who would " dwell with 
everlasting burnings ?" Who would be consumed in 
the fire " prepared for the devil and his angels ?" Thou 
must lose thy life, thou must part with much which 
seems now dear, to save thy life ; but let all perish 
if only thou canst make thy soiil sure. Let God*s 
angel be thy leader; let him take thine hand and 
lead thee, and bring thee out and set thee without the 
city. It may cost thee a pang or two to enter into life, 
but what is the sorrow of a few moments to pains 
which are endless ? What is the loss of earth if, by 
losing earth, thou gainest heaven ? ' Escape for thy 
life ! The message comes from heaven, and he who 
brings it is an angel. Escape for thy life ! The 
voice that speaks to thee is an angel's voice. And 
oh ! that I might be that angel to those of you who 
still are loving Sodom. Oh ! that I had power to 
persuade you that it is worth an effort to save your 
own souls. Oh ! that many now caught in Satan's 
snares might soon have cause to say, '^ Our soul is 
escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowler, the 
snare is broken and we are delivered.'' And what a 
deliverance ! Deliverance from chflduB uad «\aiN^'c^ \ 
tidmission into the blessed freedom of l^e «oiv% oi ^q^« 
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IL Escafe^ howexer, akne k not safiooU. Tliere 
mar be escape, and jet, after escape, liiere maj be 
retain to danger. There mar be relapse, and what 
to dangerous as a relapse ? The scmI, weakened bj 
long scknesg and wasted br the ravages erf* sin, maj 
come round to a state <^ restoration, and begin to get 
mastery orer its sore disease. And tcC it may rehipse, 
rengning itself onoe more to the enemy, who retoms 
to it widi doable power. The strong man aimed maj 
be ejected from his palace by one who is stronger, 
and jet he maj retam again widi seven spirits more 
wicked than himself and enter in and dwell diere, 
until the last state of that man is worse than the first 
It is added, therefi>re, '^ look not behind diee, neither 
staj thoa in all die plain." 

There most be no lingering in the outskirts of 
Sodom, as though it was a dear place, and as though 
the soul would cling to it as closely as it could, 
although delirered fh>m it There must be no 
looking back, no turning of the ejes upon the past 
with that longing look which is itself love, and which 
proves that the treasure has been left behind there, 
the heart loitering where the treasure is. There must 
be no stajing in the plain, no keeping upon the level 
of the world, no flatness in the spiritual life, no 
tamcness of spirit, as if the soul was aiming at being 
88 much as it could upon a level with the world 
without being of it; as though ardour in religion 
was unwise, and zeal was dangerous, and enthusiasm 
fanatical, and the great thing was to keep quiet, and 
avoid fiinguiaritj, and shun offence. No ! when 
Sodom is lefl it must be left for even Not a look 
must be thrown back ; not a wish may turn towards 
it ItB pleasures and its shows must be forgotten. 
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The memory of that in it which seemed lovely must 
be blotted out. To stay upon the borders^ the angel 
would teach us^ is to perish as certainly as if we were 
in the centre of the furnace and in the focus of the 
fire. 

Nor have we only words to teach us. We have 
that which is better than words. We are taught by 
example. Lot was a good man^ but he had a worldly 
wife. His own soul, during his stay in Sodom, was 
*^ vexed with their unlawfid deeds." He was living 
among its people, but he hated and abjured their 
sins. Not so his wife. She had been loth to leave 
the place, although an angel's voice had warned her. 
She believed not his tidings because her heart was 
evil, and therefore was too blind to see truth and too 
deaf to hear it. It was therefore with many a pang 
that she had left Sodom, and when the angel of mercy 
laid his hands upon her and drew her, as much by 
force as by persuasion, out of the midst of approaching 
fire, her heart was a traitor to her body ; and though 
her body left Sodom, it left her mind behind her 
there. She loved its pleasures and its pomps. The 
deceitfulness of its wealth had charmed her. The 
sounds of its songs were as sirens to her. It had 
won her heart, and she was blind to everything 
except to that which her heart loved, and on which 
her longings rested. 

She stopped, therefore. While Lot was hurrying 
on, his worldly wife loitered. She was in no hurry 
to leave it. She had no fear about its destiny. She 
loitered, therefore. She lingered in the plain. She 
fled and she fled not. Her mind was double ; she 
was halting " between two opinioiia." M. \3MaX ^% 
halted. She thought of disobeying liSaft «a^'8^.% ^^ 
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played with her temptation ; she came as near it as 
she could without yielding, and then at last she 
yielded. She halted. She stayed her footsteps. 
She thought a moment, and then she thought that 
one look could scarcely matter. She looked back, 
and the yengeance of God came down upon her. 
The fire reached her and ^' she became a pillar of 
salt." And there she stood upon the plain, a standing 
monument of Gtxl's anger, a warning, as long as time 
lasts, that to be sayed is not enough unless we keep 
in the way of salyation ; that it is better for men 
'^ not to haye known the way of righteousness than 
after they haye known it to turn from the holy 
commandment deliyered to them." But it happened 
unto her ** according to the true proyerb, the dog is 
turned to his own yomit again ; and the sow that 
was washed to her wallowing in the mire !" 

What a warning to us all is Lot's wife ! *' Remem- 
ber Lot's wife " is a perpetual warning, giyen once 
by Our Lord to His Church, to keep ringing in its 
ears for eyer. Remember Lot's wife. Learn from 
her the danger of relapse. Be taught by her most 
sad example how dreadful it is to know the way of 
life, and to haye tasted " the powers of the world to 
come," and yet after all to Ml away. Oh, it is hard 
to liye as if we knew that fire is coming ! As it 
was in the days of Lot, — " they did eat, they drank, 
they bought, they sold, they planted, they builded ; 
but the same day that Lot went out of Sodom it 
rained fire and brimstone ^from heayen and destroyed 
them all," — so it is now. Men eat, and drink, and 
buy, and sell, and plant, and build ; and in the midst 
of it all the Judge knocks. The hand of death is 
ihem, and before they are ready tkey ^re 
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before their Judge. And eyen of those who have 
thought at some time^ how many cease thinking? 
Instead of leaving all for Christ's sake, taking His 
counsel, they go from the housetop to take their 
stuff away. They go from the field to get something 
which is left behind them. They forget Lot's wife. 
They remember not that " whosoever shall seek to 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose 
his life shall preserve it" They know not, they feel 
not, that we must escape from death eternal as we 
would escape from a ship on fire. Will ye stay by 
the ship from which the flames are bursting, and 
which must sink ere many hours are over to the 
bottom of the unfathomable deep ? Or will ye take 
to the boat and be thankful to the God of heaven, if 
ye stand at length upon dry land, as poor, perhaps, 
as when ye entered earth, as bare of every earthly 
good as ye will be when earth is over for you, and 
ye have nothing for your property but the shroud 
which wraps you in the all-levelling tomb? It 
matters not how much we lose if we do not lose 
ourselves. 

III. But this is not all, and we need to know more. 
" Escape for thy life ! look not behind thee." 
This is all well. But whither shall we flee ? " To 
the mountain." The place of safety is a high place. 
Religion is not a mean thing, levelling men down to 
one poor level ; it is a high thing, lifting men up to 
one glorious height. It is the one elevating influence, 
which raises men above the mean thoughts, and 
grovelling appetites, and base desires, into which 
they fall by nature, and sets before them high aims, 
and reasonable objects, and animating Yio^^^ ^lA 
heavenljr desires. Without religion xaeu %Va!^ Xa ^ 
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level with the brute creation. By faith they mount 
to heaven and to the throne of God. 

The mountain of safety is Jesus Christ. The cross 

of Christ set up on Calvary, erected upon a hill that 

every eye might see it, is the tree of life on which a 

world may live. The Church of Christ, which is 

the city set upon a hill that cannot be hid, the 

Christian Zion, built upon apostles and prophets, 

with Jesus Christ for its foundation and corner-stone, 

is the ark of safety in which we may escape the 

deluge of consuming fire. Holiness, inwrought 

within us by the Holy Spirit, and carrying us above 

the death of sin into the likeness of God our Father 

and Redeemer, is the height to which we must fly 

for shelter. In short, — to sum up all that I might say 

in one word, — our mountain is Christ. The height 

to which the angel points us, the shelter to which the 

angel guides us, the deliverance which the angel 

gives us, is to be found in Christ ; in Christ, and in 

none but Christ. None but He can save us from 

consuming fire. Whatever elevates men, and lifts 

them from the meanness and valley of degradation 

into which sin has brought them, has its origin in 

Him. He came to earth to be our mountain. He 

was Himself a mountain, towering high above all 

other men, the greatest of all the sons of Adam and 

the Son of God. Nothing equal to Him, nothing 

at all approaching to His marvellous power, and 

admirable wisdom, and compassionate tenderness, 

was ever seen on earth. All who came near Him 

were made better by the contact. The guiltiest 

sinners were drawn out of their sins by the force of 

His winning dignity. To see Him was to conceive 

a desire for boliness. To hear Him was to b^ made 
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wise. To know Him was to inhale a more than earthly 
atmosphere and live upon the air of heaven. Nor is 
it only on the men who then lived that His power 
and influence have been exerted. He lives among 
us now. He is at work upon the world stilly 
sanctifying all who come to Him for life, pouring 
out His own Spirit upon all flesh, that all may be 
lifted to His level, and dwell with Him upon 
the mountain-tops, breathing the fresh influences 
which haunt the holy hill of Zion. He is the 
mountain of safety, the Ararat on which His Church 
rests, amid the deluge of destruction with which the 
world will soon be covered. He is the ennobling 
power by which alone a man can rise to man's true 
greatness. He is the leaven which hallows the 
whole mass of human nature, filling it with life, that 
it may not be dead and lumpy as unleavened bread. 
He is the salt which gives the world savour, and 
keeps it from that entire corruption in which, except 
for Him, it must all perish. 

Flee, then, to this mountain, lest you be consumed. 
Escape for your life. Behold the fire approaching. 
Behold, in the sins of a lost world which lies in 
wickedness, the certain presages of coming judgment. 
See the heavens opened. Behold the Son of God 
descending to the earth to be a Saviour. Listen to 
the Gospel which He preaches. Hear the angel 
voices which bid you fly from death. Escape. 
Escape for life. Delay not. Already, if ye are not 
escaped yet, the smell of fire is on you, and the wrath 
of God is scorching you. Escape. Care not what 
you lose. Mind not what you leave behind you. 
It is enough if you can save yourselves. \i ^ ^^"v. 
you hare besides shall perish, -wlEiat laaXXciTl W Sa^ 
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not worth having if it is only fuel for fire. Escape. 
Look not behind you. Make a clean and perfect 
sacrifice. Let it all go. With your own ungrudging 
hands commit it to the burning. Stay not in the 
plain. Content not yourselves with a tame faith and a 
spiritless love for Him who loves you altogether. 
Be ardent. Be zealous. Hasten as though you 
were eager to love and serve God. Flee to the 
mountain. JFlee where alone there is safety. Flee 
to Christ, your all-sufficient Saviour. Find shelter 
in Him and in His Church, which is the ark indeed. 
Ask Him to ennoble you by the gift of His Spirit. 
He will make you good. He will raise and sanctify 
you. He will lift you up to heaven, where you will 
be quite safe from the consuming fire. 



SERMON m. 

JACOB AND ESAU. 



Rom. iz, 13. 
** A« it is written, Jacob haye I loved, but Esau haye I hated." 

IN the incident of which we read this morning in 
the first lesson^ there is much that is instructive. 
IsaaC; Rebekah, Jacobs Esau^ were flesh and blood 
as we are. They lived, indeed, a great while ago, 
and under circumstances which were different in 
many ways from those of our own time and condition. 
But they were human beings of like passions with 
ourselves, children of the one Creator, heirs of the 
same promises, beset by kindred temptations, ready 
to be caught in like snares. Let us consider, then, 
the conduct of these two brothers, but especially of 
Jacob, as here recorded for our learning, and let us 
endeavour to extract from it some out of the many 
lessons which it is calculated to teach ourselves. 

The circumstances are these. Isaac, now an old 
man, his eyes dim so that he could not see, was 
anxious to bless his eldest son Esau, and to bestow 
on him those gifts of earthly honour and prosperity 
which would have followed as a consequence of hk 
blessing and prayers. RebekalxwaB iio\e%%^Tiii^Q>^^ 
that the fortune which Isaac desired for "Ea^u ^o\2A 
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descend upon her favoured son Jacob. Taught by 
God, at the time of their birth when the twin 
children struggled within her, that the younger 
should be greater than the elder, and bound to the 
younger by sympathies with a character which was 
very like her own, in its outline and more pro- 
minent features, not only did she wish that Jacob 
should prosper, but she was ready to employ artifice 
to carry out God's predetermined end. Accordingly, 
she persuaded Jacob to personate his brother Esau. 
It was not easy to do this, although the aged Isaac 
was now blind. It could only be accomplished by 
steady and unblushing falsehood, both in act and 
deed. But Rebekah was a politic woman; and 
policy can soon slide into craft, and craft into artifice, 
and artifice into deceit, and deceit into falsehood, and 
falsehood into black hypocrisy. The deed, therefore, 
was soon done. Jacob passed for Esau, and the 
blessing of Isaac descended upon the younger 
brother's head. Then appeared Esau. But he was 
too late. The blessing was gone from him. The 
good for which he longed was flown away. " And 
Esau lifted up his voice and wept." But Esau had 
no right to weep. Before this he had sold his 
birthright. He had despised that high blessing 
which God bestowed on Abraham. He had profanely 
rejected the great honour which was promised by 
God when it was said, " In thee shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed." To be the ancestor of the 
Messiah was a good which Esau did not value. And 
he who had scorned the birthright had justly forfeited 
the blessing. He had lost his title to the goods of 
earth when he had trodden under foot the goods of 
fieav^n. It was wrong, no doubt, m Jacob to win 
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by subtlety a good whicli would certainly have come 
to him in some right and lawful manner, if he had 
left it to the providence of God. But Esau had no 
right to bum with rage against his younger brother. 
The fury which Esau turned against his brother 
Jacob should rather have been turned against his 
own folly ; for the fevour of God had left him when 
he sold his birthright for one mess of food. 

Now, the first impressions which we derive from 
this narrative are rather, I should suppose, upon the 
side of Esau than on that of Jacob. There is much 
in the character of Esau which at first sight captivates 
the view. He had that frankness, openness, and 
generosity of nature which wins human favour, and 
which, if found in union with strong principles and 
a love of truth and goodness, may in time expand 
into great nobility of heart and life. On the other 
hand, the qualities of Jacob which here attract our 
notice are not those which men admire. Led by his 
mother, who found in his natural temperament a 
fitting field for the exercise of her politic and artftil 
temper, he had recourse to cunning, deceit, and even 
positive falsehood to attain his end. Upon whom, 
too, were his arts exercised? Upon his blind and 
aged father. Against whom were his efforts directed? 
Against his elder brother. Nay more, — for, led on 
from sin to sin, he found himself compelled to act the 
hypocrite — ^he even dragged God into the web of 
artifice, and pleaded a special providence as the 
reason for his rapid execution of his father's will. 
All this, of course, is very bad; and just in propor- 
tion as we hate trickery, cunning, deceit, lying, 
hypocrisy, and admire what is manly, ^ii<i\. eaxv^\\^ 
and generous, tre are disposed to syToip^AllKa.^ Vv^ 
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Esau^ and condemn the manoeuTres of Rebekah and 
her fevoured Jacob. 

But this is not all. The picture has another side. 
Esau was firank, liberal^ free of heart, and had in him 
the elements of a noble character. But one thing 
was wanting. Esau Wd no thought ; no reflection. 
Esau was thoughtless, and therefore he was, as 
Saint Paul calls him, " a profane person." Esau was 
pro&ne. Esau did not care for good things. Esau 
had no religion, — I might say, had no capacity for 
religion, — ^for he could not think. A great modem 
educator was in the habit of saying that the chief 
virtue of a boy was though tfulness, — " moral thought- 
fulness ;'' that is, a habit of referring things to 
principles, and of reflecting on the right or wrong 
of actions. Esau was entirely destitute of this. 
What could Esau care for the remote honour of 
giving life to the promised Redeemer ? Esau never 
looked a day forward in his life; and how, 
then, could he look forward some eighteen hundred 
years? Esau lived for the present, looked to the 
pleasure of the moment, cared for nothing but the 
things of sense. Esau was profane because he was 
thoughtless, and sensual because he was profane. 
While, therefore, there was much in his character 
which was amiable and taking, there was nothing in 
his heart to give root to this; no strength of prin- 
ciple, no love of good. It seems a hard thing to 
say, but Esau, after all, was only a captivating fool. 
The good which he had was mere nature, and nature 
first degenerates, and then corrupts, and then dissolves, 
unless salted, and preserved, and improved by the 
savour of Divine grace. 

Jacob was very different. (5f his faults I need 
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not say mucliy for they are evident enough. There 
are, however, just two remarks which it is only fair 
to make, by way of apology. The first is, that we 
must not be too severe upon a sin because it happens 
to be peculiarly repugnant to the virtues of the 
English character. The second, that a portion of the 
blame may fairly be laid upon Jacob's mother. 
Though not at this time a yoxmg man, for he had 
reached a middle age, he had been always subject to 
his mother's influence, and artifice was an essential 
element in the character of that stock from which 
Rebekah sprang. Still, after all allowance is made, 
the sad facts are these: — Jacob supplanted his brother, 
deceived his &ther, and played the hypocrite with 
God. And yet, for all this, Jacob had within him 
the making of a saint. In that shrinking, shy, 
sensitive^ timid, almost womanly, yet patiently 
determined nature of his, there were seeds of great 
good. The soil was choked as yet with weeds, but 
the soil was rich and fertile. All that was there 
wanted was the hoe. Jacob had a right aim from 
the first, though he sinned in thinking th^t evil may 
be done that good m^y come. Jacob had Mth. 
Jacob was always thoughtful. Jacob saw the 
greatness of the good which Esau scorned. Jacob 
felt that it was a grand thing to be a son of Father 
Abraham and the forefather of the expected Christ. 
And, therefore, though this good was far distant, so 
far that it could scarcely^be discovered by the strongest 
eye in the long vista of futurity, still he reached 
forward to lay his hand upon it; seeing it by faith, 
hoping that he might have a part in it, and that this 
blessing might be his. Of course, \ie ^^a cs^Xfer 
wrong in the means which he employed V> ^X\au\Xk\W 
c3 
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It was ungenerous, to say the best, to take advantage 
of Esau's hunger that he might thus extort from him 
the birthright which Esau did not yalue, but which 
Jacob thought great. It was a grievous sin to 
personate his brother, and to support the assumed 
character by artifice and falsehood. But faults like 
these could be corrected. The sin which was in Jacob 
could be extracted by sharp yet kindly discipline, 
when there was no hope for Esau, because in one 
who was destitute of all reflection there was no better 
element on which chastisement could work. Grace 
could take root in Jacob's character, because there 
was a deep soil there; but the soil of Esau, with 
much that was amiable in outward aspect, had no 
depth in which the grace of God could grow. 

All this the event proved. Esau was left alone 
because his case was hopeless; but it was not long 
before the rod came down upon the back of the 
offending Jacob. He gained his father*s blessing, but 
at what cost ? He was parted from his mother, who 
never more beheld her son. He had to fly as an exile 
from his home and country. For many a long year 
he had to suffer injury from the deceitful Laban, his 
mother's brother. " Your father hath deceived me 
and cheated me these ten times," is his own history 
of twenty years' service. Deceit had been his sin, 
and by deceit he was himself punished. But chas- 
tisement, of this and many other kinds, effected at 
last the end for which God sent it. At the dose of a 
long life he is still the politic and wise Jacob, but he 
is then the " Israelite indeed in whom is no guile." 
The hoe had 4one its work upon him, and had 
rooted out the weeds till nothing but the golden grain 
remained, and be was fitted to be named -wvxk l^a^a 
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and with Abraham^ as the triple founders of that 
famous family in which the world was blessed. 

Such are some of the reflections which most 
naturallj suggest themselves, on considering the 
incident in Jacob's history which we have read 
to-day. And now I would point you to some of the 
more obvious lessons which we may gather from it, 
"when we look from Jacob and Esau to our own selves. 

I. The first of these would seem to be that the 
love and fear of God is the only sterling element in 
the character, and that gifts of nature are of no value 
unless strengthened, established, and refined by grace. 
There can be but little doubt, looking only to their 
respective natures, as they came out of the hands of 
God and their parents, that Esau was a more attractive 
youth than Jacob. "The boys," as we are told, 
''grew, and Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of 
the field, and Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in 
tents." We can well imagine what they were as young 
men in the eyes of those who observed their cha- 
racters. Esau was a bold youth, fond of sport, with 
an open and free heart, full of spirit, affable, liberal, 
and popular among his young companions, with 
much about him which would win upon the heart. 
Isaac, his saintly father, and among the most perfect 
of all saints, — the gentle, peaceful, thoughtful, medi- 
tative, patient Isaac, — ^looking upon his twin boys, 
on whom his heart and hopes rested, loved Esau 
more than Jacob, and could still love him when the 
boy became a man. If only thought, reflection, faith, 
seriousness had been added to so fair and promising 
a nature, what a noble man might Esau have become I 
Jacob was nothing but "a plain xa^XL ^^^^tl^xxw. 
tents/' He was a perfect contrast to tke ^n^xl\.\xt<6>>»> 
c4 
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and roving Esau. Two persons could scarcely have 
been less like each other than these brothers. It 
was Jacob's pleasure to go about his work and do 
the business which lay before him. The chase had 
no joys for him. A life of excitement gave to him 
no pleasure. It was happiness to him to feed his 
flocks. And along with this^ there was that shrewd- 
ness^ that aptness for acquiring property, that insight 
into human nature, that tact and management, com- 
bined with that tenacity of purpose, perseverance, 
and patience under trial, which lives to this day in 
his descendants, and has made them, under God's 
providence, the most singular and the most enduring 
of all the nations that ever have existed on the earth. 
But in all this there was nothing taking. The quali- 
ties which make the man of business, — ^plodding 
devotion to small details of work, patience, persever- 
ance, prudence, caution, reserve, restraint of feeling, 
shrewdness, a keen eye to profit, and the like, — 
may be harndess, but they do not captivate ; 
and, if they pass into actual faults, — as in Jacob 
they did on the occasion now especially before us,' — 
if shrewdness becomes knavery, and tact becomes 
deceit, and a manoeuvre slips into a lie, we are even 
severe upon it ; more severe, I mean, than on &ults 
as great, or even greater, which spring from prodi- 
gality and foolish recklessness of heart. And yet it is 
written in the Prophet Malachi, "I loved Jacob, 
and I hated Esau." God hated' Esau and loved 
Jacob. God did not love Esau because all his 
apparent virtues were nothing but gilded &ult8. 
There was a fair show, but the good was aU upon 
the sur&ce, and the metal within was base. But 
God did love Jacob, because, behind the tamer 
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features of his character, and that timid artfulness 
of disposition which made him gain his ends by 
tact and management rather than by open mea- 
sures, and led him into cunning and deceit in 
the more early portion of his history, there was 
a true, resolute, enduring love of good which would 
certainly come out into full prominence, when the 
clouds which had gathered over it had been dis- 
pelled by God's Spirit, and chastisement had done the 
work of grace. Now, does not this show us that 
nature alone is not enough ? A man may be ever so 
amiable, ever so captivating, ever so generous, when 
his character is expanding beneath the sunny in- 
fluences which shine upon his budding and ripening 
years ; but, unless grace be added to nature, the bud 
will wither before the flower blows, the promise will 
never ripen into good fruit, the fairest hopes will all 
be disappointed, and he who might have held a high 
place in God's kingdom will degenerate, like Esau, 
into a profane and godless person, who cares for noth- 
ing but his selfish pleasure, and sells his birthright 
for every passing folly and deluding dream. And 
does it not also prove that grace can do anything ? 
Who would have thought when he looked on Jacob, 
clothed in the skins which remind us of a wolf in 
sheep*s clothing, feigning the voice of Esau, deceiving 
his old father, acting the hypocrite before God, — ^who, 
I say, would ever have thought that God would yet 
say of such an one as this, '' I am the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob V Can this be he who, as a 
prince, has power with God and prevails over Him, 
wrestling and^conquering God by prayer ? Yes, so 
it is. But how is it ? Because the gwiee oi ^<i\ 
can change the greatest faults of c\i«rauc\jeT vnV) ^^ 
cS 
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highest and noblest virtues ; because there is no height 
to which the lowest may not reach, if the discipUne 
of God corrects him, and the fire of God refines his 
heart. Let us learn, then, to estimate ourselves and 
others, not by that which is easy to us, because of the 
bias of nature and inclination, but by the work of 
grace, correcting and improving nature, fixing what is 
good that it may not vanish, and changing habits of 
evil into their contraries of good. 

II. Let me remark next, as following from much 
which has been said already, that Jacob is an admi- 
rable model for a man of business ; and not the less 
a model by reason of his faults. Had he been more 
perfect he might have seemed above the common 
level; but, as it is, there is no one who may not 
look upon him as an ordinaiy person, '' compassed 
with infirmity," yet acting upon high principles, 
and regulating his conduct in common matters by 
the mind and will of God. Of his capacity for 
business, I do not need to speak. It is enough to 
say that, in this as in so much besides, he was an 
" Israelite indeed." He began with nothing when 
well advanced in years. Driven from home, as a 
consequence of his sin, he crossed Jordan with 
one stick. His staff was his sole property at the out- 
set of his pilgrimage. And when his pilgrimage 
ended in Egypt, he was not only rich, but he was the 
founder of a wealthy family, with many grandsons 
growing up around him, and adding to that stock of 
national and &nily^ wealth which he had himself 
begun to accumulate. Now, in what way did Jacob 
conduct his business ? I have nothing more to say 
about his faults in early life, or perhaps in later also, 
l^ougb he proteBta to Laban that he had served him 
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honestly and well. In these he is no model ; but of 
these we haye heard enough. I speak now of his 
of his virtues and of his religious character. How, 
then, did Jacob conduct his business ? At the first 
outset of his work, when first starting from home, as 
a poor man possessed of nothing, but intending to 
work hard and push his way, he set up a pillar at 
Bethel, and yowed a vow that he would build an 
altar at that spot when he grew richer, — a vow, by 
the way, which he kept afterwards, — and he added 
this, '^ Of all that Thou shalt give me, I will surely 
give the tenth unto Thee." That was the begin- 
ning of Jacob's career as a man of business. A tenth 
of all his gains was to be God's. He would not 
touch it. Every tenth sheep, ox, camel, goat, ass, 
was to be, not his, but Grod's. To touch it was to be 
guilty of an act of sacrilege. You observe, his reli- 
gion was to be part of ^is business, and his business 
part of his religion. He was not to be only a man 
of business upon his &rm or at his desk, and a 
religious man when he came to church or said his 
prayers. But he was to be religious always ; religious 
in his business, as well as when he went to church. 
And his religion was to be of a most practical kind, 
involving large sacrifices of property, treating God to 
whom he prayed as the providential manager of his 
business, no less than of every thing besides, and 
making God's blessing the grand object of his life. 
Thus his career began. And the middle and the end 
were of a piece with the beginning. He acted always 
in the spirit of this vow. I will not say that he never 
erred, for he was a man, and it may be that some of 
his transactions were rather questionable, or it. tsa.^ 
not^ — the case ia BomewhaX doubtEoi^ W\.\ ^^r^ ^^ 
06 
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that in the main, and on the whole^ he acted always 
as a godly man. And God blessed and prospered 
him. He made his business part of his religion^ and 
Grod blessed him as a religious man. 

There is nothing in a life of business which is not 
perfectly consistent with saintliness of heart. It is 
not gold, but the love of gold, which corrupts and 
corrodes the life. It is " the love of money " which 
"is the root of all evil/' not the money itself. 
In fact^ it is not so much the work which a 
man does as the spirit in which he does it which 
affects the man's character. There have been saints 
in all callings, and no honest calling need keep 
a man from rising into holiness of life. Jacob was a 
shepherd and a man of business. Joseph and Daniel 
were statesmen. Moses was reared in a palace. David 
was a soldier. Josiah was a king. It matters little 
what the work of a man may be, if only he desires to 
serve Ood in it. And Jacob shows us that a man 
may be busy all his life long, and may devote his 
energies to tlie pursuits and acquisition of riches, and 
yet, if he fears God and dedicates to God a tithe at 
least of all his gainings, and never so loves his wealth 
as not above everything to love his God, he may win 
a place among the men of whom the world is not 
worthy, and may so use the earthly and coiTuptible 
mammon as to establish for himself a claim to the 
true and imperishable riches. 

III. And, finally, we may learn from Jacob for our 
great comfort, that, however great our faults may be, 
they will be corrected by the loving discipline of God 
our Father, if we come to Him in penitence, and 
trust ourselves to His love. Short of entire apostacy 
from God^ a man could hardly have been guilty 
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of a more complex and deliberate sin than this of 
Jacob. Yet Jacob lived to be a great saint. And 
how was he refined and perfected? By correc- 
tion, by severe discipline^ by heavy yet loving blows 
of God's rod. Esau^ it would seem^ was left to him* 
selfy and followed his own fancies, degenerating step 
by step, till from profanity he fell to idolatry, and 
founded that people of Edom which was especially 
hostile to the true Israel of God. Esau was left to 
himself because there was no better self within him, 
which correction could draw out till it formed him 
into a new man. But Jacob was recoverable and 
worth recovery, and God raised him by His strong 
and sanctifying hand. And how did God correct 
him ? In many ways. Chiefly by visiting his own sin 
upon his head. How could he be better shown its 
gi'eat enormity ? How could he more clearly see that 
falsehood and deceit are grievous things than by 
suffering their evils in his own person ? There is no 
better way to teach a man to do to others as he would 
be done by, than by doing to him as he has done to 
others. Experience of this kind, if a man has any 
capacity for learning wisdom, will make the most 
foolish sinner wise. And thus it is that God does. 
It is His custom, and a law of His dealings with 
mankind, that sin shall recoil on the head of the 
transsrressor. " Wherewithal a man hath sinned in 
the same shall he be punished/' The adultery of 
David was punished by adulteries. The sword which 
fell on Uriah returned on David's own house ; just 
as the sword of Agag which made women childless, 
made Agag's mother childless among women. And so 
it was with Jacob. The overreacher was overrea^hftd. 
The Bupplanter was supplanted. T\i^ d<^v?^^ ^«^ 
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deceived. Leah was made to personate Rachael, 
as Jacob had personated Esau. Thus was Jacob 
treated. But the treatment raised him into a saint. 
And those who feel their sins may know from 
his example that there is no sin so great but God's 
love will cure it for them, and no depth so low from 
which He will not raise them to the greatest and 
most glorious height. The young, especially, who 
feel their great infirmities, may find a great encour- 
agement in Jacob's history. However many and 
however great their faults may be, they need not despair 
of overcoming them. If they seek a Father's blessing, 
and place themselves beneath His care^ asking Him 
by loving correction to make them great, He will 
reform them by His sharp yet kindly discipline, and 
He wiU shape them after His own image by His firm 
yet gentle hand. 

Learn we, then, from this story, that nature without 
grace is but a fading flower, and that the fear of Grod 
is the only soil in which a character can ripen and bear 
good and living fruit. There is no good which will 
not languish and die beneath the influence of strong 
temptation, if grace is lacking. There are no faults 
which may not wither, and be exchanged for shining 
graces, when the heart is in its right place and fears 
God. 
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CONSCIENCE AN ACCUSER. 
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** And they said one to another, we are verily gnilty concerning 
our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he 
besought us and we would not hear ; therefore is this distress come 
upon us." 

THE speaker here is conscience. The tongues 
which speak are the tongues of Joseph's ten 
brothers ; but the same &culty is astir, at one and 
the same time, in every one of them, and brings all of 
them at once to the same conclusion, that the cause of 
this distress in which they now find themselyes is 
nothing else but the deed which they had done to 
Joseph some twenty years before. The blood of 
Joseph whom they had slain in will and sold in deed, 
was crying out within their hearts against them, and 
was being required by God at their hands. Their sin, 
though long forgotten, had found them out. They 
had never been sorry for it. They had never con- 
fessed that it was sin, or repented of it. To use the 
figure in the Proverbs, they had eaten and wiped their 
mouths and said, I have done no wickedness. And 
conscience was now saying to them, ' If you have 
forgotten your wickedness, there is OneabovftyfbLo\M» 
a long memory and fbi^ets nothing.' It Va ^ %\f2iusi^ 
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instance of that reflexive energy of conscience by 
which it beara its witness against unremembered sin ; 
and I think that it may do us all good to dwell upon 
it during this season, when we are reading Joseph's 
history, and ought also to be humbling ourselves 
because of all our sins. 

About twenty years before these words were spoken, 
eleven brothers, sons of Jacob, were together in a 
lonely region, without a single witness of the acts 
which they might do. Joseph, the youngest of the 
eleven, had but just joined them, having been sent 
from a distance by his father to see how his brothers 
were. He was a great favourite with his fether, 
because he was the son of Rachel ; and his brothers 
were jealous of him, by reason partly of his father's 
fondness, and also because of dreams which God had 
sent him, to intimate his future exaltation, not only 
above thennselves his brethren, but even above his 
&,ther Jacob. 

And now the jealousy, which had long been ran- 
kling within them, attained so great a height that they 
resolved upon his death. An opportunity was given. 
He was alone with them. It was easy to account for 
his death without rousing suspicion. They said, 
therefore, '^ Come now and let us slay him, and cast 
him into some pit, and we will say some evil beast 
hath devoured him, and we shall see what will become 
of his dreams." From this deliberate act of murder 
they were turned by Reuben, who seems to have had 
no share in their malicious purpose, and who proposed, 
instead, that they should let him into a pit in which 
was no water, intending when they were gone to 
take him up and restore him to his father. To this 
tbejr agreed. But when the deed was juBt done, and 
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they had coolly sat down to eat bread, as though 
nothing strange had happened, a company of traders 
came in sight, and suggested to Judah a new mode of 
dealing with him. He proposed that they should sell 
the lad to these merchants ; for, said he, '' he is our 
brother and our flesh/' They all consented to the 
proposal. Joseph was sold accordingly; and its 
future governor was sent to Egypt as a piece of 
merchandize. 

This was twenty years before. And now, twenty 
years after, the eleven brothers meet i^in. Ten of 
them, — ^the same ten who sold him, — preserved by 
God's forbearance in spite of their sin, are now in 
prison and at the foot of Joseph ; while Joseph whom 
they had sent out of their sight, as they thought for 
ever, is the greatest man in all the country, and their 
lives are hanging in his hands. 

What a strange revolution of the wheel of Provi- 
dence ! The wonders of fiction are nothing to the 
wonders of fact. If one had said when Joseph was 
descending into that deep pit, firom which escape 
appeared impossible, or even when the bargain with 
the merchants had been just concluded, — ' Ah, ye may 
may do as ye please, but a time is coming when your 
lives shall be at Joseph's mercy, and ye shall be as 
good as slaves in Joseph's hands,' he would have 
seemed as great a dreamer as Joseph had himself 
been. Yet there is the fact. The ten brothers are in 
ward and Joseph is governor of all the land of Egypt. 

And yet, stranger still, is their remembrance of the 
sin which they had done so long before. Twenty 
years ago they had thought to kill and had actually sold 
Joseph. What had they to do now with an act ^\i\R.\v 
had happened then? They did not Ishqn? iQ!«fi^^< 
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There was nothing in this governor of Egypt to 
remind them of the dreaming lad whom they had sold 
to be a bond-slave. His position, the change of 
outward aspect which lapse of years had wrought upon 
him, perhaps also his dress, contributed each their 
part in obliterating everj thought of likeness to the 
brother from whom they had parted now so long before. 
To connect together these two persons, and see in them 
one and the same man, was the last thought which 
would have entered into their minds. And yet they 
said, " We are verily guilty concerning our brother in 
that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought 
us, and we would not hear ; therefore is this distress 
come upon us ! " They connected together their past 
conduct and present suffering as cause and conse- 
quence. In their own distress they thought on the 
distress of their brother. The cries which they heeded 
not, although they rent the air, came borne to them 
from that distant period, as on the wings of the wind. 
The anguish with which his soul was wrung seemed 
now their own accuser. His prayers, to which then 
they would not listen, now haunted the chambers of 
their memory, like uneasy spirits which would not 
rest The wilderness was now before them. The pit, 
the company of merchants, the bargain, the sale, the 
captivity, — ^they saw it all as fresh, as clear, as vivid as 
though all had happened yesterday, or was now 
happening. They knew their guilt. For the first 
time through all those twenty years, they saw, they 
felt, they said, " We are verily guilty." 

How shall we account for this ? By means of con- 
science It is the end of sorrow to bring our sins 
to our remembrance, and it was their soitows that 
made tbeza remember their sins. They mlg)it have 
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said with Pharoah's butler, " I do remember my faults 
this dsLj." And the reason was, that sorrow made 
them thoughtful, and thought awoke conscience, and 
conscience whispered in the ear of every heart, * Thou 
art guilty.' It is said, and said truly, that "con- 
science makes cowards of us all.'* It is not less true 
to say that conscience makes heroes of us all. A good 
conscience makes a man a hero, and nothing else can. 
A bad conscience makes a man a coward, because with 
the thought of present danger there is a worse thought 
of that " something after death," of which the sinner 
is afraid. These ten brothers had a bad conscience 
which now pronoimced them guilty, and filled them 
with forebodings w'hich seem to dodge them through- 
out all their dealings with Joseph, as though they 
knew that their iniquity had found them, and had 
been found out. 

The truth is, they were not alone when they thought 
themselves alone in the vast and howling wilderness. 
Besides their ten selves, there were two witnesses to 
every word which was spoken, and every act that 
happened, and even to their most secret thoughts. 
Two eyes were watching over every heart. One was 
an eye above, the other was an eye within. The eye 
of God, — all-piercing as the sun, and of which it may 
be said, " Whither shall I go from thy presence ? If 
I climb up into heaven, Thou art there ; if I make my 
bed in hell, thou art there also ;" — ^the unsleeping eye 
of the All-seeing was on them there, seeing, reading, 
watching, marking, and remembering all. And with- 
in there was another eye, which draws its light and 
power of vision from the great eye above, — the eye of 
conscience, an eye within each of all the ten, — which 
noted everything for each, and printed \\. ViA.^^1 >»► 
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that book within the soul which shall be opened by 
God Himself at the day of judgment. And now 
these two witnesses — Grod above and conscience with- 
in — ^were present as accusers, telling them what they 
had done; nor only telling, but threatening, and 
warning them of that great account which they must 
one day give to Him who shall be Judge both of 
quick and dead. 

What arts had they used during twenty years to 
elude conscience. How had they excused themselves, 
and softened the guilt of their conduct. What self- 
deceit had they practised. How had they shunned 
thought, and refused to see the truth, and flattered 
themselves with lies, and persuaded themselves of 
their own innocence. And God had left them alone, 
and conscience had refused to speak because they 
would not listen, and sin had lulled them into deep 
sleep, and death had laid his hands upon their souls. 
But now, punishment had come. The rod had 
descended, the hammer had rent the hard rock, and 
all the sin was plain. " We are verily guilty,'* so 
they confessed at last. * There is no doubt but that 
we did wrong. Our brother's blood is crying out 
for vengeance. God has heard him, and God has 
made us hear too.' Wonderful is the work of con- 
science. It is the kingly power within our nature^ 
the Joseph to whom all the brother powers must 
do obeisance. And if conscience is suffered to reign 
and wield his rightful authority, he sits upon his 
throne, and rules over a peaceful kingdom, where 
all is righteousness and harmony. But if the 
sinful desires reject his authority and say "we 
will not have this man to reign over us," ho 
ceases indeed to be a king, but he ceases not to act. 
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and he becomes a witness and informer. There he 
sits within us, speaking seldom, and never except in 
a still and quiet voice ; but he observes everything. 
He marks the character of aU that goes on within us, 
sees, as it were, its heart and animating spirit, esti- 
mates its exact nature with the most perfect justice, not 
only reporting upon what is done, but reporting 
in&llibly, and echoing that true report which is 
carried up to heaven, and is recorded in the dooms- 
day book of God. Everything which we have done 
is written down within us, and can be produced again 
by conscience when it shall see fit. We have only to 
ask conscience, and it will do for us what our Lord 
did for the woman of Samaria ; it will tell us all that 
ever we did. Conscience had now been telling the 
ten brothers what they had done in days past, and 
wbtn conscience spoke so plainly they could be deaf 
no longer. Subterfuge was now useless. Conceal- 
ment was now impossible. They could only say ' we 
are guilty, verily, and indeed guilty.* 

Has conscience anything to say to us, beloved 
brethren ? Let me ask you, in the name of God, has 
conscience anything to tell you of which you now are 
ignorant ? What have you been doing in the years 
which ;iow are past ? Have you any sins committed 
twenty years ago which you have now forgotten, and 
never have confessed ? Look back into*your lives and 
see. Is there anything, or are there many things, 
done by you in the past year, or the year before, or 
within ten, or twenty, or thirty, or forty, or fifty 
years, which you ought to have confessed, and for 
which you ought to have repented, but of which you 
have never yet said, ' I am verily guilty of this ot 
these things 7' Do you know youTseWe^l Kx^ ^<s^ 
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in the habit of examining yourselves ? Is it your 
custom to test your acts continually by the unerr^ 
ing truth, and to weigh them in the balances of the 
sanctuary against the just weights of God's all-perfect 
law ? Tell me this, are you honest with yourselves ? 
Are you full of '^ truth in the inward parts ? " Are 
you without guile ? Is it your most earnest wish 
to know the truth about yourselves ? If it be, then 
you have no sins upon your conscience. You have 
confessed often your sins known and unknown, i your 
sins remembered and forgotten, and conscience has 
no need to remind you that you are guilty of sins 
which you have long forgot. 

But what if this be not your case ? What if you 
have not been honest with yourselves ? What if you 
have been careless of God's law and forgetful that 
His eye is always on you ? What if you llave 
sinned and then said, ' I have done no sin ;' looking 
at it with eyes which were blind wilfully, which 
would not see its true character ; so judging of sin as 
though you thought that by refusing to allow its 
sinfulness you could change its own intrinsic char- 
acter, and make sin to be no longer sin ? There are 
many who thus trifle with themselves. David, after 
his great sin with Bathsheba, was thus a self-deceiver 
for a long time. For a year, though he had done an 
act which seems to us who judge impartially a great 
and evident transgression, he would not allow that 
he had sinned. And had God left him to himself, 
his heart would have grown hard as rock by reason 
of its stifled convictions, and conscience would have 
become dead within him altogether. But God did 
not leave him. A sore struggle went on within his 
Boul, — conscience trying to speak, and sin smother- 
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ing conscience — while his flesh wasted away, and even 
his bones consumed by reason of his complaining. 
Still he confessed not. Still he would not know that 
he had done wickedly, till Nathan came to him, 
saying, ''Thou art the man." And then his sins 
were acknowledged and God forgave him the wicked- 
ness of his sin. 

But a st^te like this is very dangerous. The soul 
deadens under it and may die utterly. Be careful, 
therefore, that it be not your state. Do all that in 
you lies to keep alive conscience. If you have done 
wrong it will do no good to hide it. You may hide 
it from yourselves, but you cannot hide it from God. 
Seek always to know the truth, whatever truth may 
be. Though the truth may be that you are verily 
guilty concerning your brother men or your God, 
though the truth may be that you have sinned against 
light and knowledge, alad done the thing which God 
hates, if you know it not and feel it not, it stands 
upon the book of conscience, and will accuse you at 
that great day when it is too late to ask for pardon. 
But if you know it, and are sorry, you may bring it 
to Him who can blot out our sins, and cleanse us 
from their foulest guiltiness in the blood of His 
atoning sacrifice. It is better by far to be like 
Joseph's brethren when they said, " We are verily 
guilty," for then they knew the truth, than to be in that 
state in which they had lived through twenty years of 
self-forgetfulness, guilty of their brother's slavery, 
and almost guilty of their brother's murder, but not 
alive to their guilt. 

For sin confessed is sin forgiven. To those who 
who know their guilt and feel it there is perfect 
pardon. When conscience accuses u^ou eotXScL \V 
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accuses, not in order to condemn the guilty, but that 
the guilty may be saved. The stings of conscience 
at the day of judgment will be the first gnawings of 
the " worm which dies not/' and the first scorchings 
of the " fire which never shall be quenched." But 
when conscience speaks now, it speaks in mercy, and 
for those who listen to its soft upbraidings there is 
pardon and peace. A guilty conscience may be purged 
from sin. " The blood of Christ, who through the 
Eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to God," 
is able, as St. Paul assures us, to purge the con- 
science, and the penitent may draw near to God, as 
the same Apostle teaches, with the " full assurance of 
faith," having his heart " sprinkled from an evil con- 
science" as well as his body " washed in pure 
(baptismal) water." These are deep mysterious sayings, 
and they mean that our Lord has so completely taken 
sin away, that it no longer belongs to the penitent in 
any manner, and for those who repent " there is no 
more conscience" of that sin of which they have 
repented. Sin may be so put off by faithful penitence 
that conscience can no longer lay it to our charge as 
our sin. A heart laden with sin, and a conscience 
heavy with past wickedness, may betake themselves 
to Christ our Saviour, may lay the sins wfiich they 
suffer upon Him, may thus be made entirely free from 
sin, may feel that sin is no longer upon them because 
it is now His and not theirs. And as conscience may 
thus transfer its own guilt to Him who bore our sins, 
and be purged completely by reason of the transfer- 
rence, so it may also take over to itself the perfect 
righteousness of Christ, and thus become a pure and 
holy conscience ; pure actually, and knowing itself to 
be pure, because knowing itself to be one with the 
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conscience of Him '' who knew no sin/' and in whose 
mouth was no guile. The penitent, who comes to 
Christ by &ith and sorrow, loses his own guilty 
conscience, and receives in its stead the spotless 
conscience of Christ, who takes away the sense of 
guilt, and gives the sense and reality of righteousness 
to all those who obey Him. For Christ and His people 
are one. Made members of Himself they exchange 
with Him their properties ; giving death, receiving 
life ; coming guilty, departing justified ; approaching 
with that sorrow which the sense of sin occasions, 
leaving with that good assurance, '* Thy sins are 
forgiven thee. Go in peace." If, then, conscience 
stings thee, if it speaks against thee with the voice of 
an accuser, saying within thy heart, ' I am verily 
guilty,' if thou hearest its still voice within thee and 
art willing to listen to the warnings which it gives, 
thou hast an answer [ready to thine hand. Thou 
canst say, " Who shall lay anything to the charge of 
God's elect ? It is God that justifieth. Who is he 
that condemneth? It is Christ that died." Thou 
canst confess thy guilt, saying, 'A sinner indeed 
I am. I am verily guilty. But I trust in Him who 
died for me. The conscience which condemns I bring 
to Him that He may purge it, and I receive from Him 
His own unsullied conscience, which condemns me 
not. I approach to God through His spotless ofifering. 
I am washed, I am justified, I am sanctified, in the 
name of Jesus and by the Spirit of God.' 

There, my brethren, is comfort for you, if you are 
verily guilty and know your guilt, and feel that 
comfort such as this is the blessing which you need. 
But if still you feel that it is fiir from you, and that 
you would have it brought mot^ ni{^> i^eix *jowT!i\>siX 
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follow the counsel of the Church, our loving mother, 
when she says, '* If there be any of you who by this 
means cannot quiet his own conscience herein, but 
requireth ^ther comfort or counsel, let him come to 
me or some other discreet and learned minister of 
God's word, and open his grief that by the ministry 
of God's word he may receive the benefit of absolu- 
tion, together with ghostly counsel and advice, to the 
quieting of his conscience and avoiding of all scruple 
and doubtfulness." The Church of England does not 
encourage confession to the priest as a regular and 
habitual practice. She rather throws the man upon 
himself, and leads him to direct intercouse with Him, 
by whom alone our sins are forgiven. But when this 
method fails, when the sinner requires the help and 
sympathy of a brolher-man and fellow-sinner, she bids 
him to open his heart in confession, and to seek the 
absolution which, by Christ's authority, the Church 
can give. 

The ministry to which we are called is '' the minis- 
try of reconciliation." We are '' ambassadors from 
Christ," sent to speak to men, as though God did 
beseech them by us to be reconciled to God. It is 
our most blessed office, in Christ's behalf, to bind up 
the broken-hearted, and give deliverance to those who 
are led captive in the bonds of sin. We are sent, like 
our Master, *' not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance." And, therefore, for those who are 
guilty, verily guilty, and feel their guilt, and cannot 
otherwise be comforted, it is our work, our unspeaka- 
ble joy, to assist them in purging conscience by 
leading them to Him whose conscience was undefiled. 
Many a precious soul is perishing. Many a piece of 
money is being lost. We sweep the house by preaching 
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repentance, we search diligently by probing conscience, 
we light a candle by telling of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. And oh, how great our 
gladness if we find but one piece of money, but one 
inyaluable soul. We are shepherds under the Good 
Shepherd, priests beneath the Shepherd and Bishop of 
Souls, and if our sheep wander, we go forth into the 
world, which is a wilderness, to find in what folly 
they have gone astray. And we are blessed indeed if 
we find but one. We bring it home, and not we only, 
but Christ, our Master, brings it home abo. We 
carry it on our shoulders rejoicing. We call our 
friends and our neighbours together, saying, ^' Rejoice 
with me for I have found my sheep which I had lost." 
Nor do we joy alone. There is a joy in heaven 
greater than the joy on earth. The angels are glad. 
The everlasting Father goes forth to meet His returning 
son. *' There is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth.*' 

Speak I now to any who feel that they are guilty, 
Kke Joseph's brethren, of great but still forgotten sin? 
I know not. God alone can know. But I doubt not 
that I speak to many such, for their case is far from 
unconmion ; and I end, therefore, by asking you — 
as though it was our Lord Himself that asked it — 
to listen to the voice of conscience, and come as 
penitents to Christ, that he may " purge your con- 
sciences from dead works to serve the living God.'' 
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SERMON V. 

THE UNCONSUMING FIRE. 



Exodus iii, 2. 



** And the angel of the Lord appeared onto him in a flame of fire 
out of the midst of a bush, and he looked, and, behold, the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And 
Moses said, I will now turn aside and see this great sight, why 
the bush is not burnt." 

WE have here a great sight The man who saw 
it^ a man of great sagacity, among the wisest 
men who ever lived — ^the lawgiver and prophet 
Moses, — ^was full of wonder when his eyes beheld it, 
and turned aside to see " this great sight," — ^that is, 
this wonderful appearance, or, as some explain it, 
this most stupendous vision. A bush full of fire, 
which was something more than fire, for it was glory, 
continued burning. That a bush should bum was 
nothing wonderful; but that a bush should keep 
burning, that devouring fire should not be a consumer, 
— ^this was strange exceedingly. And Moses thought 
it strange, and turned aside to *' see this great sight, 
why the bush is not burnt." This also is very 
evident, that, if the sight was worth a look from 
such a man as Moses, it is worth a look from us. 
If all Scripture is " written for our learning," we 
may rely upon it that there are few scriptures from 
wluch we can learn more than from this. 
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The vision here recorded, this great sight, this 
most stupendous vision, is in fact the greatest sight 
which ever eyes saw, until they saw Christ. Indeed, 
they saw no more than this when they saw Him. 
When He would show the Jews His glory and reveal 
to them all His greatness. He could only say, 
''Before Abraham was I AM." He had nothing 
greater to reveal than this ; and this was seen here. 
Here, in the bush, was I AM. The fire which burnt 
but consumed not, the glory which illumined with 
dazzling brightness, and yet destroyed not, was the 
glory of present Godhead. The bush of Horeb was 
transfigured, as Christ was afterwards transfigured 
upon another mountain. A flame was in the midst 
of it. Its branches, and its leaves, and the thorns 
which covered it were white with a light which was 
transparent, because the " glory of God did lighten 
it, and the Lamb was the light thereof.'' 

So that the sight which we have now to see is really 
a revelation. God is here before us, making known 
Himself; telling the Jews, and telling us, about His 
own nature ; showing Himself and yet hiding Him- 
self, because He shows Himself beneath the veil of a 
figure, under the cover of a bush which bums with 
unconsuming fire. It is a sight and at the same time 
a revelation, a great sight and a great revelation, — 
the greatest and most dazzling revelation which the old 
world had, or, I might say, which the world has had 
at all ; for when our Lord presented Himself to man 
in man's flesh. He added nothing to its brightness, but 
rather soft;ened its too exceeding glory, by showing 
to us the great Jehovah come down to earth, as man 
to live with man. 

The two coBstituent parts of the TeTe\aAo\i«c^ ^%x^ 
d3 
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and a bush, — a fire which kept on burning from its 
own internal energy, and a bush which continued 
standing although filled with the fire. 

I. We will look upon the fire first and then upon 
the bush. 

The fire was not like other fires. It was difierent 
from that element to which we give the name of fire. 
Fire lives by being fed, and consumes the food which 
sustains it, existing by means of destruction, building 
itself upon the waste and ruin of other things. The 
fire within the bush was of another character. It did 
not prey upon the branches. Had they been its 
food, it would have died out when fuel failed it ; but 
the fire continued burning. It was this which struck 
Moses, ^' The bush burned with fire, and the bush 
was not consumed." The fire was self-fed. It was 
fire celestial. It came from the throne of God. It 
was the symbol of God's presence. It was a ray from 
the eternal glory. The things of Heayen are not 
like things of earth. The saints, we know, when 
there will hunger no more and thirst no more, but 
will be like the angels, who need not food, and are, as 
it were, self-replenished and self-nurtured, because fed 
from within by that life of God with whom they are 
one. And this was self-existent fire ; that is, it had 
not any natural aliment ; it was sustained from with- 
in ; it had a life aboye nature ; it lived upon itself ; 
it was because it must^be and could not cease to be ; 
for it was the emblem and the sign of God. 

God was in the fire. When God came down to 
Elijah, He was neither in the earthquake, nor in the 
wind, nor in the fire, but in '* a still small voice," for 
then he would reveal His love and gentleness. But 
God was in tbiB fire, for now He would make His 
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greatness visible. God was in the fire, because now 
it was His purpose to teach the Jews, His people, 
and the world, as leng as the world lasts, by means of 
them, that He is I AM. ** I AM the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob." ^ They live 
because I live. They live by me. " I AM THAT 
I AM." ^* Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you ; this is my 
name for ever, and this is my memorial unto all 
generations." 

God was in the fire, and the fire was like God. 
God is absolutely self-existent. He not only is but 
He must be. By no possibility could He ever not 
have been, or now cease to be. All which is not . 
God, exists by God, and if He withdrew His Provi- 
dence must cease to be. But God depends on nothing. 
He is " the beginning and the ending," " the first and 
the last." As He was in that beginning which had 
no beginning, so He is, and so He ever shall be. He 
is '^ the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
wise God," to whom *' be honour and glory for ever 
and ever." He changes not. He cannot change. 
He is Father, Son, and Spirit, three Persons, one 
God. He is " the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever." Created things revolve around Him like planets 
round the sun; but He is motionless. The fixed 
stars are His emblem, shining, since first he made 
them, firom unchanging spheres. We cannot under- 
stand Him. We know that in His essence He is love, 
though what essential love is we cannot fully know 
now. But we know that He is " I AM." This He 
tells us of Himself. '^ I AM." I exist, that is, eternally 
unchangeably, by strict necessity. In time past, in time 
present^ in time to come, I AM. T\tt.% V^'BSa'WNCsi^^--- 
d4 
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mysterious, . great, incomprehensible. We cannot 
understand, but we are able to adore it and to believe. 

II. But this was not all. If God was in the fire 
the fire was in a bush. The bush was part of the 
revelation. I AM revealed Himself to Moses and 
to the world, and the thing through and in which He 
revealed Himself was a bush. If the fire was an 
emblem of His personal presence, the bush was a token 
of the manner in which His presence was made known. 

The bush was a tree, having a root by which it 
clung to the earth, and a stem springing from the 
root, and branches spreading out of the stem, and 
leaves growing upon the branches. It was one bush, 
but it had many parte, greater parte and these again 
divided into lesser parte, and the lesser into so many 
separate and single parte, yet all having one life, 
which flowed upwards from the root into every 
remotest portion. It was an outward visible thing ; 
it could be touched, it could be seen. It was like 
another tree of which our Lord spoke when he said, 
'' I am the vine ye are the branches ;" that is, I am 
the whole tree, ye are the parte, one with Me and 
with each other in Me. In short, that bush which 
grew in the desert at the foot of Horeb, and in which 
Jehovah was made manifest to the world, was God's 
Church. 

In the first place, it was the Jewish Church, the 
vine which had been promised to Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and which God was then about to bring 
firom Egypt, casting out for it from Canaan the 
heathen nations, and planting it in that goodly soil 
which flowed with milk and honey. Room was to be 
made for it. It was to take root and fill the land 
until the hills were covered with ite shadow, and ite 
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branches stretched out unto the Mediterranean Sea, 

and its boughs unto the river Jordan. His own 

right hand was soon to plant it, and for Himself its 

branch was to be made strong. The fire in the bush 

was Qod in His afflicted Church, telling them, '^ I 

have surely seen the affliction of my people which are 

in Egypt, • • • • for I know their sorrows, and I am 

come down to deliyer them out of the hand of the 

Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that land 

into a good land and a large." His Church, the Jewish 

nation, was in the fiimace of Egypt; but the same form 

which was with Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 

in that other Babylonian furnace long after, was with 

His people now, revealing Himself by fire within 

His Church, making known to the world His glory, 

and the glory of His Church as one with His. 

But the bush was not the Jewish Church only. It 
was the Church of all time. The Jewish Church 
was itself a type of that Church Universal into which 
in the latter days it was to be unfolded. The bush was 
not the Church of the Jews only, but also the Church 
of the Gentiles, the Church of all nations as well as 
the Church of one nation. The Church in all ages is 
the body in which I AM is revealed ; and He who 
once flamed like fire in Egypt, and in the wilderness, 
and in Palestine, now burns and is glorified through-* 
out the earth within His Church. His Church, which 
is one body, one divine society, the world-wide 
kingdom which is the stone cut out without hands, 
and fills the whole earth, having all Christians for its 
members, and the ministers of Christ for its guides 
and governors, and our ascended Lord for its Head 
in Heaven, is the outward means by which He makes 
His gloiy known to all mankind. H^ ^^^ V^\ ^\ 
i>6 
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His own greatness, filling her with His own glory, 
as He filled the bush with fire. I AM is with her, 
founding her on Himself as on a sure foundation, 
establishing her upon that rock which is Christ, 
making His own Son her comer-stone, so that as He 
is so she isy as He is I AM and must be, so she 
must be, and cannot be destroyed. The gates of hell 
itself shall nut and cannot prevail against her ; for 
*' Lo I AM with you alwaysy^ is a sure promise, and 
He is pleased by His own word to keep her, '* even 
unto the end of the world.'' She is the body of 
Christ. She is the spouse of Him who before 
Abraham was, was I AM, and can no more cease to 
be than He can who is her Head. She is a kingdom 
set up on earth, but she is the kingdom of heaven. 
She is salted with the salt oi sacrifice. The fire 
which is in her is living, light-giving, saving, and 
preserving fire. In her is fulfilled the glowing 
prophecy, '^ Arise, shine, for thy light is come and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For, be- 
hold darkness shall cover the earth and gross darkness 
the people : but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and 

His glory shall be seen upon thee The sun 

shall be no more thy light by day ; neither for bright- 
ness shall the moon give light unto thee ; but the 
Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy 
God thy glory." 

The Church must stand because God is with her, 
and yet she seems to be at all times perishing. The 
bush bums continuously, and yet the wonder is that 
it is never burnt out. The Church is never free fix)m 
trial. Her history is a series of fiery trials, each one 
of which would have consumed a kingdom which had 
j2ot been divine. But she survives them all. They 
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purge, they purify, they bum away the dross ; but 
they do not consume. The fires which God suffers to 
be lighted against her are only the fires of a refiner. 
Because He luves He chastens her. He sits as a refiner 
over her, watching till the silver melts, and the dross 
floats upon the sur&ce to be skimmed away, and He 
sees reflected on her the image of His own holiness. 
If she were not silver or gold indeed, she could not 
bear the fire ; but, because she is fine gold, because 
she is gifted with His own eternal properties, dying 
she lives, persecuted she triumphs, when weak she is 
strong, and having nothing she possesses all things. 
It is a great sight, a most astounding spectacle. For 
eighteen hundred years a world has looked on and won- 
dered ; asking how it comes to pass that fire burns and 
yet consumes not j knowing nothing of that fire which 
is not consuming,— runable to comprehend the wonder, 
— ^because it knows not Him " who dwelt within the 
bush," and who, to the Gentile Church is as truly light 
and glory, as to His enemies He is consuming fire. 

This, then, is that great sight. The fire in the 
bush which burned and yet consumed not is 
nothing else but God within the Church. And this 
is a fixed and standing revelation — ^^ This is my name 
for ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations.'^ 
So that, if we would see God as He is on earth, and 
behold His manifested glory, there is but one direction 
in which we may look for Him. We must look for 
Him within the Church. 

III. And to do this we must follow Moses. Moses 
turned aside. He was attracted by the spectacle. A 
distant view was not sufficient for him; he turned 
aside; he moved towards it; he went nearer, till 
Jie almost went too nigh ; and theiu ^ nov^ ^:»ssl% 
d6 
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to him^ '^ Draw not nigh hither ; put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground," As though it had said^ ^ It is well to 
looky but thou must look with reverence. Thou art 
treading upon mysteries. Thou art dealing with 
truths which hide themselves from the wise and pru- 
denty but are revealed to babes.' 

We must often turn aside from our more common 
thoughts and worldly occupations, as Moses from the 
flock which he was keeping in the desert of Horeb, 
if we would see this great sight, — ^the bush which 
bums with unconsuming fire, — ^if we would learn the 
knowledge of God, and be able to see Him as He 
is pleased to show Himself in His flaming Church. 
The world beholds this sight and is confounded; 
seeing from afer the mystery which it has watched for 
ages, and will not cease to watch till time ceases, 
but not knowing what this bush is, or why it is not 
burnt, because it looks carelessly and does not trouble 
itself to turn aside and see. But men like Moses, — 
men of wisdom, men of deep meditation, men of true 
eyes and true ears, men of prayer, and of spiritual 
insight gained by prayer, men who seek truth and 
live not for the world but for God, — such men turn 
aside. Not only do their eyes — ^the eyes of their 
mind — see this great sight, this most stupendous 
vision, but their eyes are caught by it ; they wonder, 
they think, they study, they search; and as they 
draw nigh a voice speaks to them — ^the voice of God 
Himself. The bush becomes vocal, for God is in it, 
and tells them not to draw too nigh, not to come 
profanely, but to approach with the profoundest awe 
and reverence, with childlike feith, with deep humility, 
wjtb the prostration of every faculty of soul and body, 
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because I AM — ^the ^' Redeemer^ the Holy One of 
Israel *' — ^is in the midst, and the pl^ce whereon they 
stand is therefore holy ground. Then, when they 
have thus drawn nigh, they see that this strange fire 
is not fire but glory, because the Church is the 
Shekinah, and the kingdom of heaven is set up on 
earth, and the '* Holy,Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and is to come," is her shield, her 
sun, her glory. Fire is round about her. Trials are 
her lot. Reproach is her portion. The world knows 
her not, as it knew not Him who founded her. The 
wicked hate her without a cause, as they hated Him 
who bought her with His blood. But triald, and 
reproach, and ignorance, and hatred, and all besides 
from which she sufiers, though fire, are not consuming 
fire. They are fire which destroys the dross within 
her, leaving pure the ore which is her true essence. 
They are the tokens of her mission and the pledge of 
the presence of her Lord. They are fire from heaven. 
They are the light divine by which she is in part 
transfigured now, and by which she will shine here- 
after as the sun, in the kingdom of the Father. 

My beloved brethren, I would that you would 
turn aside '^ to see this great sight." I would that 
from your desks, from your business, from the receipt 
of custom, from all your common work, you would 
often turn to gaze upon this fire in the desert world, 
this glory shining in thickest darkness, this diamond 
in the mine. To each one among you I would say. 
Dost thou know God? Knowest thou I AM? 
Eoiowest thou Him who is ; who must be \ whose 
being is the ground of all being, and of your own 
being ; who has given you a share of His own life, 
in order that yon might live witih H.\m iot «^^t*\ 
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Knowest thou Him whom not to know is death^ 
eternal death, and whom to know truly is life ever- 
lasting? Knowest thou the Son who reveals the 
Father, who is I AM in flesh and blood, whose own 
words we have heard in this day's gospel, telling the 
astounded Jews, who thought Him a blasphemer, 
" Before Abraham was I AM ?*' Knowest thou Him ? 
Hast thou turned aside to see what kind of man 
He is ? Hast thou seen in Him " the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of His person,'* 
yet mellowed as by softly-coloui*ed glass, through the 
human nature, so that thou canst see at once, with 
one look, in one Person, thy God, who is from all 
eternity, and yet thy fellow-man, thy brother? 
Knowest thou His majestic loveliness, aweful yet 
most attractive, drawing all men to Him? Hast 
thou tasted His celestial sweetness, ravishing the 
spiritual sense ? Hast thou said to Him as Himself, 
the bridegroom, says to the Church, His spouse, in 
that song of Solomon, " Let me see Thy countenance, 
let me hear Thy voice ; for sweet is Thy voice and Thy 
countenance is comely V* Hast thou told Him with 
tlie voices of thine heart, * I must live for Thee and 
for Thee only, for I can find life nowhere but only 
and alone in Thee?' Knowest thou the Church, 
which is the body of the Spirit, the bush which 
bums but is not burnt out? Knowest thou that 
heavenly fire, and the bush which, though planted on 
earth, was brought to earth from heaven ? Knowest 
thou the Church Universal — ^the palace of Christ, "the 
fulness of Him who filleth all in all," " the pillar 
and ground of the truth," built on a rock, founded 
upon twelve foundations, with twelve gates, and every 
guie a pearl, and with streets of " pure gold, as it 
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were transparent glass V* Believest thou in this new 
Jerusalem, the temple of the Spirit of God, the bride, 
ihe Lamb's wife, the spouse of Him who is I AM j 
haying the glory of God, her light, " like unto a 
stone most precious, even like a jasper stone, clear 
as crystal V* Believest thou that she is 7 Dost thou 
know her as the city in which it is thy joy to dwell ? 
Dost thou see her by the eye of faith continually, 
looking forth '^ as the morning, fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners V 
Art thou willing to throw thyself into her, although 
she is ever on fire, sharing her lot whatever that lot 
may be, and making light of all her persecutions ? 

Eiiowest thou Gt)d thus. Father, Son, Spirit? 
Elnowest thou the Father, I AM, the vast, the dis- 
tant, the inmieasurable ? The Son, I AM, in man's 
flesh, the God who made Thee, yet level with the 
creature whom He maile ? The Spirit, I AM, on 
earth now, inhabiting the Church which is His home, 
and filling it with light and glory ? Knowest thou 
this ? Believest thou ? If thou knowest not this I 
know not what I must tell thee : for the tale is too 
terrible which I should have to tell. But if thou 
dost know it, then thou hast seen this great sight 
which great Moses saw first. Nor hast thou only 
seen it. Thou art part of that sight which thou hast 
seen. Thou art thyself a portion of that burning 
bush, and God Himself is in thee, filling thee with 
fire and light The fire which is flaming r'mnd thee 
is the glory of the Father. And if it gives thee light on 
earth, how bright, how surpassing, how unspeakably 
transcendant shall l>e thy lustre, '^ by the mercy and 
good-will of Him who dwelt within the bush," in 
that place ot light where all is glory. 
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THE SCHISM OF KORAH. 



KuMBERS zri, 1—3. 



** Now Eorah, the son of Izhar, the son of Kohatb, the son of Levi, 
and Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, and On, the son of 
Pelieth, sons of Reuben, took men : And they rose up before 
Moses, with certain of the children of Israel, two hundred and 
fifty princes of the assembly, famous in the congregation, men 
of renown : And they gathered themselves tc^ether against 
Mosses and against Aaron, and said unto them. Ye take too much 
upon you, seeing that all the congregation are holy, every one 
of them, and the Lord is among them. Wherefore then lut ye 
yourselves above the congregation of the Lord?" 

THE judgment with which Korah, Dathan^ and 
Abiram were visited by God, as we read this 
morning in the first lesson, is among the most 
remarkable of all the. warnings which are recorded 
for us in the word of God. I might, ^'perhaps, have 
said the most remarkable, without at all qualifying the 
statement ; for in no other instance, so far as I am 
aware, did God at once so evidently, so directly, and 
80 terribly vindicate His own authority, as on that 
occasion when the earth opened to swallow those guilty 
rebels, and fire came out from heaven to consume 
those impious men. The han4 of God is no less 
plainly than severely visible in the chastisement 
which fell upon these unquiet Israelites. And as there 
Iff certainljr a close connection between the gospel for 
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to-day and the first lesson^ our time may be fitly 
spent in considering the judgment^ and reflecting on 
the warnings which it gives to men of the present 
day, no less than to the Jewish people. 

Let us first endeavour to understand the case. It 
was this : Korah, a Levite^ and also a cousin of Moses 
and Aaron^ and Dathan and Abiram, men of con- 
siderable importance in the tribe of Reuben, supported 
by a number of persons who were in high position, 
and by a large body of the people, disputed the 
authority of Moses and rose in rebellion against him* 
The ground of their rebellion was the position in 
which Aaron and his sons were placed'^ in being set 
as priests over the Jewish people. Up to this period 
there had been no priestly family or tribe. The head 
of each family had been the family priest. But a 
new state of things was now in the course of intro- 
duction. God was about to found a Church. No 
longer was He to be the God of separate and single 
families only. He was to be the God of a whole 
people, which was abo to be a Church. This involved 
a change in the nature and character of the priesthood. 
When every family was in itself a Church, the head of 
the fiunily might be the priest. But, when all these 
many &milies were to be tied together in the bonds 
of a national and religious unity, this larger family 
must have its proper ministry, constituted a^r a new 
manner, to suit its own peculiar needs. Accordingly, 
God chose Aaron to be the Chief Priest of the 
Jewish people, with the members of his fiimily as 
priests of a second and inferior order, and the whole 
tribe of Levi as assistants to the priesthood ; these 
last being not allowed to sacrifice, or perform the 
higher and more sacred functions of the Buxufi^xrj ^XsnsX 
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haying a tertiary degree of dignity, and a subordinate, 
though honourable place. Later, when the Church 
of Christ was founded, there was a further modification 
of the ministry of God. A tribe and a family might 
supply a single nation with its priesthood, but a 
Catholic Church, embracing all nations, must choose 
its priesthood in a freer and more catholic way. 
Now, therefore, the men of any family are eligible 
for the Christian priesthood. But Aaron and Leyi 
were the possessors of an exclusiye priyilege, which 
none but they might then enjoy. 

Such was the new ministry, appointed and intro- 
duced by Moses as the Ciyil Ruler, at the command 
of the Most High. And there were many persons 
who objected to this new ordinance of God. Korah, 
who was a Leyite, did not like that tertiary office 
which Moses had assigned to him. To be a Leyite 
only, did not satisfy his heart. It seemed to him but 
" a small thing" to be separated from the congregation, 
and to be brought near to God in doing the seryice 
of the tabernacle, and to stand before the con- 
gregation to minister unto them. Korah aimed 
at more than this. He wanted something greater. 
He was ambitious, and sought the priesthood also. 
He coyeted a place among the second order of the 
ministry, or eyen to be the first. And other Leyites 
were actuated by the same ambition. But it was 
not only from the tribe of Leyi that rebels issued 
to contest the claims of Aaron and his sons. Dathan 
and Abiram, sons of Reuben, the eldest son of Jacob, 
concurred with Korah in his rebeUion ; considering, 
as is probable, that their legitimate claims had been 
neglected, and thinking, we may belieye, that the 
pnvilege$ of Aaron were theirs by right of seniority, 
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80 that an honour such as this, if limited at all and 
confined to any^ should in all justice have been re- 
served for them. 

However, not to dwell on this further, Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, who were the ringleaders in 
this daring act of schism and insurrection, accom- 
panied bj men who are called princes, that is to say, 
diief men among the people, to the number of two 
hundred and fifty, and supported by a very general 
feeling which was difiused throughout the tribes 
generally, came to Moses, and addressed him thus : 
" Ye take too much upon you." And why ? " Seeing 
all the congregation are holy, every one of them, 
and the Lord is among them. Wherefore, then, lift 
ye up yourselves above the congregation of the Lord?'* 
You perceive the spirit which animated them. You 
see the thoughts which rose within their hearts. They 
disputed the right of Moses and Aaron to those 
positions of authority in which God had placed them. 
And they stated their reasons openly. "All the 
congregation are holy, every one." * We,' that is, 
' are just as good as you. We belong to God as 
much as you. All the people are holy. All belong 
to God equally. Wherefore this exclusiveness ? 
Why should we be shut out ? Why are you to be 
set above us ? Why should Aaron and his sons be 
brought more near to God than other Levites, or than 
any member of any tribe ? Aaron and his sons have 
no more right to act as priests than other persons. 
There is no difierence between us and them.' So 
they spake substantially. On the ground that every 
member of the Jewish Church belonged to God, as 
a part of the holy people, they denied that any man 
should arrogate to himself the honout oiX^m^'^Tsft^ 
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Thus the rebels reasoned. And how did Moses 
answer them ? He said a little, but he did not say 
much. The matter was one which could not well be 
settled by argument, and arguments are not con- 
vincing, except when men are able and disposed to 
understand. Moses, therefore, did not argue with 
them at any great length. Argument, in fact, was 
useless. It was a question of fact rather than of 
argument. Did God decree that Aaron and his sons 
should be the priests, and that other persons should not 
discharge the functions of the priesthood ? That was 
the disputed question. Moses affirmed solemnly that 
God had so appointed it. Korak and his company 
denied that so it was. Nor did they only deny ; they 
were confident. The rebels were quite sure that they 
were right. There was no wavering in their con- 
duct, no fear, no irresolution. They were quite 
prepared to try the matter at issue, before the ark of 
the covenant and in the holy tabernacle of God, 
And Moses was no less anxious that the matter should 
be settled thus. Aaron had a commission from God. 
The others had not. And without a commission a 
man was not a priest Moses thought this and knew 
that he could prove it. He therefore told Korah 
and his company to bring the censers in which they 
claimed to offer incense, before the ark of God upon 
the day which followed, that God might settle the 
controversy for them, and that all disputes might end. 
" This do, take you censers, Korah and his company, 
and put fire therein,"and put incense in them before 
the Lord to-morrow, and it shall be that the man 
whom the Lord shall choose he shall be holy." 

It was thus that Moses dealt with those who rebelled 
agaiuBt the ordinance of God. Had the character 
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and authority of the priesthood been longer settled^ 
and more thoroughly established^ another course of 
action might perhaps have met the difficulty which 
thus arose, and a milder discipline might possibly 
have been sufficient for the end and purpose which he 
had in view. But here, at the outset of the new 
Church, the position of the priesthood was assailed, 
and the authority of God and the Civil Magistrate 
was openly and profanely assaulted. A state of 
things like this could only be dealt with in a summary 
and severe manner. And, therefore, — ^you know the 
issue, — on the morrow the earth opened to receive 
the leaders of the rebellion, and fire went out from 
God to bum those wicked and presumptuous persons, 
who dared to offer incense in hands which had not 
been hallowed by Divine appointment, or consecrated 
for the work of intercession between man and God. 
Nor was this all. Disease broke out among the 
people who sympathized in the rebellious outbreak, 
and fourteen thousand persons died of sickness, before 
Aaron stood between the dead and the living, and 
the plague was stayed. 

These are the more striking features in this memor- . 
able act of judgment, when God directly interposed 
with proofs of the Divine displeasure ; showing 
terribly His anger upon those who disputed 
when they ought to have obeyed Him, and des- 
troying those who trusted to their own opinion, as 
the rule of propriety in sacred matters, rather than to 
the mind of Him who orders everything pertaining 
to His own kingdom by just though hidden and 
mysterious laws. Korah and his friends had reasoned 
out the matter, and had come to conclusions which 
perfectly satisfied themselves. Their arg;amsii\a, ^e 
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they thought, were sound, and they were quite 
persuaded that their acts were right. But they were 
wrong. And, in fact, the question was one which 
faith and not argument was to settle. They would 
have been kept from error, if, instead of disputing, 
they had believed and obeyed. 

Now, my brethren, I am quite aware than when 
we turn from Korah, Dathan, and Abiram to our 
own selves, and ask, as we should ask about every 
scripture, what is all this to us ? a great difficulty 
meets me. As long as we are talking about Moses 
and Aaron, and the doings of the Jewish people, 
every man will go along with me, and every one will 
say at once, * No doubt, these Jews were very wicked 
people, and they were always doing wrong. Their 
history is a series of sins and rebellions, and they 
were justly punished by a righteous God.' But 
when a minister of God, in the discharge of the 
duties of his office, turns round and says, ' True, 
my brethren ; but I do not wish to talk about the 
sins of the Jewish people, except in so far as they 
help us to understand the sins of Christian people, 
and I do wish to tell you that men may now be guilty 
of sins like these of Korah, so that Korah has a 
great deal to teach us ;' I say when a minister of God 
speaks thus, as he is bound to speak, he is apt to be 
told, — ' Oh, the Jews were very different from us. 
The Jews were under the law; we are under the 
gospel. The Jews were ignorant; we are more 
enlightened. The Jews were under bondage, and we 
are free.' There is a strong disposition in the present 
day to disparage the Old Testament, and to say, 
whenever a stiff doctrine or uncomfortable truth is 
j^und within it, *Ah, that does not apply to us. 
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That is Judaism^ not Christianity. Every thing was 
then starched and narrow, but every thing is free 
now.' I may, therefore, just as well state before 
going further, that St. Jude expressly tells us that 
Korah's sin is one of which Christians can be guilty; 
and I may add that '* the Old Testament is not con- 
trary to the New, for both in the Old and New 
Testament everlasting life is offered to mankind by 
Christ." And, moreover, I may go on to say, in 
terms of the seventh article, which I have just quoted, 
that, though the law of Moses, as touching cere- 
monies and rites, is not now binding, ''yet, notwith- 
standing, no Christian man whatsoever is free from 
the obedience of the Commandments which are called 
moral.'' The moral law is as much binding now as 
ever it was, and Korah, Dathan, and Abiram broke 
the moral law. With these remarks, by way of intro- 
duction, I now proceed to say : 

I. That we are here taught to respect authority, 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were punished because 
they broke the fiflh commandment, which is the 
fundamental precept in the second table of the law. 
Any Englishman who ever learnt his Catechism — 
and in speaking of the Catechism, I must be allowed 
to say that if Englishmen have any good in them they 
owe that good to their Catechism, above every thing else 
which they are made to learn, — every man who knows 
his Catechism, is well aware that when we are taught 
to honour our &ther and mother we are taught a good 
deal more than this. We have several fathers. As 
members of a family we have parents, and it is the 
first of all duties to honour, obey, love, and cherish 
them. As members of the State we have another 
father, the king and all who represent him, — ^^- 
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emorSy judges^ magistrates^ all that body of persons 
which administer the affairs of State, and execute the 
laws. These also we are bound to honour. As 
members of the Church, we have other fathers, 
*' spiritual pastors and masters." Them, too, we must 
reverence. And in every relation of life we have our 
superiors, or, as the Catechism calls them, in language 
which sounds somewhat homely in days like these, 
'* our betters ;" people, that is, who are greater, 
higher, nobler, wiser, more honourable, in short, 
better than ourselves. Now, whatever the relation 
may be, in whatever sense men may be called fathers 
to us, this old commandment, as old and as venerable 
as Moses, distinctly teaches that we must honour 
them. It is our business to look up, being very 
small creatures; and to be reverent, having many 
over us who are very much wiser and better than 
ourselves ; and to be submissive, bearing even with 
the faults of others, because well knowing that we 
have a very large number of faults ourselves. 

This is the fifth commandment. But Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram did not keep it. Though it was 
not long since they had heard this fifth commandment, 
and heard it too in thunder } nor only heard it but 
seen it, seen it in the lightning, and seen it written 
with God's finger upon a stone table, — ^notwithstanding 
all this, — ^they broke the law of God. They did not 
honour Moses, their fiither in the government, nor 
Aaron, their father in the Church. They were not 
lowly and reverent to their " betters." They honour- 
ed neither Church nor State. They were rebels against 
the State and schismatics from the Church. They 
tried to pull down the altar, and they tried to pull 
down the throne. * Down with them,' * down with 
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them/ was their cry. And why ? That they might 
set themselves up. And what if the rebels had been 
successful? Conceive what would certainly have 
happened then. It would have been a pretty thing 
— would it not ? — for the Jewish people if Dathan had 
become king, and Korah priest. If no man is fit to 
govern who has not learnt to obey — and that is a 
maxim which cannot be disputed — what would have 
become of a kingdom in which the heads were rebels 
and confusion was the basis on which law and order 
were to be built ? This the King of kings knew. 
Hei therefore, vindicated the honour of his own com- 
mandment, and taught the world that law is a sacred 
thing, and that God's ordinances must be respected. 
The basis of all that is good in social life is reverence 
for autliority. The fifth commandment stands at the 
head of the second table, because it is the foundation 
of every other social duty. " The powers that be 
are ordained of God." They are God's ordinance. 
God is a God of order and law. Rebellion against 
the State, schism from the Church, are not only evils, 
but sinsy distinct violations of the moral law. A man 
is as much bound to honour the magistrate and keep 
the law, and to respect ministerial authority and 
obey the precepts of the Church, as to speak truth 
and abstain from stealing. In fact, if one command- 
ment can be more sacred . and more important than 
another, the fifth is the greatest commandment in the 
second table. Bad as it is to kill, to steal, to commit 
adultery, to bear false witness, it is not less bad, and 
perhaps it is worse, to dishonour parents ; whether 
those to whom we owe our being as men, or those to 
whom we owe our standing either as members of the 
Stote^ which is God's ordinance, or aameujfoeit^ ofl'^sskfc 

B 
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Churchy which is founded in the blood of Christ. The 
most sacred principle of religion is obedience. 
Religion is obedience J obedience to God and obedience 
to man. 

II. Observe next the greatness of the sin oi schism. 
This was especially the sin of Korah and his associ- 
ates. They rebelled against the civil authority ; but 
the ground of their rebellion was resistance of the 
authority of the Church. They disputed the priest- 
hood of Aaron^ and because of that they defied 
Moses. They were rebels because they were schis- 
matics. Schism was their especial sin. 

Now, my dear brethren, I know that schism is an 
evil of which men think lightly in the present day. 
Men do not sufficiently distinguish between the 
liberty which loves law and order, and the licence 
which destroys both peace and truth. It is good to 
be free, but it is not freedom to follow self-will. To 
be free is to be one with law. The man who is 
free indeed is a law to himself. It is supposed, how- 
ever, that freedom consists in doing as we please ; and 
hence men think as little about setting up a new 
Church as about planting a new tree, or building a 
new house. Ambition in spiritual things is so usual, 
that in common opinion it is a virtue rather than a sin. 
Scarcely a day passes but we read of some new 
schism, and of the founding of what is wrongly, and, I 
may say, profanely called a new Church. A new Church, 
forsooth ! The Church is essentially an old institution. 
There is only one Church, and that was founded eigh- 
teen hundred years ago. It is true, indeed, that diis 
old Church may be planted in countries which have 
not yet received the fidth, and then the old body is 
increased by new iimbs, and the old tree by new 
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branches. In this sense^ and in no other^ there may 
be new Churches. Men thinks however, that every 
little difference is a lawfal ground of separation from 
the old body, and that the easy remedy for all discord 
in opinion among those who are already Christians, 
is a severance from their former 'associates, and an 
extemporised creation of a new Church. But 
what does this tremendous judgment teach us? 
I do not think that it bids us to think of schism 
as a light evil. For my own part, I cannot read 
about the earth opening, and the fire consuming, 
and the plague destropng, without feeling that 
this act of schism was a deadly evil, subversive of 
religion, hostile to spiritual life, eating out the very 
heart of love, destructive to unity and peace. I can- 
not see the hot and angry countenance of Moses, — that 
meekest man of all saints, that prophet who more 
than any other man was like Christ, that favoured 
person who was taken up into the mount with God, 
and came down to earth with a face which shone with 
the radiance of everlasting glory^ — I cannot look upon 
this gentle man, and see that fire of holy indignation 
with which all his soul was kindled, and hesitate, after 
all, to believe that the rending of unity is the work of 
devils, and that men who act in Korah's spirit will 
find it difficult to answer for their conduct when they 
stand for judgment before a God of love. 

In saying this, my dear brethren, I do not mean to 
judge others. Let God be judge, and not man. I judge 
no man. To his own master every man must stand or 
fell. Many do it ignorantly. Many are guilty of 
schism, because inheriting the sin of fathers and know- 
ing it not to be sin. May He who pardons ignor- 
ance forgive them and teach the love o{ ^^oidfi,^, %xA 
E 2 
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unity, and truth. But I do say this, that the story 
which we haye heard to-day is a black and dismal 
story, and that we should all read it, and meditate upon 
it, and learn from it to dread schism, and to pray that 
God would keep from us a rebellious, upstart, self- 
asserting temper, and that He would spread through- 
out the world that spirit of love, which alone, in 
His time and by His overruling grace, can repair 
the breaches of the spiritual temple, and bind a world, 
which now is split into a thousand pieces with the 
cords of unity and the cement of peace. Seek peace, 
labour for peace, pray for peace. 

III. Finally, learn from this history that respect 
for the office of the clergy is a great, if not the 
chief, preservative of peace. In saying this I am 
aware that I magnify my own office. But I cannot 
help that, if what I say be truth. And it is the truth. 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram took a different view, 
and war was the consequence. They despised the 
ministry of Aaron, at the same time that they were 
jealous and ambitious of the honours which Aaron 
had. And what did they say ? " All the congrega- 
tion are holy, every oneJ* They accused Aaron of 
what in modern times is called priestcraft. They 
charged him with unlawful assumption of spiritual 
dignity and power. And at the same time they said 
that they were quite as good as he, quite as near to 
God, quite as much entitled to burn incense and offer 
sacrifice. You see, they were levellers in sacred things. 
They denied the authority of Aaron, and desired to 
make all men equal in religious matters, and al 
equally entitled to take a lead in acts of worship, and 
to direct the service of God. In short, they denied 
there was any distinction between c\eT^ ^xA 
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people^ or that a minister of God was in any sense 
different from other men^ except that religion was in a 
manner his profession, and that his time was wholly to 
be given to sacred things. You know that this is an 
opinion which is held — I do not say by any consist- 
ent Churchman, but still — ^by many persons at the 
present period in the world's history, and it was the 
opinion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. That the 
opinion is wrong, thoroughly wrong, that it is even 
a sinful opinion, I need not say, because the sad 
judgment which was passed on those who held it 
sufficiently demonstrates that. But what I wish you 
to observe is, that such an opinion is the mother of 
almost all schisms, and that the contrary opinion does 
more than any thing besides to bind the world in one. 
Respect for the legitimate authority of the clergy 
is the chief conservator of order, law, and unity 
within the Church. Now, do not mistake my mean- 
ing. I do not say that a minister of Christ is of 
necessity better than other persons. The priest may 
be good oi" bad — Aaron was not faultless ; his priest- 
hood will not make him personally better than any 
other man. But, let the man be what he may, his 
office is respectable, his office is high, his office is 
holy ; and a belief in this conduces to unity and peace. 
The minister of God has functions which none may 
discharge without profaneness, but he only. He^^has 
God's commission, given him by laying on of hands. 
He has received the Holy Ghost for the work of the 
ministry. To him it has been said, as we read in 
to-day's Gospel, " As my Father hath sent me so send 
I you." He has in his hand the keys of the divine 
kingdom. He speaks with the authority which God 
gives. And the people ought to tkmVL \ii\%, ^^A \» 
e3 
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honour him for the sake of his work, and for the 
sake of his office^ and for the sake of his Master. 
" He that heareth you heareth me " is his Master's own 
saying, and He says also, " he that despiseth you, 
despiseth me." 

My dear brethren, honour the office of the ministry. 
Half the evils from which Christendom is now suffering 
arise from the false opinion, that there is no difference 
between clergy and people, and that all the congrega- 
tion are holy, in the sense of being equal in respect of 
ministerial things. There is no necessary difference, as 
to goodness or badness. The being a minister of Christ 
does not make a man good; and there are, I am sorry 
to say it, bad priests, who disgrace their order, as well 
as bad people, who fall short of the discipline of 
Christ. But whatever the man may be he holds a 
great office, conferred on him by Jesus Christ. To 
Him alone it belongs to administer Holy Sacraments, 
to bless in Christ's name, to speak with the language 
of authority. If he is bad he must be dealt with 
by the rules of discipline, but his office must still be 
respected, for the sake of Christ. Honour him 
for his office. He is ahove you in spiritual 
things. He is your shepherd, your guide, though 
abo your servant, for Christ's sake. Esteem him very 
highly in love, if he deserves love ; bearing with 
all his faults and imperfections ; forgetting the man in 
his office, and the fellow-sinner in the messenger and 
servant of God. And even if his chamcter be such 
that you cannot love him, esteem his work, reverence 
his office, honour his ministry. So especially will 
you promote unity, and bring in a kingdom of peace. 

Such, my dear brethren, are some among many 
lessons which are taught us in the chapter which we 
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have read to-day. I have told you the truth which is 
written in God's word, as I find it there. It may be 
that, to one or other among you I may seem to have 
spoken of schism among Christians in stronger 
terms than he is wont to hear. I can only ask such 
an one, if any such there be, to read the narrative 
with thought and meditation. For I am confident 
that no man can read this story of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram with the care which its importance 
demands, and not rise from the study with a pro- 
found conviction, that ambition such as theirs is * a 
monstrous evil, and that schism and rebellion are 
deadly and soul-destroying sins. 
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Psalm xcvi, 7 — 10. 



" Ascribe unto the Lord, ye kindreds of the people : ascribe 
unto the Lord worship ana power. Ascribe unto the Lord the 
honour due unto His name. Bring presents and come into 
His courts. worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
Let the whole earth stand in awe of Him. Tell it out among 
the heathen that the Lord is King." 

THE Psalm to which these words belong may be 
called a Missionary hymn. The Psalmist, 
looking far forward down the long avenue of time, 
foresees that coming day when the honour of God 
should be declared unto the heathen; and he calls 
upon the kindreds of the people who then should ac- 
knowledge Jehovah as their King to do that which it 
would then be both their duty and their privilege to 
do, — *' Ascribe unto the Lord worship and power. 
Ascribe unto the Lord the honour due unto His name. 
Bring presents — or offerings — and^ come into His 
courts. O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness ; 
let the whole earth stand in awe of Him. Tell it 
out among the heathen that the Lord is King." The 
Psalmist, in the high language of poetry and devotion, 
prescribes to the nations of the earth the work which 
thejr must do, when converted to the faith of Christ. 
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He commands them to flock to the courts of GU>d for 
purposes of worship. He speaks of God as the 
great King, to whose courts they must come that 
they may pay Him that sacred homage, which is due 
to His majestic holiness. Awe, reyerence, religious 
fear must be the spirit in which they approach Him. 
Worship, honour, glory must be the service which 
they render. And they must not rest or end in feel- 
ing; but what their hearts feel their actions must 
declare and manifest. They must bring presents and 
make offerings when they come before the Lord and 
enter into His courts. 

Now, if having thus explained the import of these 
words which form the text, I should go on to say that 
they teach us the object for which, Sunday after Sun- 
day, we come to church, I do not suppose that my 
statement would be disputed ; but there are some, I 
do not doubt, to whom it would appear strange. It 
is not commonly supposed that it is for such a purpose 
that we meet together in the house of God. I do 
not think that most men are aware that to go to 
church is to go to court. If, now at this moment you 
were all to ask yourselves, ' For what object am I 
here to-day?' I am far from supposing that all 
would answer — ' I am here that I may worship God.' 
Some, no doubt, would answer thus; but would it not 
be said by others : ' I come to say my prayers ;' or 
' I come to hear a sermon ;' or ' I come because it is 
the custom, but why or wherefore it is customary I 
do not know ?' The question is one of those simple 
inquiries which everybody &ncies that any one can 
answer; and yet which^ if answered by one man 
rightly, would be answered by ten men or a hundred 
ymtong. 

JB 6 
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And yet the question is one of very great moment. 
Sunday is one day in every seven, and going to 
church is the chief business of Sunday, so that, even 
if going to church was the work of Sunday only, 
the question would concern the end and aim of one 
seventh of our time. And if we consider, further, 
that Sunday is the greatest day of all the seven, the 
pearl of all the week, the bright and morning star of 
time, and that every other day should follow in the 
train of Sunday and be made as like to Sunday as 
possible, will it not then be true to say that to 
answer this question rightly is to know the end for 
which time is sent, and to spend our days well. I am 
sure, therefore, that I should do you all a good ser- 
vice if I could assist in clearing your thoughts upon 
this subject, and in setting plainly and intelligibly 
before you the business which you have here to do, 
and the motive for which you assemble as members 
of God's household in His house, which is the 
church. 

Well, then, why do we go to church ? Why are 
we all assembled here to-day ? Why are we not at 
work ? Why are we not gone in search of pleasure ? 
Why have we been kneeling and standing and sitting, 
according to the work in which we have been en- 
gaged ? I answer, not for any selfish ends ; not for our 
own glory ; not for our own good. Get rid entirely 
of the common, but very false and beggarly notion 
that religion is the highest form of selfishness. Many 
men, I suppose, think that a man should be good for 
no other reason but only that he may save his soul. 
Whether you and I save our souls, my dear brethren, 
is, comparatively speaking, a matter of little moment, 
even to ourselyea. There is another maltet, so much 
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higher^ so much nobler, so much more glorioos, that 
this, great as it is, is a mere trifle in comparison. A 
man should be good for God's sake, not for his own. 
Every sin detracts an atom from the Divine glory. 
Every good action adds to its surpassing lustre. 
Therefore a man should do and be good. The saving 
of his own soul is a secondary consideration, .and 
selfishness is never high, not even in religion. 

Away, then, with all little selfish views on every 
subject, but especially in things which belong to God. 
The church is the palace of the great King, who 
there holds His court. That King, as He has all 
power, has also all benevolence, and none who come 
before Him with right hearts shall go away empty ; 
but as we come into His court, every thought should 
fade away into darkness before the awe of the 
brightness of that presence which is " clothed with 
majesty and honour." " Holy and reverend is His 
name;" and reverence, hushing, subduing, and yet 
also elevating every faculty of our nature, should be 
the grand emotion, filling all the soul. Every thought 
of self should vanish before the dignity of that most 
aweful name, which sobers and yet animates the heart 
with holy fear. 

The work, therefore, which we go to church to do 
is worship. The worth of God is far beyond estima- 
tion ; but we do what in us lies to show our estimate 
of its greatness by paying Him worthshipf or as we 
commonly spell it worship. In our earthly palaces 
we pay respect and honour to our earthly kings, 
when, surrounded by their courtiers and all the 
signs of dignity, they receive the homage of their 
people. In the heavenly palaces we worship the 
King of Heaven, looking upwards \a "HAa ^««t<b\%3Bk^ 
e6 
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invisible throne^ where Angels cluster round Him and 
Cherubim compose His court. Other ends come in 
subordinate to this^ but the key-note to all our service 
is praise. It is as the Prayer-book tells us, " We 
assemble and meet together to render thanks for the 
great benefits that we have received at His hands, to 
4iet forth His most worthy praise ; to hear His most 
holy Word ; and to ask those things which are re- 
quisite and necessary." That is, the first great end for 
which we go to the court of heaven is to thank Him 
who has made and redeemed us, and to praise Him 
for His glorious goodness. 

You see, my brethren, what it is that our Prayer- 
book teaches us, in that address with which the daily 
service opens. It shows us that the first of all the 
purposes for which we here assemble is to " render 
thanks *' and " set forth His most worthy praise." 
This is the end, higher than all other ends, towering 
far above every other consideration. For this our 
churches are built, and the ministers of Christ are 
ordained, and the people meet together on the day of 
God. When we have shot at this mark and hit it, 
then we may think about our own good, but not till 
then.* God is our object, not man ; and our grand 
concern must be God's honour, not our own good. 
We meet together, first, to render thanks to God and 
to set forth His most worthy praise. Then, having 
come together for this purpose, filled with the thought 
of God, anxious to pay Him honour, eager to show 
forth His praise, we are rewarded for our devotion by 
hearing His holy Word. Uplifting our hearts to Him 
and giving Him the glory which is His due, we are 
remembered by Him and are taught out of His blessed 
the truth which makes the soul firee. The 
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hearing of God's word read and preached is the 
second object for which we here assemble. We ascribe 
to Ood honour^ and then God teaches us His ever- 
lasting truth. And further, when from His Word 
read and preached to us in lesson, epistle, gospel, 
sermon, we have learnt the blessings which we need, 
we turn from praise to prayer. We listen first to 
truth, and then we pass to supplication ; asking at the 
hands of Him, whom we have honoured and who has 
graciously been pleased to teach us, the goods which 
flow out of His sovereign mercy, and the gifts which 
His grace is ready freely to bestow. Praise comes 
first, then teaching, then petition. We do not ask for 
goods till we have first ascribed to God honour, and 
listened to His majestic voice. Our own good is the 
last of three considerations. The first is God's person ; 
the second is God's truth ; the third, the last, the 
lowest is our own good. No one who studies his 
Prayer-book, and endeavours to catch the spirit which 
breathes throughout the whole book, can doubt for a 
moment that the end for which we come to church is 
God's service. The service of our God and Father 
is the great and all inclusive end which brings us 
here. From the " Lord, open thou our lips," with which, 
when sin has been confessed, our book of prayer 
opens, to the hymn of the Holy Sacrament, with which 
it closes in a burst of praise, it teaches us that we 
must come to God as worshippers ; it echoes the song 
of those who cry in heaven, " worthy art thou, O 
Lord to receive glory and honour and power ;" it 
carries us above the thought of self that we may find 
in adoration our own highest good, and casts us before 
the footstool of that high and lofty being ^* who in- 
habiteth eternity/' that He may \i& xia ^ XjSi'^ ^ 
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we are fallen low, and reward us for our weak and 
miserable service by heavenly and never-ending gifts. 
So that the spirit of this Psalm is the spirit of our 
Book of Common Prayer. In ritual, custom, and 
observance, it calls on us to " give to God the honour 
due unto His Name." It prescribes to us a chaste 
but comely ceremonial. It does not fear beauty, as 
though beauty and holiness could never harmonize ; 
but crying out, " worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness," it exhorts us by all that art can do to make 
the house of God palatial, and by all that music can 
accomplish to render prayer devout and praise mag- 
nificent. It tells among the Gentiles that God is 
indeed " a King" and that the best of everything 
which earth can yield is not too good for Him who 
made man to be the image of His glory, and the 
universe to show forth His praise. 

Here, then, is a great principle. Worship is the work 
which men must do in church. God is a great King. 
The church is the palace of this great King. And 
worship is the work of those who visit His court. 
And now, let us apply this principle to conduct, and 
reflect on some out of many consequences which 
follow from it. 

I. It teaches us that we must come to God's 
house with all reverence of heart. If God is the 
King of all the earth, and if we go to church to do 
Him honour, we must keep our feet (as the wise man 
teaches), and be careful that we do*not offer there 
" the sacrifice of fools." When we^have crossed the 
threshold of His house we have passed from common 
to hallowed ground, and we must hear that aweful 
voice which spake of old to Moses : " Put off thy 
sAaes from off thy feet, for the place wliereoii thou 
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fttendest is holy ground." A man should feel when 
he goes to church, — ' I am going into the presence 
of that most holy and majestic Being of whom are 
all things and by whom are all things, and mine eyes 
and thoughts must rest on nothing but on Him alone.' 
The devout worshipper will therefore come to church 
with a spirit which is prepared for the work which he 
has there to do ; excluding from his mind all common 
thoughts ; locking the door of his soul against every 
earthly circumstance ; awe brooding like a cloud over 
him, and solemnizing all his soul. He will be punctual 
to the time appointed for the King's service, lest a 
slight be offered to the Eternal Majesty and others 
be distracted in their prayers. He will cast no 
curious and wandering eyes around him to see what 
others are doing, but with thoughts fixed on God's 
service and eyes bent upon his Prayer-book, he 
will be wholly given to the work of worship, kneel^ 
ing with all humility at times of prayer, standing 
with confident and grateful heart as he follows 
the ascriptions of praise and thanksgiving, never 
careless, never forgetting where he is or what 
he is doing, but seeing God everywhere and in 
everything, watching his God and King "as He 
goeth in the sanctuary," and following all His 
movements as He passes here and there throughout 
His courts. When the Psalms are sung his heart will 
rise as in a flight of adoration, wafted on the words 
which have been winged by song. When the Word 
of God is read he will listen with wrapt attention, 
thinking, 'That blessed book is God's word and 
that voice which I hear is not the voice of man but 
of God.' When the minister of Christ, speaking 
as a prophet, stands up to exhort Yi\m in Oc^dii^ ^nassi^) 
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he will remember that solemn saying of his Lord^ 
" He that receiveth you receiveth me," and will " re- 
ceive with meekness the engrafted word which is 
able to save " the soul. And when he prays he will 
feel that he is only a poor miserable sinner, with 
nothing tOv trust to but the King's benevolence and 
bounty, on which he casts himself with all confidence, 
as the unfailing source of all grace and all good. 
The true worshipper is never abject, never over- 
whelmed with slavish fear, but he is always reverent, 
always self-forgetful, always, whether rising high or 
falling low, solemnized and awestruck by the sight of 
Him who scatters every thought of self before the 
majesty of His presence and the radiance of His 
eternal glory. 

II. Further : As we should come to church with 
all reverence, so the service of God should be sur- 
rounded with every circumstance which can express 
reverence or minister to devotion. The point of view 
from which to regard everything connected with the 
worship and service of God is not man's good but 
God's glory. In judging about such matters we must 
not ask ourselves, — what will do man most good ? 
but what is most for God's honour ? That which is 
most for God's honour will also in the end be most 
for man's good, but God's honour is the first con- 
sideration. If the only end for which we came to 
church was to be edified by means of a sermon, any 
four walls which can be roofed over might be good 
enough for a church. But if the church is God's 
house ; if every church, however small and humble, 
is a palace of the great King, whose chief dwelling is 
in heaven, then we must think very diflferently. 
Anything ia good enough for man, indeed I might say 
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anything is too good for man ; but nothing is good 
enough for God. Now, this is not the general opinion. 
Men build themselves costly houses, and furnish them 
with rich carpets, and beautiful woods, and polished 
marbles, while silver shines upon their tables and 
gold gleams along their walls. And they think that 
this is quite proper. Men do themselves good in 
this way, and all speak of them well. It is a com- 
mon opinion that nothing is too good for ourselves ; 
but anything is good enough for God. Any building 
which can hold the worshippers who there assemble, 
if only it be decent and clean, is good enough for 
God's house. This is a common thought, and, if our 
principle be true, you must see that it is a wrong 
thought. David thought very differently. To him 
it was a source of pain and great disquiet that while 
he himself was ^dwelling in a house of cedar, the 
ark of God was in a house of curtains. God is a 
reality. God is not a mere name. God is not a 
word only about which a man may talk. God is. 
God is a great King. And the church is God's 
palace, in which His glory dwells. 

We must learn then to love our churches, and to 
make them such as to excite reverence and awaken 
love. A church should be so built and furnished and 
ornamented, that when a man enters it he should feel 
— ^this is something quite different from every other 
building — this is the house of prayer and praise. 
Everything about it should be of such a character, 
that a man on entering should be induced by all its 
aspects to go down at once upon his knees and pray. 
It should seem what it is. It is a sacred place, 
dedicated to God's service. It is God's house, and 
it should seem God's house. It is a Kiu^*« ^^Wa^ 
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and as far as may be it should seem a palace. And 
so likewise in other things. The service offered in 
God's house should be conducted with the utmost 
reverence, as though God was felt to be present in the 
midst of us. His ministers should move like courtiers 
aroimd a king. Every thing little and every thing 
great should be done with care, with exactness, with 
propriety, with strict solemnity. The music of the 
court should be as good as possible. The best voices 
should be enlisted in this service. The greatest care 
should be bestowed in training and preparation for 
the work of praise. Everything that music can do, 
acting as the handmaid of devotion, should be done 
to render our sacrifice of praise an acceptable service, 
and to express the worship of the heart in sounds of 
dignity and sweetness. God is a King, and every- 
thing connected with His house and service must be 
of the best. God is entitled to receive the best of 
everything, — ^the ablest and holiest of men for His 
ministry, the best and most beautiful of build- 
ings for His house, the best voices and choicest 
music for His praise. Everything is turned to its 
highest use when given to Him. We must worship 
God with sanctified souls, but we must also worship 
Him with hallowed bodies. We must " worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness." 

III. Lastly, I would say this. We should think that 
we come to church to present to God gifts, " Bring 
presents," says the Psalmist to all the kindreds of the 
people. Self-dedication is the fgreat idea of worship. 
We come to church to dedicate ourselves to Him who 
is our God and King. We come to sacrifice ourselves 
in praise and every mode of offering, " to Him who 
haff loved ub and washed us from our sins in His own 
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blood." The altar, therefore, at which we commemo- 
rate and plead the one atoning sacrifice, linking 
ourselves there with Him who pleads for us in heaven, 
is the centre around which our worship radiates, and 
the end to which it all leads. We come to church to 
sacrifice ourselves. And in token that we offer self 
we offer gifts. We give presents in token that we 
give ourselves. No service of God is perfect in 
which we do not offer our gifts. Give then your 
alms and your oblations freely to Him who has done 
all for you. The altar is the footstool of your King's 
throne. Thither bring your substance in gratitude to 
Him. To Him you owe everything, — ^life, health, 
strength, and all the gifts of nature ; regeneration and all 
the blessings of grace. Return Him love for love, and 
sacrifice for sacrifice. Seek not self in anything, but 
look to God always. And judge everything not as it 
may conduce to your own good, but as it may ascribe 
to the Lord honour and advance your Father's glory. 



SERMON VIII. 

THE JUDGE KNOCKING. 



Rev. iii, 20. 
** Behold I stand at the door and knock." 

I. rnms is the voice of Christ to the Church of 
JL Laodicea ; and it is the echo of that voice of 
the Beloved which knocks at the door of the Church 
Universal in the Song of Solomon. It is the voice 
of love, and at the same time it is the voice of warn- 
ing. The Laodiceans were lukewarm, not altogether 
dead, yet not alive truly, — neither cold nor hot. And 
to change their coldness into heat, the rod of chastise- 
ment was laid upon them, and with the rod there 
came a voice, which said, '^ As many as I love I 
rebuke and chasten ; be zealous therefore and repent." 
And then it added, *' Behold I stand at the door and 
knock ; if any man hear my voice and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him and 
he with Me." 'Behold! mark what I am doing! 
observe the purpose of my chastisements ! They are 
tokens of J/y presence. I am standing at the door, 
I am knocking — gently, softly knocking, — and, if 
thou hearest Me and openest thy door, then I will 
come in, and sup with thee, and thou with Me ; but, 
If tbou hearest not, there will be no moTQ knocking. 
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I warn once and again^ and yet again ; and then^ if 
my warnings are unheeded^ I knock no longer, till I 
shall come again and knock with a voice of thunder, 
which even the deafest ears must hear.* So that the 
very gentleness of these words is aweful. Even the 
love in them is terrible. That hand which strikes 
80 quietly and so calmly, yet with so clear and firm a 
stroke, how hard it could strike, if it would : but now 
it would not ; it would invite rather, it would say, 
* Let me in, that I may sup with thee and thou with 
me/ What it can do, what it will do, if they open 
not, we may imagine ; but the Beloved does not 
say. 

II. The door at which our Lord knocks is the 
heart, and the house into which He would enter is a 
man. He Himself is dwelling in His own bright 
house above, where He rests from His labours, and 
is surrounded by unclouded glory ; but He visits the 
earth by His Spirit, seeking for Himself a home 
among the sons of men. And He looks upon every 
one of His baptized people as a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, and a house to which He has a right of access, 
and in which He ought to be allowed to dwell. But 
He never forces an entrance. He stands at the door 
and knocks ; and the door at which He knocks is the 
heart, because he enters in by love. When a man 
loves, his heart opens little by little. When he begins 
to love, the handle turns ; when he continues loving, 
the door begins to move upon its hinges ; when he 
loves much, the door opens, and our Lord enters ; 
when he loves fixedly, deeply, and with all his heart, 
the Beloved of his soul abides with him. 

The heart is the door of our whole nature. Nothing 
can enter into the mind and have an ixAuciift^ >s.^^ 
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the character, except by means of the heart. Evil 
cannot enter into us, to leaven our whole life with 
corruption, unless we love it. Good also can never 
approach us except by the road of love. The heart 
is to the character like what the mouth is to the body. 
Food cannot enter the body except through the lips 
and by the throat. It must be received, it must be 
eaten, it must be swallowed, it must be digested, or 
else it does not pass into the blood. And so, likewise, 
there is no door by which good can pass into the soul 
except the door of the heart, which must receive it, 
and eat of it, and swallow it, and inwardly digest it, 
by love. 

If, therefore, our Lord is to enter into us, to find a 
home within our being, to make us like Himself, to 
change our nature into His own nature, it must be by 
love. A man may have all knowledge in his heart, 
but Christ cannot enter into him by means of know- 
ledge only ; intellect is not the door at which Christ 
stands and knocks ; the only door is love. Our Lord 
Himself is the door into heaven, and that which 
makes Him a door to us is His love. It is because 
He loves us, that He says, " knock and it shall be 
opened ;" * knock at my heart, for it loves you ; knock 
by prayer and my heart shall open to receive you.' 
And as His love makes Him the door of heaven to us, 
so it is our love which is the only door for Him. In 
no other way can He enter into us, or do us any good, 
except we love Him, and open our hearts to receive 
and welcome His love. 

You must see, then, how^all-essential love is. You 

can understand how St. Paul could say, '^ Though I 

speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 

have not chanty, I am become as Boxmdixkg bTase or 
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a tinkling cymbal ;" and " though I have all know- 
ledge and have not love, I am nothing." Without 
Christ we are nothing, and therefore without love we 
are nothing; for where love is not, Christ cannot 
enter in ; so that we are simply nothing if we have not 
love. We may be doors to evil; doors at which 
Satan knocks and finds an entrance ; doors by which 
temptations enter, and from which sin may issue out ; 
but not doors for good. Look, then, well to your 
hearts. Have they love within them ? Have they 
any love ? Have they much love ? If they have 
none, the Lord may knock for ever, but He never 
can get in. Look and see. If they have none, rest 
not till they have a little ; knock by prayer at the 
door of Him who is love, till He opens and gives a 
little measure of that love which He is. And, when 
you have a little, knock and ask for much. And 
when you have much, rest not till you have all, till 
you are all love, till you have a door thrown wide 
open, at which all the love of Christ may enter and 
make you full of love. 

III. But before a door can open, there must be a 
listening ear and a seeing eye. The purpose of a 
door is both to shut out and to let in, — to shut out 
that to which entrance should not be given, and to let 
in that which should come in. It supposes, therefore, 
a listening ear to hear the knocks which may be given, 
and a prudent eye to know when to shut and when to 
open. 

The listening ear is a quickened^conscience. When 
the love of Christ is striking at the door of our hearts, 
looking for love in us by which to enter, conscience 
must be alive, and stand, as it were, with ea.T^ ^t^Ol^ 
to know when He is knocking. Cou^eiexk^^ Vs^ ^^ 
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soul's ear^ as the heart is the soul's door. A man 
whose heart is cold has no door, and a man whose 
conscience is dead has no ear. It is, therefore no less 
needful to keep conscience quick and sharp than to 
keep . the heart warm with love. And how shall we 
do this ? By cultivating it, by educating it, by train- 
ing it. Conscience is not a fixed thing, — the same in 
all men, like sun-dials, which all tell the same time, — 
so that one conscience is much the same as another, 
and tells the truth exactly, neither better nor worse 
than any other. But it is like the hands of a clock, 
which ought to agree with the motions of the earth 
as it revolves upon its daily course, but which agree or 
disagree, according to the goodness or badness of the 
works. If the works be good, regulated well, in 
good order, clean, moistened with oil, the hands will 
tell the time truly ; but if they be bad, they will tell 
the time felsely, or will tell no time at all. The 
agreement or disagreement of the hands with the 
true time depends on the internal state and value of 
the watch. So, likewise, conscience is near the truth 
or far from it, according to its own intrinsic excellence, 
and the degree of accuracy to which it has been 
brought, in each individual man, by careful culture 
and personal goodness. There are consciences of 
every degree of goodness and badness, just as there 
are clocks of every degree of worth or worthlessness, 
because the state of conscience depends upon the 
spiritual state of each particular man. Conscience, 
therefore, may be trained. The power of knowing 
whether an act be good or bad exists in all men, but 
it may exist in every degree, from the lowest to the 
highest, and may be improved little by little, just as 
one who has an ear for music may educaX^ SX, Vj 
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practice and exact attention, to almost any measure of 
skill in distinguisliin^ between notes of sound. 

The training of conscience is a great art and a 
complex process, in which many separate efforts must 
combine for one end. The Word of God must be 
studied as a supreme and infallible authority, revealing 
and interpreting the Divine mind. The precepts of 
the Church must be followed. The example of 
saintly men must be observed and copied. The 
counsels of the wise must be sought. But especially 
the voice of conscience itself must be obeyed. The 
chief secret in the art of trainipg conscience is to 
listen to the commands and warnings which it gives. 
Conscience listened to becomes conscience quickened. 
The more we o]>ey conscience, the more plainly do we 
hear its voice. But conscience slighted becomes con- 
science dead. In men of disobedience, conscience 
becomes dumb. Conscience is a delicate instrument, 
which needs fine treatment, and soon suffers in rough, 
unthinking hands. We must, therefore, be careAil 
that we train it well ; that is, we must keep the ears 
of our souls open by asking often, ' Is this right or 
wrong ? What will my conscience suffer me to do ? 
What is the law or the will of God in this or that ? 
What is the mind of the Holy Spirit?' We must 
examine ourselves frequently, steadily, searchingly, to 
know what is in us, to discover the motives of our 
conduct, to learn whether we are going forward or 
falling back. We must be scrupuloiis, and sensitive, 
and thoughtful, and anxious. We must keep our 
instrument in good tune, that so our acts may be true 
music, harmonious, and in strict accordance with the 
mind of God. Then if Christ shall knock, we shall 
hear Him. 
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And we must be able to see, as well as hear. Eyes 
are necessary as well as ears. The spiritual eye is a 
spiritual mind. Where there is one spiritual sense — 
hearing, there also will be the other spiritual sense — 
seeing, — ^and yet they are different, and must both be 
trained together, or neither will be trained so well. 

Conscience may be quick and sensitive, and yet it 
may be quick and sensitive about wrong things. In 
one sense its edge may be too keen. It may be 
unwise ; it may fix itself upon little things, forgetting 
great, or on great things forgetting little; upon 
anise and cummin only, or upon the weighter matters 
of the law only. Or it may be morbid, thinking of 
sin without thinking of the Redeemer from sin. It 
is an edged tool, intended rightly to divide for the 
soul the law of God, as softened for us in the gospel, 
and will get out of order if turned to other uses, as 
a surgeon's knife, which is meant to cut flesh, if 
turned to graving wood or tombstones. We need, 
therefore, wisdom to know what is right, to see who 
it is that is standing at the door, to discern spiritual 
things, to distinguish between the look of our Lord 
and other appearances ; in short, we need the mind of 
Christ, the spiritual mind. It is not enough to believe 
a little and do some good things, and, generally, 
to act and behave ourselves in what is called a con- 
scientious, and even religious, way. This is well, 
but it is only a beginning. We must have Christ 
formed within us. We must know how to open the 
door at the right times and in the right way, so as to 
allow our Lord to come now into this part of our 
house, and now into that ; now into one chamber, 
and now into another ; to come by the roof into our 
beads when we are thinking, and by the door into our 
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hearts when we ar^ feeling ; to sanctify our eyes that 
we may look to nothing but what is good, and our 
ears that we may listen to no sounds that are not of 
heaven ; to ennoble every part of us, so that we may 
be sanctified wholly, — body, soul, and spirit. Mere 
virtue is not enough, nor self-denial, nor patience ; 
though these are all good. We must be heavenly- 
minded. We must be saintly. Insight into divine 
things ; a life like our Lord's, whose very meat and 
drink it was to do God's will ', a demeanour which is 
above mere human nature, because it is the result of 
supernatural grace: for these we must labour, after 
these we must seek. The seeing eye, — the mind 
which " searches all things," even " the deep things 
of God," — this we must cultivate, if we would know 
the presence of the Beloved when His voice is knocking 
at our door, and He would come in to us and sup. 

IV. And how does He knock? He knocks by 
chastisements. He does not always knock before He 
enters. Into some men He never enters at all. Where 
the heart is not a door, but a hard stone wall, — thick, 
obdurate, and impenetrable, — He neither stands nor 
knocks; but having knocked again and again, and 
finding neither door, nor ear, nor eye, He goes away. 
Into some, or into some at times, He enters without 
knocking. When the heart is opened easily, so that a 
little push, a very small motion of His hand, is 
enough to give Him entrance. He goes in and out con- 
tinually, as a man into the house in which he lives 
abidingly ; knocking not at all, or scarcely knocking, 
because the slightest tap, the very faintest sound, is 
heard by the listening ear, and answered by the seeing 
eye. But when the heart which is not deatvtaX.^ ^i ^^ 
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love becomes cold and flags in loving, locking Him out, 
locking itself against Him, and when the listening ear 
gets doll, and the seeing eye grows heavy, then there 
comes a knock, — a clear, distinct sound, which no voice 
but His could utter, an unearthly note, which no hand 
but His could strike ; — not loud, but quiet, not violent, 
but gentle ; like the fell of a firm foot, which falleth 
softly, or like the breaking of waves upon a still day, 
when thunder is nigh at hand. That knock of His 
has nothing else like it. There is a strength about it, 
and a majesty, which words cannot picture, and yet, 
withal, a tenderness and constraining sweetness, which 
breathes the very soul of love. Those who have heard 
it know it, and to others it is a mystery hidden from 
them, which they cannot know. 

When the Beloved knocks. He chastens. His blow 
is loving ; still it is a blow. He seldom knocks more 
than once at one time. His blows are seldom double or 
treble. One blow is commonly enough for those who 
love Him. He strikes once, and commonly, unless it 
be absolutely needful. He does not strike soon again. 
At any rate. He waits a litde, and then, if His first 
stroke was unheeded. He strikes another and a heavier 
blow. If a third stroke be needful, it is likely that 
love is grown very cold, and there is danger, exceeding 
danger, that he may stand and wait no longer, but for 
a long season may withdraw Himself and go away. 

These chastisements are not judgments. They are 
rather warnings than judgments. They are the strokes 
of a father who loves his child, and proves his love by 
chastening them. And at the same time they are 
warnings, that, if chastisements be not listened to, and 
the locked door reopened, they will be changed here- 
into judgments which shall be terrible. 
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And^ looking at them thus^ there is something even 
in their soilness and in the love which breathes through- 
out them which is awefuUy sublime. Our Lord knocks 
at the door of a man's soul ; that is, in a quiet, gentle 
way, He strips him of a great blessinj^, or He sends 
some great evil from which flesh and blood recoil. 
He takes from him some good possession, or He cuts 
off some object of affection, — son or daughter, sister or 
brother, wife or husband, parent or friend. Or He 
sends him some terrible pain, or some grievous sick- 
ness, or disease, or some sore reproach. And these 
are but gentle strokes^ strokes so gentle that no one^ 
unless he has a quick ear, could tell that it was the 
knock and chastisement of Christ; these are His warn- 
ings, the sound with which He speaks to those who 
love Him. What, then, must His judgments be? 
These blows, which strike a man to the earth, are the 
gentle notes of love. What must the voice of His 
anger be? **The thimder of His power, who can un- 
derstand ?" Oh ! we can form some dim conception of 
the terrors of that storm which shall break upon the 
earth ; we can imagine, in some feeble measure, how 
it can come to pass that the sun shall be darkened, and 
the moon not give her light, and the stars fall from 
heaven, and the powers of heaven be shaken, when the 
sign of His coming appears upon the sky ; for we 
know Him in his mood of softness, — just as the calmness 
of the sea, when it is heaving in majestic rest, gives 
awful intimation of the power which lies behind such 
stillness and of the fury into which it may be lashed 
by angry storms. 

V. The very love, then, which speaks in these words 
is terrible — " Behold I stand at the door and knock I" 
' I am knocking at your heart iiOYr)\>^ca\M^\ ^^^i^^ 

Fd 
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show you what my love is, and would win an entrance 
by nothing else but love ; but if this is my love, what 
is my power V And I think, my brethren, that no one 
who has a listening ear and a seeing eye, can doubt 
but that He who spoke thus to the Church at Laodicea 
is saying now to His whole Church throughout the 
earth, ^ I stand and knock.' The state of the Church 
generally is not unlike the state of Laodicea. In days 
gone by it was cold and almost dead. Faith had almost 
perished from the earth. The salt had almost lost its 
savour, and was itself approaching to corruption. The 
watchmen were asleep. But our Lord awoke them ; 
and now the Church, at least in some of its members, 
is not cold ; and yet it is not hot, as in days when per- 
secution lit its fires and heated the blood of martyrs. 
It is in a sort of middle state ; lukewarm, yet more 
likely to get hotter than colder ; lukewarm, and tending 
to heat. And our Lord is standing at the door, and 
saying while He chastens, "As many as I love I 
rebuke and chasten. Be zealous, therefore, and 
repent." 

Especially of late years He has been knocking. But 
seven or eight years ago. He knocked at the door of 
Europe, sounding the note of war. War, on a scale of 
vastness hitherto unknown, and with losses and suf. 
ferings not often paralleled, startled the peace of Europe 
and cried to all who could hear, ' Unlock thy door ; 
repent.' A little while before, the same portion of the 
globe — that portion to which the name of Christendom 
applies peculiarly — had been shaken by the earthquake 
of revolution, which overturned thrones, and shook 
society from its base to its highest pinnacles. After that 
He knocked at the door of England, by the blows which 
Jffe struck against her Indian empire ; speaking to her 
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Church and her children in a voice which could not be 
mistaken ; telling her, by sufferings unheard of since 
the world's creation, and by atrocities endured by gentle 
women and martyred innocents, that she has not loved 
Him as she ought, or acted as became her high voca- 
tion ; and warning her of greater evils yet in store, if 
she returns not to her first love and uses not her great 
opportunities. And now, at this time He is again threat- 
ening the whole of Europe with the clouds which por- 
tend a coming storm. The " sky is dark and lowering." 
Men's hearts are *^ failing them for fear," and are filled 
with black forebodings, while armed men look upon 
each other, and are waiting for the expected signal 
which shall light the flames of universal war. 

We must listen to these knocks, my brethren. They 
are calls to every one, because to all. They are not 
like individual chastisements, which speak to separate 
men, or families, or societies. They are chastisements 
to the whole Church, and they speak to every member 
of the Church, awakening all and each. If the Church 
has been lukewarm, it has been so because most of its 
members have had but little love, and have shut their 
door against Christ, whom they have treated as a 
stranger and took not in. If the Church is to be hot, 
if its lock is to turn, if its hinges are to move lightly, 
if Christ our Lord is to enter in and feast with it, and 
in return for love is to give the riches of His everlast- 
ing mercy, giving love to us first that we may love 
Him, and then giving more love that we may love Him 
more ; — if this is to be, — each door must open ; each 
heart must grow more full of zeal; each ear must 
become sharper and more true ; each conscience must 
become more awakened; and each eye, each mind, 
each temper must become more sipvntviLiaV^mox^ 5aaX\a»r 
B 4 
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ted with the mind of Christ, more full of light from 
heaven. You, brethren, you, each separate one among 
you, must blow your own fire into more fervent heat ; 
you, each of you, must be more watchful, more careful, 
more full of every good work. Faith must root itself 
more deeply ; hope must reach further forward, waiting 
patiently ; love must burn more brightly. We must 
forget time, which is fleeting. We must live for eter- ^ 
nity. 

Listen then. The Lord is knocking. Hearken. 
His hand is lifted. It falls upon your door. His 
voice speaks to you. He says, * I knock ; these blows 
are from Me. I give them because I love you, and 
you love not as I would have you love Me. I strike 
because I would strike love from you, as iron strikes 
fire from flint I knock, but I knock softly now, be* 
cause I would soften you. I speak, but I speak in 
whispers, because I would not break your ear with a 
voice more loud than thunder. Listen and open, and 
let Me in, that I may feast you on My love. But, if 
you hear Me not, I will come again, in clouds and great 
glory. I will come and mount upon that throne before 
which the eartli and heaven shall vanish ; and you, 
too, shall then flee away, and be carried into ever- 
lasting ruin, if now you will not love that Saviour 
who then will be your judge.' 
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Preaohei at the time of Ihe Corueeration of St Jokn'e Church, ae the latt of 

a Course of Sermons, 



Eph. iv, 4. 
" There is one body." 

THE subject of the first in that course of sermons 
which has been preached during the past week 
from this pulpit was Loye ; Loye, as taught hj the 
precepts and illustrated by the character of St John 
the beloved. The subject of the last sermon in that 
course^ to which you are now about to listen^ is Unity. 
And I am sure you will agree with me in thinking 
that the end is of a piece with the beginning. Loye 
and unity agree together. Unity proceeds from loye. 
Loye is the sap which circulates life throughout the 
tree. Unity is the fruit which the sap produces as 
the Ml outcoming of life. Where the one is there 
will the other be also. But loye is the cause^ and 
unity is the consequence. So that we shall wisely 
end with unity as we began well with loye. 

My subject is unity^ or^ which is the same thing, 
the unity of Christ's Church. I am about to speak 
to you on the nature of the body of Christ, in so far 
as respects ite imity. My purpose is to expound to 
you the text, which asserts in four ^OT^a, «xA ^tsitfc 
f6 
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as plain as they are fiill of meaning, that ^^ there is 
one body." It announces a fact. That which it 
declares is not a mere supposition, not a bright 
creation of man's inventive faculties, not a dream of 
the night, or a bold flight of the imagination, or an 
unreal fancy, but a fact. There is. There is a bodt/. 
Nor only this. But, more plainly stiU, this body is 
one ; there is one body. This society which is, is 
one society. Unity is a characteristic of it. It 
belongs to its essence that it is one. That is what the 
text asserts. And I should wish to unfold the 
substance of its meaning. I cannot now attempt to 
exhaust the subject, for it is very wide, or to lay bare 
before you all its fulness, for it is very deep ; but I 
shall endeavour, with the help of God, to give you 
some clear conception as to what this oneness of the 
Church is, and to lead you to some practical con- 
clusions which may aid you in giving effect to the 
doctrine and bringing it to bear upon your common 
life. 

I. If we look for the ultimate grounds of the 
Church's unity, we must find them in the profound 
secrets of the Divine nature, and in the unitt/ of Ood. 
There is one Church because there is one God. In 
God there are several Persons, — the Father, the Son, 
the Holy Spirit, — ^yet one God. In the Church 
there are many members, yet but one body. It is 
our Lord Himself who carries us up to the mystery 
of the Blessed Trinity as the basis of the Church's 
unity, when He says, " That they may be onef as We 
are" And again, " That they all may be one ; a^ 
Thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in Us,** And yet once more, " The glory 
which Thou gavest Me I have given them, that they 
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may be one, even a^ We are one. I in them and Thou 
in Me, that they may be made perfect in one.^^ So 
that the ultimate ground of the unity of the body is 
the unity of God. 

The connecting link which joins these two unities 
together is the Person of our Lord, the Son of God, 
" I in them and Thou in Me," binds the Church to 
God, and makes it one as God is one. There is 
" one God and Father of all." There is ** one Lord 
and His name one." Our Lord Jesus Christ enter- 
ing into our flesh became the King of an universal 
kingdom, and the new head of a yast family which 
filled the earth. The incarnation of the Son is the 
earthly foundation, as the unity of the Godhead is the 
heavenly groundwork of the Church. It is an acknow- 
ledged truth that men, as sons of Adam, are '^ of one 
blood over the whole earth." It is a parallel doc- 
trine that all regenerate men, — in other words, all 
members of the visible Church, are of the one blood 
of Jesus Christ. He is the new Adam, the head of 
a new redeemed race, — "which were born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but . of God," — on whom He pours 
the life blood of His quickening Spirit, that all 
through Him may be revived. This is one of the 
great doctrines of the New Testament, which most 
distinctly teaches, throughout its whole course, that 
all Christians are united to each other in the new 
Adam, who is the Lord Jesus Christ ; the instruments 
of union being the one Baptism, in which all are 
joined to their Redeemer, and the one bread and cup 
of the Lord's Supper, in which the union is continued 
which the first of the two sacraments began, TV^xja. 
there is one Church because there \a one Sat\our. 
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Mofeover, as the SaTioiir is one so there is ame faiths 
Trath is one. There has been £rom the beginning 
'' a form of sound words " as St. Panl caDs it,— com- 
mitted as a deposit into the hands of fiidiihl men, who 
afe boond by ereiy sacred obligation to keep it nn- 
defiled, and intrust it, in their torn, to future genera- 
tions, to be preserved inviolate to the worid^s end. 
That is the truth, one and the same always. That is 
the one faith, written and expounded in the old creeds, 
and professed in Holy Baptism, which all Christians 
must believe and keep, and in keeping and believing 
it, be one. Of course, too, as they must keep the 
one faith, so they must refuse to communicate wiih 
those who reject it The same Scriptures which com- 
mand unity in mind and doctrine, command also that 
no fellowship should be kept with those who teach 
other doctrine, and that those should be avoided who 
cause divisions contrary to sound truth. So that, 
positively, the Church is one as holding fellowship 
with all who agree in all substantial verities, nega- 
tively, as standing off from those who reject the one 
hereditary &ith. 

Also, there is one and the *' same rule " of life by 
which all the members of the body are required to walk. 
The will of God, as made known in His Word and 
by His Law, interpreted in the fulness of its spiritual 
import, and perfectly exhibited in the blameless life 
of His incarnate Son, is the one pattern which all 
the followers of Christ must copy, the one way by 
which they must approach to God. 

And from this it follows that that is *' one hope.'* 

Having the same rule of life, the members of the 

Church have also the same promises to encourage 

tAem in the discbarge of their proper duty, and the 
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same high and everlasting rewards to which they can 
look forward, as the fruit of their labours, and thfe 
crown of all their desires. 

Further, the Church is held together in the bonds 
of a common love. " By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another," is the declaration of the Church's Head. 
The multitude of them that believe are " of one heart 
and one soul," so that if " one member suffer all the 
members suffer with it ; or one member be honoured all 
the members rejoice with it." The Church is one 
because it is animated by the spirit of love. And 
being one in love it is one in life, one in common 
sacraments, common labours, common aims, common 
discipline; the several branches of the Church agreeing 
together in all questions of great and universal interest, 
though following the instincts of a measured liberty, 
and varying in those lesser matters of custom, form, 
or ceremonial, where variety may exist without con- 
flicting with essential principles of order, and without 
endangering the primary and fundamental truth. 

And, finally, there is one ministry j appointed by the 
Church's Head to lead the members of the body, to be 
stewards of the heavenly mysteries, to expound the 
Word, to administer the Sacraments, and preserve the 
Truth. The ministry — in its three-fold order of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, emanating from the Twelve 
Apostles whom our Lord Himself commissioned, and 
carried on in a direct succession to our own day, is the 
bond which holds the Church together, — ^linking the 
present to the past, and maintaining the order and 
discipline of the kingdom, upon the principles estab- 
lished for its guidance by those who were inspired to 
be its founders, and who were lei in?^^^ vcA» ^ 
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the truth. There is one ministry. The ministry of 
the Church Catholic is the same ministry which our 
Lord founded. Each generation has handed on the 
commission to that which succeeded it. The ministry 
of this day is one with that of the Apostles ; one in 
order, one— excepting that which was miraculous and 
extraordinary — ^in gifts, in efficacy, in glory, in power. 

The Church, then, is one because God is one; one 
because it has one Lord who joins its members to the 
one Father of all, and sheds upon them the one all* 
quickening Spirit ; one as haying^one faith once for 
all delivered to the saints } one as haying one rule of 
life ; one as haying one hope, one loye, one life ; and 
finally, one as gifted with an apostolic ministry, in- 
heriting the commission first intrusted to the Twelve 
Apostles whom oui* Lord Himself anointed to their 
high office, and carried down to the present day by 
the sacred rite of ordination. 

IL But what is this Church which is thus essen- 
tially one ? It is a body. It is not spirit only. It 
has flesh and bones. It is outward, it is visible, it is 
measurable, it is intelligible. Like a man, it has a 
body and a soul ; not a soul only, nor a body only, 
but a body and a soul, — ^both. " There is one body 
and one Spirit." By one Spirit, it is said, ye are all 
baptized into one body. Again, "We being many are 
one body in Christ J^ Again, " We being many are one 
bread and one body J* Again, " Ye are the body of 
Christ and members in particular." And again it is 
said, "^The Church which is His body, the fulness of 
Him that fiUeth all in all." 

In all these passages the Church is actually called 
a body. In a multitude of other passages the same 
truth is implied. The most common of all names 
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for the Church is kingdom. Our Lord continually 
speaks of it as " the kingdom of heaven." Now a 
kingdom is a body of men united in a society^ under 
a king as their head. The Church is spoken of as a 
net enclosing fishes^ as a field in which wheat grows, 
as a fold, as a flock, as a house built upon a rock, as 
" the mountain of the Lord," as " a holy nation," a 
"peculiar people," as a vine tree, as a city — New 
Jerusalem, — ^and the like ; all of them outward things, 
all of them suggesting the idea of many parts united 
in one associated whole, and all condemning that 
spurious kind of spiritualism, which, not content to 
set the spirit above the letter, and to assert the intrinsic 
superiority of inward life to the outward form which 
manifests and gives it permanence, explains away 
whatever is outward as beyond the reach of spiritual 
influence, and puts asunder that body and spirit whiqh 
God has joined in one. 

In fact, the Church is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, There is one Spirit and that Spirit has one 
body. The Church is a society, an holy corporation, 
a vast and sacred city filled with citizens, a tree 
spreading out its green and shadowing branches into 
all cornel's of the earth, a great family covering earth 
and adopted into heaven. It was the idea of Him 
whose plans are as great as they are profound, to 
establish and to create a vast society— call it what you 
will, a family, or a kingdom, or a state — which should 
exist in aU places, and include all people, and last for 
all time. That was the purpose of God, and it is a 
purpose so great and so magnificent that it could not 
have emanated from any lower origin. It was God's 
counsel, formed in the beginning before worlds were 
made, to make men one. To accom.^\\^ ^\%) ^^ 
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would form a great society, of which His Son should 
be the king and head. He would send His bishops, 
called to a coequal apostleship, with no head but their 
Head in Heaven, into the four continents and to the 
islands which emerge from every sea, and with them 
the Christian priesthood, associated in the duties of 
their office yet subordinate to them, and deacons, to 
serve in the ministry of the Gospel, and hold the 
lowest place in the work of Christ. The world was 
to be their field of labour. In every land, to every 
man, they were to teach the one truth, dispense the 
same sacraments, build up the one Church, until the 
world's end. They were not to interfere with politics, 
hot to fight with weapons of carnal warfare, not in 
such wise to spread our Lord's kingdom as though it 
was one of the kingdoms of the earth. " My king- 
dom is not of this world," was to be their motto, and 
the cross was to be their sign and crest. The king- 
dom which they were sent to propagate was to be an 
universal kingdom, and could only become universal 
by leaving all particular and national kingdoms to do 
their own work, and do it in their own way. This 
was God's purpose. This is God's purpose still. It 
has been thwarted. Sin has interfered with its 
development. The mercy which proposed to itself 
to hallow all kingdoms, and elevate all governments, 
and bring in a reign of peace, and make earth an 
elysium, in which happy men might love each other, 
and the cockatrice grow harmless, and the lion lie 
down with the lamb, has been frustrated by man's 
perverseness, who would not see his own bliss and 
would not trust the wisdom of his heavenly Father. 
The counsel has been realized in a very imperfect 
manner, hjr reason of man's wilful obstinacy and 
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determined sin. But in as far as it has not been 
frustrated, in as far as men have not resisted Gt)d*s 
Spirit, in as far as the Church lias been allowed to 
fulfil its high mission, and do its lieavenlj work 
among a world of sinners — ^in so far earth has been 
blessed. War has lost something of its horror, 
science has opened, like a flower, beneath the sunny 
influences of a free inquiring spirit, woman has been 
elevated, the poor are being instructed, slavery is 
being abolished, the varied ranks of society are being 
drawn more closely to each other. Things are much 
better, in many ways, than they were before the 
coming of our Lord into the world. Still they are 
very far from what they ought to be. The waves are 
generally too unquiet and tempestuous to carry to our 
ears the music which is heard in Heaven. But 
sometimes at God's bidding there is a great calm. 
Sometimes the waves are hushed into a slumber and 
the air is still. Then our charmed ears may catch a 
few notes of the angelic melody, borne to us across 
the waters. Then echoes of a perfect unity come 
floating to us upon words which have been winged 
by peace. 

This, then, is a great truth. There is one body. 
The Church of Christ is one. There is one universal 
Church in many lands. All the individuals composing 
that Church are many members, but all together 
are the one body of Christ. We are members one 
of ai^other, and all of Christ. We are one with the 
saints departed who once belonged and still belong 
to Christ. We are one with all the members of the 
Church who are living now, having " one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all." We 
are one with all who shall yet \>e\cm% \o C»\xrvaX^ — 
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with generations yet unborn who shall hereafter b6 
subjects of that kingdom which fills the earth. It ig 
a great doctrine. The soul grows large, and widens 
into the vastness of a world-embracing sympathy, as 
it meditates upon the one body of the one Spirit, 
which can never perish, and which has been, and 
eyer shall be, the leaven of the earth. 

III. And now that I may bring the truth more 
closely home to your hearts and consciences let me 
say to you first of all : Believe in it. Believe in the 
unity of the Church. It is not easy to believe in it. 
When we look around and see the sad divisions of 
the Christian world it is hard to believe that our 
Lord intended Christians to be one body. The world 
in general does not believe in it at all. The world 
says : ' There is one Spirit ; Christians must have one 
heart and one mind ; but whether they belong to one 
society or not is of no importance ; there is not one 
body.' This is what the world says. The world has 
invented a theory of the Church to agree with the 
distracted state of Christendom, and has perverted the 
word Catholicity from that true meaning in which it 
represents the variety of members in a single body, 
till it is used to denote a number of discordant bodies 
which, having no common principles or organization, 
are by some strange process confounded into one. 
To be a Catholic in ancient times was to believe that 
old truth which had been held in all ages, and to 
belong to that old society which was built upon the 
Twelve Apostles by its Head and Founder, Christ. 
To be a Catholic in modem language is to hold no 
fixed opinions, and to be a member of any new and 
mushroom Church. Men now too often speak as though 
unity of spirit was contrary to outward and bodily 
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unitj, and deny that there is any single body in 
which the world may yet be made one. That is the 
popular theory in modem times. And when we see 
in newspapers^ and hear in common talk^ and read in 
a multitude of books^ that the Church is many, and 
that it is quite a mistake and a piece of bigotry to 
understand the Bible literally and believe that the 
Church is one ; — I say, when we hear these things 
and read these things, and when, further, we 
remember how many good men there are who say — 
' I belong to Luther,' and * I belong to Wesley,' 
and ' I belong to Calvin,' and ' I am a Baptist,' 
and * I am a Plymouth Brother,' and ^ I am an 
Independent,' and the like, we are very apt to get 
confused, and to say, * Perhaps, after all, I have 
been dreaming, the world must be right and the 
Bible must be wrong.' It really is hard to believe 
this truth. A man must say, " Let God be true and 
every man a liar," before he can bring himself to a 
conviction and a firm faith that, since God declares it, 
the Church is and must be one. Believe it then, my 
brethren. Believe that the body of Christ is one as 
God is one. Believe not the world's lie but God's 
truth. Believe not God's enemy when he tells you 
that there is not one body. Oh, I can fancy that I 
hear the laugh which rings throughout the courts of 
hell, as devils congratulate each other upon the cheat 
which they have palmed upon the sons of men. 
' What fools,' they say, ' these Christians are. We 
have told them that Christ is many, and they believe 
our words. We have said to them — The more sects, 
the more life ; schism is unity ; war is peace ; 
quarrels are love ; discord is harmony. And they 
listen to us. We whisper m \K^vt ^».tv— ^^>x 
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among yourselves that you may conquer Satan. 
Desti'oy each other in civil warfare, and then you 
shall prevail against the gates of hell. Hate each 
other, for so shall ye bring in a bright millenium of 
love.' So we might hear the fellen spirits talking, 
amid maniac shouts of savage glee. And what do 
they say in Heaven while sounds like these are heard 
in hell ? I hear no laughter there among those 
Angels and Archangels who rejoice when a sinner 
turns to God. But I see sadness on their faces. I 
watch the river of their tears. I hear them say in 
tones of plaintive melancholy, * Oh, when will 
Christians know that unity is strength, and that the 
Church is the bond of unity, and that the victory 
which overcomes the world and hell is faith, the one 
faith.' Believe the Angels. That which they see is 
the truth. They see the oneness of the Three who 
are One. They see the unity of the Church, which 
is an image of that oneness. And that which they 
behold with awe and admiration do ye with thank- 
fulness believe. 

2. Next I say, pray for unity. If we are bound 
to believe in unity we are bound to do what in us 
lies to bring it to pass. What, then, can we better 
do than pray ? It is absent from us. It is slow in 
coming. It is a blessing withheld from the Church, by 
God, for a long season. And it is prayer alone which 
shall bring it back. Pray for unity. We are but a 
few persons, but if we all agree together to let no day 
pass in which we will not pray for unity to a God of 
peace and love, who knows how much we might 
accomplish through the mercy and grace of Him who 
answers prayer? Put emphasis into your public 
petitionB 08 often as the words come round, '^ from 
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schism, Good Lord deliver us;'* *'give to all nations 
unity, peace, and concord ;" *' that all who call 
themselves Christians m&j hold the faith in unity of 
Spirit, and in the bond of peace ;" " give unto Thy 
servants that peace which the world cannot give." 
And use daily, as part of your private prayers, the 
prayer for unity in the form of prayer for the Queen's 
Accession. We know not what a gracious God may 
do, in answer to such united intercession for a 
distracted Christendom, which does not now know 
^' how good and joyful a thing it is to dwell together 
in unity." 

3. Nor only pray, but labour. To labour is to pray. 
Labour for unity. Promote unity as far as you 
can. It is the saying of a great father in the Church, 
" He does not possess the love of God who does not love 
the unity of the Church." Desire the unity of the 
Church, and do what in you lies to bring it back 
again. There can be but little religious life when 
there is not unity. When St. Paul says to the 
Ephesians, *' He gave some, apostles ; and some, 
prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers : for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ : till we all come, in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ," he plainly shows us that unity is not a mere 
ornament of Christianity, but part of its essence, — so 
that where unity is not, there is no approach to 
perfection, no '* edifying," no advance in knowledge, 
no growth in grace and conformity to the image of 
Christ. His words have no meaning at all if they 
do not prove clearly that it is the Nery vaa^ v(A ^xl^^ 
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and purpose of the Christian religion to remove 
eyerjthing which separates man from man, and 
brother from brother, that so the whole world may be 
both inwardly and outwardly one. And when he 
adds, ''That we henceforth be no more children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive ; but 
speaking the truth in love, may grow up unto Him in 
all things which is the Head, even Christ," he no less 
manifestly teaches that truth is as far as love from a 
dividing temper. His language could hardly have been 
stronger. He speaks of those who are afflicted with 
this injurious and evil disposition, as though they were 
nothing but children, babes in knowledge and infants 
in perception of spiritual things. He likens them to a 
ship which has been abandoned upon the wide and path- 
less ocean, and now is floating, rudderless and aimless, 
upon troubled and unsteady waters, the victim of ever- 
changing tempests, the sport of insolent and heady 
waves. He even goes so far, in the pealing burst and 
flash of his indignant spirit, as to declare, in terms 
which nothing could have justified except the 
enormity of the sin which he condemned, that the 
, leaders of division are no better than cunning gamblers 
who throw the dice for souls, and cheat their followers 
by trick of hand and sleight of guileful policy, 
mocking them with a pretence of life, and making 
game of their salvation. It was in terms like these 
that St. Paul considered it his duty to speak of 
division, as though it was in itself the evidence and 
fruit of all evil, and of unity, as if it was the crown 
and consummation of all that is high and good. Do 
then what you can to heal division and to remove so 
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great a plague from an afflicted Christendom. Labour 
for imity. It may be long before it comes, but it shall 
come at last. Do what you can to hasten its arrival. 
In the first place, abstain from everything which can 
stir up strife and so cause disunion, especially among 
those who are members along with yourselves of the 
One Catholic Church. "Let all bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking be put 
away from you, with all malice." And, on the other 
hand, " Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ's sake, 
hath forgiven you." " Be followers of God as dear 
children, and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved 
us and given Himself for us." Look upon all the 
members of the Church as brothers, and live as 
brethren in love. And as to those who are not of us, 
strive not with them, condemn them not. Whatsoever 
is good in them — whatsoever is pure, lovely, honest, 
of good report, — recognize as God's work and thank 
Him for it. It were blasphemy against God's Holy 
Spirit to doubt or deny that what none but He could 
have accomplished is done by His hand. Love in 
them whatever is good and rejoice in it ; but do not 
partake in their schism, which is sin. Be charitable 
always, but never compromise the truth, which is not 
yours to give away. And do what you can to bring 
others who are not of it into communion with that one 
body of which you are part. You belong, through 
God's mercy, to a true branch of the Holy Universal 
Church. While other Protestant communities sacri- 
ficed the integrity of apostolic order for the sake 
of other truth, it pleased God to preserve to the 
Church of England the true outward framework of 
the body, as well as the inward, ^ife oS ^"^ ^^\t^X, 
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That great blessing has been preserved to us that we 
might communicate it to these and other distant 
comers of the earth. Do what you can to propagate 
the Church. If Christians are to be one here, 
members of one body, ours is the body which must 
make them one. Love the Church and spread it; 
not with strife but in meekness, not by contention but 
by love. Be full of peace within and you will 
promote unity without You will teach your fellow 
Christians; and then, but not till then, you will bring 
the heathen to the fold of the one Shepherd. For it 
is not till Christians are imited that '^ the world will 
know that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world." There is one body. Do what you can 
to make the world one. 



SERMON X. 
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St. Lukb xiv, 7 — 11. 

And He put forth a parable to those which were bidden, when 
He marked how they chose out the chief rooms ; saying unto 
them, When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not 
down in the highest room ; lest a more honourable man than 
thou be bidden of him ; and he that bade thee and him come 
and say to thee. Give this man place ; and thou begin with 
shame to take the lowest room. But when thou art bidden, go 
and sit down in the lowest room ; that when he that bade thee 
cometh, he may say unto thee. Friend, go up higher: then 
shalt thou have worship in the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee. For whosoever exidteth himself shall be 
abased ; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.'* 

IN the gospel for to-day we have another instance 
of the way in which the highest principles of 
religion may be brought to bear upon the commonest 
concerns of daily life. In a former gospel we we're 
taught to consider the lilies, that we might learn from 
them the rules of ornament and dress. To-day, the 
Son of God descends from the throne of His glory to 
instruct us in the laws and principles of precedence, 
and to indicate a line of conduct by which a Christian 
will be sure to find his proper place. 

The occasion which suggested the lesson was a 
feast, at which the guests were struggling for priority 
and engaging in an unworthy contest for the bi^^^ekX 
and most honourable seat. Tlie pet^onA Nq\vc^ ^^^t^ 
invited to the feast were striving one ^kigeiivat «AiQ?8BKt , 
a 
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like bones when they ran a noe. And oar Lord, 
pained at the spectacle, and shocked at the wrong 
feeling and worse taste which were eyidenced by so 
selfish and discreditable a rivaliy, seized at once the 
opportonity, and showed, in that simple and inoflfensiye 
manner which was natural and habitaal to Him, 
that the way to settle the difficulty which lay before 
them was exactly the opposite to that which they 
were then following ; that, in &ct, they must reyerse 
the rules of earthly races, and try — ^not who should 
come in first, but — ^who should be the last of all and 
the seryant of all his brethren. So that the rule 
which he laid down is so simple that it cannot too 
soon be stated ; — the Christian, when a choice is open 
to him, will always choose the worst place. And in 
pointing this out He at the same time clearly shows 
us that no man can be too humble, and that the 
greatest persons are those who think least about their 
own dignity, and least esteem themselyes. 

There are seyeral points in the whole circumstance, 
as recorded in the gospel, which are well worthy of 
our notice ; and I would first remark on the relation- 
ship which obyiously exists between good manners 
and religious principle. 

I. It is evident that the Pharisees whom our Lord 
condemns were guilty of an act of rudeness, or, as we 
say, of bad manners, and it is no less plainly evident 
that they were sadly ignorant of the religion which 
they so formally and ostentatiously professed. Just 
before this, our Lord found fault with them for 
ignorance of the purposes of God in establishing the 
Sabbath as a day of rest, and then they provoked a 
fresh censure by an unseemly contest for priority of 
place. 
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It is sometimes thought that go<5d manners — hy 
which, I suppose, we mean a behaviour which is 
agreeable to others in the little affitirs of common 
intercourse — are an accomplishment which can be 
learnt by rule and precept, and put on and off at 
pleasure, like a dress. This is a mistake. Manners 
are a part of the man. Manners flow fi*om character. 
Manners, as both the Latin and the Greek as well as 
the English language teach us, do not belong to the 
mere outward form and appearance of a man, but grow 
outwards from within, and are intimately connected 
with his morals and the habits of his life. Manners 
make the man, and are the man. Good manners are 
not to be learnt, like any trade, by rule and practice. 
There are no rules which, by themselves, are sufficient 
to make a man behave rightly in his intercourse with 
his fellow-men, unless we go to the root of the matter 
and send him to the laws of God. Good manners rest 
on right feeling, and right feeling can only be produced 
by true religion. So that, really, the only way to aim 
at having good manners is to aim at being good. There 
is not any shorter road to this much-longed-for 
consummation. 

The conduct of the Pharisees on this occasion is a 
plain evidence of this. Among them, as we cannot 
doubt, were men who knew the world and thought 
themselves polished gentlemen, and would have 
condemned the violation of those laws of manner and 
propriety which were commonly recognized among 
the class in which they moved. And yet these men 
of the world, these so-called gentlemen, are not aware 
that their manners are bad, when they push themselves 
forward, and use the most strenuoua effotVa iSoaXo^^t^ 
znajr have a worse position and \>e die^w^ ^^ ^^ 
a2 
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advantage which they are eager to obtain themselves. 
Does not this show us that the customs of the world, 
and the habits of society, and the laws of honour, and 
other such like codes of conduct, whatever service 
they may render and whatever functions they may 
discharge, are not sufficient guides of behaviour, 
and are no security for right action, in cases where 
propriety of demeanour will depend on reaf delicacy 
of feeling and a refined gentleness of heart ? 

The truth is, the Pharisees were guided in such 
matters by merely worldly principle. Their religion 
was hollow and hypocritical, and did not influence 
their lives. In things like these, their conduct was 
regulated by worldly custom, and custom led them 
astray. The world looks rather to what is outwardly 
fair than to what is really fine and delicate, and the 
world of that day saw nothing unbecoming in that 
preference of self to others which our Lord condemned. 
If a gloss can be given to society, and if all which in 
appearance is harsh and rough can be kept from 
intruding itself into notice, the world is satisfied. 
The world looks to semblances, — to that which seems 
proper rather than to that which is right, and therefore 
it is not a guide which can be trusted. It judges by 
custom and opinion rather than by unchanging laws 
of truth. And though it is often right, and often 
leavened in some considerable measure by true 
religious principle, it will fail to direct men truly, 
whenever the fluctuating current of human opinion is 
not directed in its movements by the unerring laws of 
God. Religion is the ground on which manners, 
like everything else which is good, alone can rest. 
Good conduct, good feeling, good manners can be 
biult. ou no /bundation except tke \o\e an^ i«at <i^ 
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God. Holiness is the school of manners^ because 
holiness cultivates and refines the heart. 

II. It may next be noticed that self-forgetfulness is 
the essence of good manners^ as of all else that is 
noble in character and in life. 

It has been remarked by a great English moralist, 
whose words are quoted by one who comments 
upon this passage, that " the universal axiom in 
which all complaisance is included, and from 
which flow all the formalities which custom has 
established in civilized nations is, that no person 
should give anypreference to himself J^ And another, 
whose knowledge of mankind is undisputed, has 
observed that ** pride, ill-nature, and want of sense 
are the three great sources of ill-manners." This last 
assertion is in entire agreement with the first, and the 
two combined would lead to the conclusion that when 
a man can estimate his own importance lightly and 
that of others highly, and when he can so far deny 
himself as to sacrifice his own pleasure or convenience, 
in order that others may enjoy the good which he 
resigns, he has sown the seed of good manners which 
time and knowledge will ripen into fruit. 

To make a real gentleman you must make a 
Christian. A truly gentle person is not a man who 
has been merely polished by society, as a stone by 
running water, till all that is rough and disagreeable 
has been rubbed away from him ; for a refinement 
such as this is often to be met with in closest contact 
with a cold and selfish heart, which can be guilty of 
the meanest actions, and can feed itself upon the peace 
and happiness of others, as savage beasts upon their 
prey. Manners such as these are nothing but a wafik 
of gilding covering the basest iii^\aV\ ^«^ ^^^ '^^'^ 
q3 
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fine and solid gold. A gentleman is one who has felt 
the force of that appeal of the Apostle when he says, 
"Now I, Paul, beseech you by the gentleness of 
Christ." Christ has been his teacher, and he has 
learnt his manners in the school of Christ. Charity 
has made him gentle. Charity which seeketh not her 
own, has taught him not to seek his own things but 
" the things of others," and " the things of Jesus 
Christ." Charity has instructed him to suffer long, 
and to be kind, and not to be provoked easily. Charity 
has made his heart good, and therefore his manners 
and whatever issues from his heart good also. He 
is — or he strives to be — soft, gentle, kind, afiable, 
patient, meek, tractable, obedient, and that not in 
look and appearance only but in sincerity and reality, 
not seeming without being or being without seeming, 
but seeming what he is and being what he seems. 
" Show me," says one, " the man, who in his con- 
versation discovers no signs that he is puffed up with 
pride ; who never behaves himself unseemly or with 
impropriety; who neither envies nor censures; who 
is kind and patient towards his friends ; who seeketh 
not his own, but considers others rather than himself, 
and gives them the preference : I say, that man is 
not only all that we intend by a gentleman, but much 
more : he really is, what all artificial courtesy affects 
to be, a philanthropist, a friend to mankind ; whose 
company will delight, while it improves, and whose good 
will rarely be evilspoken of. Christianity, therefore, 
is the best foundation of what we call good manners ; 
and of two persons, who have equal knowledge of 
the world, he that is the best Christian will be the 
best gentleman." Charity, which is no where learnt 
traJyezcept in Christ's school, and which none can 
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fully teach but God's good Spirit, is the basis of good 
manners, for it teaches a man to live for others, 
and to forget himself. 

And the gentleman who has been formed thus knows 
his place always, for he has but one place. He takes 
the last, the lowest, the worst place. He esteems 
" others better than himself." He gives way to all 
who will go before him. He yields to all whom with 
a good conscience he can obey. Is there a risk to be 
run, he suffers not another to encounter the danger^ 
but his place is then the foremost in the race. Is 
there a loss to be suffered or a pain to be endured, he 
makes himself the sacrifice, and to save others himself 
he will not save. In all such cases as these the post 
of danger is the post of honour, and he chooses for 
himself the post of honour, because he seeks that true 
honour which comes from God alone. On the other 
hand, is a good to be enjoyed, an advantage to be 
gained, a preference to be secured, then he who was 
the first to meet the evil is the last to reap the good. 
He chooses for himself the worst, and resigns for 
himself the best. He acts always in the spirit of his 
Master, who " came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many." 
He postpones himself to others. He prefers others 
to himself. 

So that no one who has learnt the first principles 
of Christianity can ever be at any loss in this 
particular. It is a maxim with every one who has 
taken Christ for his example, that he must always and 
in everything take up the cross. The rule of self- 
sacrifice and self-denial is not a rule which fits itself 
to great occasions, but refuses to be applied to little 
matters and the coiiceiiis of ordiDar^ \i&« C^ttxv^^^^ss^ 
q4 
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upon all occasions submit themselves one to another, 
actuated always by the fear of God. With the savage 
there is no rule but the rule of strength, but the 
Christian rejoices to bow his neck beneath the yoke 
of weakness. The savage oppresses woman, exposes 
or destroys the helpless infant, sacrifices the weak old 
man. The Christian gives honour " to the weaker 
vessel,'' respects the child as an inheritor of God's 
kingdom, and venerates the hoary head as " a crown 
of glory." The Christian knows that his strength is 
in his weakness, and that he is not most powerful or 
most noble when he is seeking good things for himself, 
or minding " high things," but when he subjugates 
his will to God's precepts, and makes himself the 
servant of his brethren by doing them good. 

III. And, further, our Lord shows us that the man 
who forgets himself will always find his true level. 

The proud man pushing himself forward, striving 
to outstrip others, seeking for himself the foremost 
place, arouses attention to his claims and conduct, 
awakes the hatred of his neighbours, creates for 
himself enemies which would not otherwise oppose 
him, and thus not only finds a lower level than that 
on which he sought to place himself, but a lower 
level than that which he deserves. He begins " with 
shame to take the lowest room." The humble man, 
upon the other hand, makes every man his friend. 
No sooner has a man ceased to think for himself, and 
to mind his own interest and advantage, but every 
man begins to think for him, and to look that he 
receives his due. It becomes the business of his 
neighbours to see that he loses nothing, by his care 
for others and his self-renouncing love. And thus, 
when one whoso merits are high has chosen for 
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himself a place which is low, there is a loud and 
universal cry — " Friend, go up higher." Everyone 
feels at once that he is nobler than themselves and 
better, and rejoices to take part in raising him to the 
height of his true dignity and the level which he has 
fairly won. 

Pride is sure to fall, and, what is more, pride deserves 
to fall. What can a man have to be proud of ? 
" Wherefore," we may well ask, " are dust and ashes 
proud ?" A man has no right to be proud, and if he 
is acting as a man should act he cannot be proud. 
Pride is self-consciousness. When a man begins to 
think about himself he grows vain or proud. But a 
man ought not to think about himself at all. His 
work, his duty, his conduct, may furnish to a man 
sufficient food for all his thought, and should leave 
him no time and no desire to think about himself. 
If he is doing his duty, and accomplishing the work 
which has been assigned to him, all his thoughts will 
be in that, and self will be forgotten in those other 
things of greater interest and moment to him, with 
which all his mind will then be full. So that any 
man who has time to feed upon his pride, and form a 
high estimate of his own. importance, is certainly a 
man whose merits are of a low order, and who is not 
entitled to an elevated place. 

But if pride is sure to fall himiility deserves to rise. 
Humility is never found except in union with diligence. 
It is when a man has tried to do his work earnestlv 
and finds how hard it is to satisfy his conscience and 
to reach the end at which he aims, and it is also when 
a man has done his best to serve others by acts of 
self-renunciation, — ^it is then, when a xaan \% ^\^<^ii\.^ 
and when a man is self-denying, l3QLeTi\\.\s V^EiaX V^ 
a6 
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grows bumble^ and tben it is tbat be deserves to rise. 
For wbom is dignity appropriate except for bim wbo 
bas worked better tban bis neigbbours and done for 
bis fellow-men a large amount of good ? Wbo are 
tbe true kings and leaders among men but tbose wbo 
bave done tbe world tbe best service, and wbo are 
ablest and most skilful in tbe works wbicb men are 
called to do ? And tbese are tbe men to wbom it will 
be said " Friend, go up bigber." Tbey will not seek 
bigb tbings, for tbeir aims so far exceed their 
performances tbat tbey are more conscious of failure 
tban of success, and they know themselves too well 
to value self highly ; but God's eye is on them and 
sees the sacrifices which they offer. And the men for 
whom they work are alive to their intrinsic nobleness, 
and rejoice to lift them to tbat high position, which 
they are too pure and too humble to seek or court for 
themselves. It is a great truth, written in all history 
and all biography, and confirmed by all experience in 
every sphere of life, that *' whosoever exaltetb himself 
shall be abased, but be that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted." 

IV. There, then, is the Christian's rule of honour. 
" Sit not down in the highest room," tbat is the 
negative. " Go and sit down in the lowest room," that 
is the positive. The Christian, if bis place is not 
appointed for bim, will always take the lowest place. 
Wherever be is, whatever he does, be will never 
choose for himself a good which others seek for. He 
will never step in before others and thrust binfself 
forward ; but guided by an inward spirit of humility 
which makes bim self-forgetful, his nature and bis 
temper will induce bim to shrink from honour, and 
himself from observation, and ^n^ \w^ >3afc ^ood 
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to Others which he is glad to lose himself. No rule 
could possibly be simpler. What in the world is 
easier than to take the worst? While many are 
eager, forward, setting self up, racing for pre-eminence, 
taking the front rank, except upon the day of battle 
and difficulty, he has nothing else to do but to choose 
what others reject and to be satisfied with that which 
all refuse. And when the sun is hidden and the 
storm lowers upon the sky and the race has to be run 
backwards, then, too, he has only to reverse his 
conduct, and as before he shrunk from an advantage 
so now he is the first to bear the loss. His course is 
always evident. He has only to be thoughtfiil for 
others, only to forget himself. 

Let us try, my brethren, to struggle thus for pre-emi- 
nence ; let us strive on this principle to run our race. 
How well the world would get on, if men would act in 
this spirit ! How many quarrels would never have 
existed, or would soon cease, if men forgot their own 
interests ! How easily would men combine and act 
together, if they would drop that silly burden which 
they are apt to call their dignity, and be blind to that 
obtrusive person which they call self ! How happy 
and united a thing society would soon become, if men 
would work together like brothers, and say, ' Every 
man for his neighbour,* and not, 'Every man for 
himself.' Oh that we wei*e Christians in reality. 
Oh that we had something of that noble spirit which 
breathed in Him, who left a throne to be our servant 
and die a felon's death. Oh that we could learn 
contentment. Oh that we could always choose the 
last, the worst, the lowest place. Then we should 
have won the seat of honour. Then 'we Aksyd^^N^^ 
sons ofOod indeed. 
q6 



SERMON XI. 

THE MIND OF CHRIST. 



Phiuppians ii, 5—11. 

" Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus ; who» 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God ; but made Himself of no reputation, and took upon 
Him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of 
men: and being found in fashion as a man. He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exidted Him, and 
given Him a name which is above every name ; tJiat at the 
niune of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth ; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father." 

THERE is no man, I suppose, who has not some 
longing for a right mind. It is evident enough 
to those who think at all, and even to those who are 
destitute of all refiectiony that a sound mind and a 
sound body are the constituent elements of that 
somewhat rare phenomenon which we call a happy 
man. And the sound mind is the most essential of 
tliese two elements. Many as are the evils which 
follow from disease of body, they are nothing in 
comparison with the unnumbered miseries which 
attend upon disease of mind. A right mind is the 
best of all blessings and the chief of all goods. 

And here St Paul shows us what a right mind is. 
Jle exhibits the model of a figlit mmd« 'H.^\vj* wjX 
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before us, as in a map, the mind of Christ Jesus, and 
says to us, as it were, ' There is a specimen of what a 
man's mind should be. There is the ideal of a sound 
mind, and not the ideal only, but the ideal realized, the 
ideal manifested in fact. There is a perfect mind.' 
With all reverence, and with the awe of one who felt 
that he was touching a sacred and divine substance, 
but with all particularity, as one who knew that he 
was teaching vital truth, the Apostle, if I may so say, 
dissects before our eyes and lays bare the secret 
principles of our Saviour's disposition and character, 
showing how fearfully and wonderfully His mind was 
made, and how mysteriously humility and greatness 
were blended in it ; that we who observe His motives 
and conduct may become good physicians, and cure 
our own spiritual diseases by copying His example 
and attending to the precepts of His Word. 

I. First, the Apostle points us to His Godhead, and 
to His mind as God : " Who being in the form of God 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God." The 
Apostle says, " being in the form of God f* that is, 
being, subsisting, not taking Godhead to Himself. 
The Apostle speaks afterwards of taking the form of a 
servant, but he says, " being in the form of God," — 
being God always ; subsisting as God from all 
eternity, pre-existing before all worlds ; being God in 
the very substance of His nature, very God of very 
God ; not a created being, however high, nor a mere 
power of God but not a person, but being God by 
constitution, self'existent, self-subsistent, the Life, the 
Creating Word, the Jehovah, the Lord, I AM. 
This the word " b^ing " teaches. 

When it is added " in the foim oi QcA" ^^X^wstcl 
that OB tralyoB our Lord took to Il\mw^t ^^ ^^""s^ ^"^ 
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a servant, — that is, the nature of man in which He 
acted as a servant, being man indeed, so trulj He 
was in the form of God indeed. The word " form ' 
is sometimes used to denote appearance, as distin- 
guished from inward reality. It is not so employed 
here ; it means, in the nature and essence of God, in 
the reality of God, as " the brightness of the Father's 
glory, the express image of His person," emanating 
from Him as light from the sun ; Light Himself of 
the Light ; Life coming out from Life ; one with His 
Father, [consubstantial and coetemal with Him of 
whom are all things, and by whom all things subsist. 
And thus our Lord is God indeed. 

And what was His mind as God ? " He thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God." See how the 
Apostle discovers to us the secrets of Heaven, and 
shows us the very mind of God. As God he thought, 
and what did He think ? He thought His own 
equality with God was no robbery, no plunder, no 
usurpation. That is what the words mean. Unless, 
with some, we say that they should rather be ex- 
plained as meaning, that He did not look upon His 
equality with God as a thing to which He would 
cling as loth to part with it, coveting to retain a 
state which was then His own. There are some 
considerations which give colour to such a ren- 
dering of the Apostle's language. But whichever 
way we understand them, in either case we are 
taught that our Lord was God, and knew that He 
was God. He felt Himself to be a king. He knew 
that He was placed on the same level as the Almighty, 
begotten by an eternal generation, possessing an 
inherent coequality, wearing the same diadem, sharing 
the like boDours, seated on an e^exVaaXm^ xkiow^. 
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And thinking this, His mind was conscious of no 
guilty usurpation in so thinking, because He was 
God indeed. Our Lord was not like Satan, that 
proud and ambitious spirit, that turbulent Archangel, 
who could not brook authority though none but God 
was over him, and who aspired to be the King of 
Heaven. Had Satan succeeded, Satan would have 
been an usurper, Satan would have been conscious of 
robbery, and would have felt that he had no right to 
sit upon that throne. Our Lord was not like Satan 
even in the lowest and faintest degree. Nor was He 
like Adam^ who would not obey his Maker, and strove, 
though conscious of his wickedness, to set his own 
pleasure above the laws of God. Adam in attempt 
was an usurper, and found death by usurpation. The 
Son of God was neither like Adam nor like Satan, 
for His equality with God was a reality, and He knew 
it to be a reality. His position in Heaven was 
undisputed, and indisputable. He was equal indeed, 
and He thought Himself equal. His mind told Him 
what He once said upon earth, " I and My Father 
are one.'* You see, my brethren, our Lord was a 
rightful king. He was not like one of the self-made 
up-start potentates, who build themselves an empire 
on the sandy foundation of rebellion, and war, and 
falsehood, and robbery, and oppression, and who feel 
the weakness of their own position, and are afraid to 
veil the power which they possess by any act of 
condescension, lest the power itself should be disputed 
and be snatched from their unworthy hands. Men 
whose tenure of authority is founded upon grounds 
like these, are afraid to lay aside their dignity, in ever 
so small a measure, and for ever so «koT\. ^ ^c^o^fe. 
They cannot afford to stoop. TYievt Tv^\a w^ ^«s(^ 
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equivocal. Their honours are too easily called in 
question to admit of this. But such was not the 
basis on which the kingdom of the Son of God 
was built. Had such been the foundation of this 
power, it would have fallen at the first storm^ 
and been carried away beneath the first flood 
which bore down against it. No. His was an 
eternal kingdom. It had stood from ages before 
ages. It had no beginning and could have no 
end. It was built upon a rock and was proof against 
all storms. And He knew this; He thought of this; 
He pondered upon His own glory ; He was conscious 
of His own tranquil and unalterable bliss^ Behold 
that mystery. 

II. And now behold another and a greater mystery. 
" He made Himself of no reputation.*' Literally, 
He emptied Himself. Though He was God by right 
of nature, and though He knew and was aware of 
His everlasting greatness, He emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant. The form of God He 
took not, for that He always had, and of that He 
could not divest Himself; but He covered His glory. 
He took the form of man. He veiled the majesty of 
His Godhead. He abdicated for a time His throne, 
and became a servant. He dropped from Heaven to 
earth, making Himself man for us. Not, of course, that 
He ceased to be God. He was still essentially the same 
as He had ever been. But, remaining what He 
always was. He took to Himself a nature which before 
He had not, and by so doing. He emptied Himself. 
This is indeed a mystery. To compare small things 
with great, it was as if one whose house was rich, and 
full of comforts and luxury should give away all his. 
gold and Biher, and strip himself of aYLYiiB ^To^tt^, 
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and make himself a poor beggar, by his own act and 
deed. Or it was as if the sea should empty itself of 
all its water, and suffer itself to be changed into dry 
land. Or as if the sun should retire i&r backwards 
into unmeasurable depths of space and the remotest 
fields of ether ; ceasing to be known as first and most 
distinguished among luminary bodies, and to be 
reverenced by those attendant planets which stand 
around it, like the satellites of a king's court, and 
taking its place in some dark corner of the heavens as 
a star of the lowest magnitude, obscure and contented 
in obscurity, like a flower which blooms in a desert 
place where no man comes. Our Lord's act was an 
act of the very lowest condescension. To attempt to 
describe it is to throw away effort and to waste words. 
God became man. What can we say more than that? 

And do not fail to notice that He did this freely, of 
His own will. He emptied Himself. It was His 
own deed. He emptied Simselfy the Apostle says ; 
and again afterwards. He humbled Himself, Our 
Lord's own will moved Him. He abased Himself. 
No constraint was used. No outward power impelled 
Him. The impulse came from within. The Father 
willed, and He willed ; two divine wills agreeing 
together and issuing in one. He took on Him the 
form of a servant j He stooped to be made in the 
likeness of men, and to be man indeed, because He 
loved us and wished to do us good. 

But this is not all. This is only the beginning. 
He went lower far than this. He " became obedient." 
Mark that word, obedient, showing to us, as it doesj 
that man is great in proportion as He respects 
authority, and strong in proportion as he reverences 
and yields to law. He became ob^^^^uV Ksi^Nf^ 
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what? To death. Obeenrethis mind whidi was in 
Christ Jesus ! See how deep it is, and how nnfitth- 
omable by such poor crei^tares as we rejoice to be ! 
He learns obedience as a son by the things which He 
suffers as a servant His obedience is tested to the 
uttermost, and comes out of the fiery trial pure and 
clean* The Son of God — He who knew in His 
divine mind that He was equal with God — ^is called 
upon to die in obedience to the law of God, which 
exacts death as penalty for sin, and in obedience to 
the law of man which, as interpreted by Scribes and 
Pharisees, condemns Him as guilty of the sin of 
blasphemy. And He obeys; He submits; He is 
perfectly patient ; He opens not His mouth. He 
submits to man, because He would be obedient to God. 
And what a death ! Not a common death. Any death 
we might have thought was too low for such as He, 
the flower of our race, the model man, the morning 
star of humanity. And yet He dies. Oh how does 
He die ? The death of the Cross — " even the death of 
the Cross.'' Oh what a mind was this which was in 
Christ Jesus ! And this is a right mind ; this is a 
sound mind; this is the mind which must ''be in 
you." The mind of Christ brought Him to this 
depth. He became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross. How wonderful a mind was this ! 
Not only does the sun become a star, and a star 
unnoticed and obscure ; but that star is extinguished, 
and is content though it be lost in night, and covered 
for some short space in a funereal gloom of darkness. 
II. And now I can imagine that some may say, 
'Well, that maybe the mind of Christ, and a wonderful 
and divine mind also, but such a mind as that is too 
wonderful for me. It may be high, but it is too high 
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for me ; I cannot attain to it.' Perhaps it is. 
Undoubtedly it is. It is a model, and a perfect model, 
which of course is beyond the common reach. But 
we can imitate it. We can follow in this track which 
shines before us like the pathway of a ship on which 
moonbeams fall. If we cannot attain to its full height, - 
and be perfect even as our Father " which is in heaven 
is perfect," we can scale at least a few steps of this 
divine ladder, and we can climb to the top of some 
spiritual Pisgah from which, afar off, we can obtain a 
vision of this beautiful and promised mind. 

And there is one thing which is not too high for 
men to aim at. If we cannot descend to the depth of 
our Lord's humility, we can catch that cheering 
inspiration which is wafted to our spirits from the 
thought of His recompense and reward. For there is 
here another side to the picture which St. Paul draws. 
It is not all humiliation. At the very point where 
His descent is lowest our Lord begins to rise. And 
He ceases not to rise till He has reached the highest 
limit of exaltation, winging His aspiring flight from 
the pit of death to the highest glories of Heaven. 
" God has highly exalted Him, and given Him a 
name which is above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in Heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth, and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father." 

Understand, my brethren, the truth which here 
St. Paul teaches. He says not that the Son of God, 
as Ood, was exalted to His former glory. That is 
true, but that would have been no requital for all that 
He endured through union with man. That which 
was exalted is a nature which liad. uol >d^u wi^a.>ga. 
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before. His Godhead had been in Heaven always, 
ever glorious, ever high. It was His manhood, His 
human body and human soul, added here on earth to 
His divine nature, which was translated from this 
planetary ball on which we now live to those high 
regions where Angels breathe in a serener atmosphere, 
and where Spirits are apparelled in celestial fire. 
When He ascended into Heaven Man went up. A 
body like this vile body of ours, though not vile, but 
bright, transparent, spiritual, ethereal, is now beside 
the throne of God. The name Jesus — His human 
name, the name which He bore as Son of Mary— is 
the highest of all names, " far above all principality, 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world but also in that 
which is to come." " Every creature which is in 
Heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea '* give glory to the Lamb. As 
Jesus Christ He is called the Lord Jehovah, and 
" He hath on His vesture and on His thigh a name 
written. King of Kings and Lord of Lords." The 
name of Jesus, with all that is represented and be- 
tokened by it, is now the dignity to which all honour 
is assigned, the power by which all good is effected, 
the channel of all communication between man and 
God, the fountain of all glory, the crown of all 
created things. Everything is now beneath the man 
Jesus ; Angels and Archangels in Heaven, men who 
live in earth, the dead whose souls are in Hades, and 
whose bodies are in the tomb. Every tongue con- 
fesses His majesty, and gives to Him a glory which 
overflows from Him on that Eternal Father, who is 
all in all. As God He emptied Himself of all 
glory hy taking on Him our flesh, aud Hv8 recom- 
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pense is that the flesh which He assumed is asso-* 
ciated inseparably with the honour which is due 
to His Godhead, — one with it yet unconfused j and 
that the men whom He redeems are adopted into 
the same dignity, placed next to Him in majesty, 
and shining as the stars of first lustre in that spiritual 
firmament of which He, their Lord, is the Sun. 

This we can understand. We can all appreciate 
the value of a reward so high and so conspicuous as 
this. We can even be allured by the splendour of the 
promised prize. And though the course which we 
must run first may seem long, and the training for 
our race may appear to be laborious, and the goal 
may be distant, and the efibrt to excel painful, and 
our weights heavy, while indolence drags us back, 
and hope languishes, and faith sometimes may fail ; 
yet when we cast our looks forward unto Jesus, 
Author and Finisher, and see Him seated, afar ofl*, 
as Judge, with wreaths of palm within His hand, 
encouraging us with His bright and loving eye, 
animating our hearts with His divine example ; while 
all the saints are around us, witnessing our struggle, 
clustering about our path like a sunlit cloud, cheering 
us with shouts of sympathy, and bidding us not to 
faint, because the end is near, and victory is certain, 
and our reward at hand ; surely we can need no more 
than this to be induced to listen to St. Paul when he 
says to us, " Let this mind be in you ;" surely we shall 
be content to ^' press towards the mark for the prize of 
our high calling," with all the eagerness of strenuous 
humility, when we know and are assured that the last 
shall be the first in the heavenly contest, and that 
those who are the lowest in service aaA^fesvaeuveiiOckK^^ 
shall be the chief in authority ^rVieTe ^ ^t^ \;At^.^^. 
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Groods are not gotten easily, and the best things are 
those which are the hardest won. The seed must be 
buried in the ground, and struggle through the hard 
soil, and contend with biting winds or parching 
droughts, before it blooms at last into the flower. The 
tiller of the soil must plough his land, and sow the 
seed, and root the noxious weeds out of the earth, and 
wait patiently, and cut down the com, before he 
treasures up the harvest of the golden grain. The 
conqueror, moved by lust of empire, endures hard- 
ships, toiling in weary marches, passing through the 
fire of battles, tolerant of thirst and hunger, patient 
under difficulty, enamoured of danger, ignorant of 
fear ; because he hopes that nations will be subject 
to his influence, and that history will write his 
exploits upon the scroll of fame. Men do not shrink 
from labour when hope can promise a reward, or 
i-ecoil from pain when some real or apparent good is 
offered in the way of compensation. The effort seems 
light, the difficulties vanish, the pain is dulled, in the 
prospect of foreseen advantage. And some who 
might have shrunk from longing for the mind of 
Christ, when they look to the immediate and nearer 
consequences, have only to cast their eyes forward 
beyond this span of time, and then they will gladly 
endure the present humiliation for the sake of that 
future recompense, when those who have suffered 
with their Master here shall reign with Him in glory. 
IV. Be then that mind in us, beloved brethren, which 
was in Jesus Christ our Lord. In Him pride was 
not. He did not mind *' high things." The love of 
self was not the motive of His actions ; He lived to 
^^ serve others. This was the ruling principle of all 
^pJB#> conduct He came to be t!be «eT^ttii\. q^ hv^ksv. 
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There was nothing which He did not do for ns. 
'^ Greater love hath no man than this^ that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.'* And yet He went a 
long way beyond this ; He laid down His life for His 
enemies. He was a servant of servants. And what 
has He taught us? He has taught us that it is man's 
glory to serve his fellow-men. To mind our own 
things, to look to our own concerns, to attend to our 
own interests, may be harmless, may be, though often 
it is not, free from sin; but that is all that can be said. 
It has no glory in it j there is nothing in this of the 
mind of Christ. The glory of a man is to act as 
St. Paul recommends when he says, " Look not every 
man at his own things, but every man also at the 
things of others.'* Condescension to those who are 
low, self-sacrifice, self-abasement, the choosing for 
ourselves goods lower than we might enjoy, a 
readiness to take the lowest place, a desire to do good 
to all men in every possible way ; these are the acts 
or dispositions of those who have the mind of Christ. 
'^ Let this mind be in you," in us. It was a mind 
like this which filled the breasts of those who take the 
foremost place upon the roll of greatness. The men 
who live longest in the world's memory are the men 
of sacrifice. Sacrifice is goodness, and goodness is 
greatness. Oh that God would give to us the spirit 
of sacrifice L That is what we need. We all need it. 
In this present age, with its eager activity, we are all 
too apt to look upon the world as a place in which 
we are to make ourselves easy, labouring hard here 
that here we may find our rest. We look to our own 
good. We teach our children that they too must do 
die same. We say to our sons, ' Go out m\» ^^ 
world/ pudi your way; make a foiluiifc", wsa.^ 
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eminence; get on.' We say to our daughters^ 
' Marry, settle well in life ; get a home ; be com- 
fortable.' Now, I am not saying that there is any 
positive sin in this ; but I say that we forget, I am 
afraid, habitually such sayings as these, "Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, • . . 
Who emptied Himself and took on Him the form of 
a servant.*' We forget that God became a servant of 
servants, and that God is our model, our pattern, our 
example. Oh are there none among us capable of 
better things, coveting the mind of Christ ? No 
daughters who can bear to hear that there is some- 
thing better upon earth than dress, and light reading, 
and vain talking, and gaiety, and the dance, and 
admiration ? There are poor outcasts in the street to 
be drawn back into the fold of Christ, there are 
heathen to be converted, there are naked whom you 
may clothe, there are sick whom you may visit in 
their abodes of misery. Are there no daughters in 
the midst of us to whom words like these are music, 
potent as a spell to call them from looking for a home 
on earth to that bright spot, where their ascended 
Lord will make for them a better mansion in His 
own home above ? Have we no fathers who will 
sacrifice their sons to Christ ; devoting them to the 
ministry ; biassing their young minds in the direct ion 
of the highest office which a man can fill ; picking out 
the best and choicest among their number, because 
God should have nothing but the best; looking 
beyond this present world and transitory interests, 
and choosing rather for their child prosperity in time 
future than here in this shifting scene which we call 
the world? In these and in many other ways we 
can imitate the mind of dnieU 
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May grace be given us to imitate in every way 
that good example. Time will soon be over. Our 
graves will soon be open to receive us. What will 
come next ? Where shall we go afterwards ? Shall 
we ascend to Heaven^ whither our ascended Lord is 
gone before us? or shall we not? The answer to this 
will depend upon the answer which each of us shall 
then give to another question, Hast thou the mind of 
Christ ? 
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SERMON XIT. 

GABBATHA. 



St. John xix, 13 — 16. 



" ^Vhen Pilate therefore heard that saying, he brought Jesus fbrth, 
and sat down in the judgment-seat in a place that is called the 
Pavement, but in the Hebrew, Grabbatha. And it was the 
preparation of the passover, and about the sixth hour ; and he 
saith unto the Jews, Behold your King ! But they cried out. 
Away with Him, away with Him, crucify Him. Pilate saith 
unto them. Shall I crucify your King? The chief priests 
answered. We have no king but Caesar. Then deliveml he 
Him therefore unto them to be crucified. And they took 
Jesus, and led Him away.'* 

MY brethren, the words which I have just read to 
you, out of the holy gospel, present to our 
notice an extraordinary spectacle. They show us 
God Himself upon His trial before one of His own 
creatures, and condemned to death for saying that He 
was a king. 

When the fact is stated, in this plain and undis- 
guised manner, it appears so shocking and so impious 
as to be beyond belief. Yet this is the simple truth. 
The Son of God, in man's flesh, convicted first of 
blasphemy by His Jewish countrymen, and then 
accused of treason against Caesar before the Roman 
governor, is sentenced to die as a subverter of the 
government, and, in virtue of that sentence, is actually 
put to death upon the cross. The chief among the 
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kings of the earth, Caesar, acting by Pontius Pilate, 
his substitate and representative, condemns to death 
the King of Heaven. 

The spectacle is indeed extraordinary, and the more 
closely we observe it the more extraordinary does it 
appear. For the part which Pilate played in this 
judicial murder of the Son of God was but a secon* 
dary part. Pilate believed Him to be innocent, and 
again and again avowed that such was his belief,, 
Pilate, had he followed his own judgment, and 
listened to his own conscience, and been master of 
his own will, would have dismissed from the bar that 
meek and patient prisoner, without a stain on His 
character, without a blot upon His fair renown, 
Pilate had even made some weak efforts to resist the 
torrent of injustice, and to assert the strength and 
majesty of law, against the clamour of the populace 
whp cried for blood. Indeed, he had actually gone 
so far as to declare his prisoner guiltless at the 
moment when he passed the sentence of condemnation, 
and to wash his hands before the whole multitude, to 
show that in yielding to their clamours he was no 
sharer in, their guilt. But Pilate, albeit he was 
governor of Judaea, and representative of that stern 
justice and inflexible determination which were the 
chief characteristics of the iron rule of Bome, was a 
weak and vacillating creature, who bent before the 
strength of Jewish resolution as trees before a strong 
blast. 

In reality, the leading actors in this dreadful tragedy 
were the Jewish people, and especially the Jewish 
priests. Pilate — judge though he was, and seated on 
that high tribunal which was erected on. the tft^^«i\3aXft^ 
Roman pavement, and personatixigj ^s^ \l^ Q^, ^^ 
h2 
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Roman authority and Roman law — ^was really neither 
judge nor ruler, but simply a tool in the hands of 
Jewish bigotiy and prejudice. The real judges of 
our Lord were the Jewish priests, and the consenters 
to the judgment of the priesthood were the Jewish 
people. Pilate was nothing but the executor of a 
sentence which had already been pronounced in the 
Jewish council. The guilt of our Lord's death must 
lie, no doubt, with the civil as well as with the 
ecclesiastical authority, for Pilate consented to it and 
carried it out ; but the Roman State was only secon- 
darily guilty, and the chief burden of that most black 
transgression must be laid upon the Jewish Church. 
Pilate's hands are red, and he washes them in vain, 
for the stain of Christ's blood 'must be for ever on 
them. But the chief criminals are those who cried, 
" His blood be upon us and upon our children." 
That blood has been upon them ever since, and is 
upon them now. 

So that the true light in which to regard our Lord's 
condemnation is that which presents Him to our 
notice as a religious criminal, sentenced by the Jewish 
Church to die, for violating God's commandments. 
The reason formally assigned was a mere pretext. 
When the Jews cried out, " If thou let this man go 
thou art not Caesar's friend : whosoever maketh 
himself a king speaketh against Caesar," they were 
using an argument which they did not themselves 
believe, and which Pilate knew to be fallacious. 
They were no more sincere when they accused our 
Lord of subverting the Roman government, and of 
treason against the authority of Caesar, than when they 
cried a little after, " We have no king but Caesar." 
No king but Caesar ! Wby C«»ax ^%a \k^ Wl 
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person whom they were willing to acknowledge as 
their king ! The only crime of which our Lord was 
guilty was the assumption of divine authority, and 
the assertion, often made before, but extorted from 
Him afresh in the presence of the Jewish council, 
that He was indeed the Son of God. For three years, 
during which He had gone in and out among them, 
manifesting forth His glory, teaching in their streets 
and villages; He had declared, with more or less 
distinctness, that He^ was the Messiah — that He was 
sent by Grod — that He was come down from Heaven 
— that He was I AM, God of God. And in pro- 
portion to the growing openness and distinctness of 
His teaching, the opposition and hatred of the Jews 
had risen in intensity, till at last they resolved upon 
His death. Judging Him from their point of view, 
looking at Him with their perverted understandings, 
He was guilty of the greatest crime of which the 
Church takes cognizance. In their eyes He was 
nothing short of a blasphemer. They expressed their 
own view of His conduct with perfect truthfulness 
when they said, " We have a law, and by our law 
He ought to die, because He made Himself the Son 
of God." There was His guilt. " He made Himself 
the Son of God.'' 

And thus the closer we look into the spectacle the 
more our wonder grows. The Son of God ift con- 
demned to die. And why? For blasphemy. He 
said that He was God. He avowed this certain fact; 
nor only avowed it, but proved, manifested, demon- 
strated the feet, by works which were miraculous, and 
by words which were miraculous no less. It was 
for this that they condemned Him. And b^ -^VkCrtCk 
was He condemned ? He waa cou^L^ximfc^ Vj 
h3 
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His own people. We feel the pathos of those words, 
" He came unto His own and His own received Him 
not/' But tlie full truth is more pathetic still. Not 
only did His own reject Him, His own condemned 
Him. His own cried, saying, "He is guilty of 
death/' His own preferred Barahhas. His own 
laughed at Him, spat on Him, smote Him with the 
palms of their hands. His own clamoured fi>r Hia 
hlood, " Crucify Him, crucify Him." His own 
mocked Him as He hung upon His cross. Nor is 
this the whole wonder. But, stranger still, the priests 
were the leaders of the people in this assault upon the 
Son of God. The people were but like the priest. 
The blind led the blind, and both fell into the ditch. 
The priests, blind guides, strainers at so many a gnat 
of petty scruple, swallowed this camel whole. The 
priests were the leaders of that chorus which sang that 
song of blood. Not only were their hands imbrued 
in it, but their whole body, from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the feet, was red with its tremen-: 
dous guilt. They who should have known the truth 
best were its most bitter enemies. They who should 
have been nearest to believe in Christ were at the 
greatest distance from Him. It is terrible to speak 
such things, but it is truth. They who had waited 
at His altar sacrificed their great High Priest ; they 
who had taught the law destroyed the lawgiver; 
they who governed the Church crucified its King. 
Not that we may so lay the burden upon their back 
as to escape from bearing any portion of its guilt 
ourselves. All men were guilty in their own measure. 
The whole world was a sharer, by representation, in 
the guilt of that stupendous crime. It would be 
Jrutb to BSLjr, that the gathering of men assembled 
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round the seat at Gabbatka was a parliament of all 
the world. Jew and Gentile, bond and free, man 
and woman, old and young, took part in the unrigh- 
teous condemnation of the Son of God. As we stand 
at Grabbatha, we see the men of eyery class and every 
condition. Soldiers and Servants, Scribes and Lawyers, 
Pharisees and Sadducees, Priests and People, Herod 
the King, Pilate the Governor, and Caiaphas the High 
Priest, men of every profession and every condition in 
life, all are there, and the world is represented by 
them. All are there, and all must cry, ''We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother," in that they 
saw the anguish of His soul and did not heed it ; in 
that they saw the Son of God on earth, and thought 
him a guilty criminal, or thought Him innocent and 
yet " condemned the innocent blood." But the priests 
were the blackest of this band of criminals. They 
who ought to have been best were worst. Theirs 
were the hardest hearts, the blindest eyes, 'the deafest 
ears, the dullest minds, the reddest hands. For the 
greater the height the heavier is the fall. There are 
none so blind as those who will not see. There are 
none so ignorant as those who will not use their light. 
And none so far from Heaven as those who have 
been led into the paths of God's counsels, and yet 
have turned aside from truth to that broad road which 
is the way to hell. 

But to return to the point from which we started; 
What is the spectacle before us ? It is this. God is 
on His trial before man, and man condemns Him. 
The particular tribunal before which our Lord stood 
was that of Pontius Pilate, and Pontius Pilate was a 
mere tool in the hands of a determined mob of J^^i^ 
priests and Jewish people. But w\i^X% «&et ^^^^"t^ 
h4 
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Pilate^ and priests^ and people, but men; men 
of like passions with oarselyes, men whose names 
and circumstances were yeiy different from our own, 
but whose nature was like ours, and whose sinSj in 
their true intrinsic character, were just the same sins 
as we ourselves commit ? 

I should imagine, my brethren, that on a day like 
this, when you are standing beneath the cross of 
Christ and remembering those sins of yours for which 
He suffered, I should imagine that on this day you 
are not likely to content yourselves with blackening 
the character of Jews and Romans, and throwing 
stones and dirt at them, as though they were the only 
or the worst sinners who ever lived on earth, and 
then to congratulate yourselves upon your own com- 
parative perfection, saying, " God I thank Thee that 
I am not as other men are,'' or even like this Roman 
governor, and these priests and Scribes and Pharisees. 
I believe that you stand before the Cross, convicted 
by your own consciences, of like if not of equal guilt, 
unable to hurl a single accusation, or cast against the 
Jews a solitary stone. And I believe that the spirit 
"fvhich now moves you is rather that of the publican 
than that of the Pharisee, and that your hands are 
smiting on your breasts and your lips are saying, 
" Lord be merciful to me a sinner/' If such be the 
temper of your minds, come with me, I pray you, 
now to Gabbatha, and listen to the lessons which you 
may learn from the spectacle which is there presented 
to you, — Christ before the judgment-seat of Pontius 
Pilate. 

^' Behold the man." Behold the true man, the man 

indeed. Behold God in man's flesh. There is '^ the 

Xtutb* " He says Himself, " Fox this caixiLaQ caxae I into 
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the world that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Everyone that is of the truth heareth My 
voice." There, I say, is truth, and it stands alone. 
Mark that; Truth stands alone. God against the 
world. It is not, as in later history, 'Athanasius 
against the world.' It is something far more 
wonderful ; God against the whole world. The 
world in open arms against its God. That is the 
spectacle. If all who are of the truth hear His voice, 
and none out of all that vast and tumultuous assembly 
attends or listens to Him, must we not say, ' There 
is God the Truth, and every man is a liar beside Him 
and against Him ? ' Somewhere, indeed, there is a 
loving John, and a coward Peter, and a few weak 
women ; but they are hidden in the crowd, and 
**what are they among so many?" It is almost 
perfect truth to say that truth is solitary, solitary in - 
that great crowd, single in that innumerable company. 
God is in the world, and the world knows Him not. 
Who that reflects on this will test truth by the number 
of its votaries ? Who will be disposed to think that 
the many must certainly be right, and that the few are 
always wrong ? Truth never had and never can havQ 
many friends. Its beauty is too stern and too severe 
for that great multitude which loves and follows eviU 
Truth, like truth's Master, has not the form or come- 
liness which men admire. 

Look thus on truth. And when you have looked 
on truth till you have learned to love it, and feel your 
own i&trinsic falsehood as you stand in contrast at its 
side, then behold perfection. " Behold the man," — 
the pattern man, the blameless one, the flower of 
holiness, the man without a flaw, the glass and mirror 
of perfection in which men should loot wai^ %^^ ^€v^ 
h6 
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dnak of all dtit He k&s now eadsred. It is six 
o^ckiek spoa tfae FridiT moraiiig. Wliat lias He not 
euStrtd dmnng ibe pa^ Bigiit ! He was capdned in 
ike garden as if He had been a diie^ He was taken 
to Annas, the true lineal high pnest. He was sent 
bj Anna^, bound, to Caiaphas, the hi^ piiest 
appointed bj the Roman goTerament, and by him 
sabjected to insulting questions, and Ijing accusa- 
tions, and shamefdl blows. He was tried before the 
council, and condemned of blas{^mT. AH this 
before the cock that convicted Peter had crowed 
twice. Then in the morning, yeiy early. He had 
been carried to the hall where Pilate sat, and from 
Pilate He had been sent to Herod, and from Herod 
back to Pilate again. He had been flayed with 
scourges. He had been clothed in the mockery of 
puq>le. He had been crowned with thorns as a 
mimic king. And now He stands to hear His 
sentence, at the mouth of bim who knows that He 
does not deserve to die. And yet He bears it all. 
That is His perfection. " As a sheep before his 
shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth," 
There is His holiness. And why ? Because patience 
is the crown of virtues and the height of grace. He 
horo it because He would be submissive to authority, 
and would respect " the powers that be." He had 
^utfhtthe people to obey the Scribes who adminis- 
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tered the law of Moses, and He practised His own 
sacred precept. Did the Church abuse its own 
authority ? That was no concern of His ; but it was 
His duty to obey the Church. He bowed, too, to the 
sentence of [the Roman governor, respecting his 
power as the ordinance of God. What if Pilate 
prostituted power ? There was a God above to 
whom Pilate must account hereafter. For the 
present, it was JSis duty to submit to human law and 
bow to Pilate's will. Oh how does He condemn 
that pride of ours which kicks against every restraint, 
however wholesome, and cannot bear authority, how- 
ever sacred, and fi^ts and chafes beneath little insults, 
and is so ready to resent a wrong, and so quick to 
take offence, and so intolerant of affronts, and so alive 
to injuries. What shame and rebuke are cast upon 
our moods of anger, and sullen tempers, and biting 
words, and passionate complainings, when we look 
upon the meek Jesus, and contemplate His unruffled 
calmness, and His angelic softness, and His gentle 
answers, and His unmurmuring tolerance of every 
wrong. Surely Gabbatha must teach us that resis- 
tance is not religion, and that faith can never become 
faction, and that to be great is to be gentle, and that 
pride is meanness, and that forbearance is divine. 

But we must not only look upon the faultless 
pattern of goodness. There are specimens on every 
side of Him of every kind of sin. It is a well-known 
fact that there are many persons who have not any 
full belief in the existence of sin. When sin is 
spoken of as a moral disease from which all men suffer, 
some more and some less, they think that this is 
rather a thing which divines have got into a way of 
saying, than an actual fact of human. TvaXvjcc^, ^>ftfc\:v. 
h6 
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they hear, out of God's Word, that '* the heart of man 
IS deceitfiil aboTe all things and desperately wicked/' 
and that '^ there is none righteons, no not one/' and 
other such like plain assertions, they doubt their 
truth, they question their accuracy, and they say or 
think, ^ AAer aU, men are not very bad.' If any 
such are present now let me invite them to observe 
the spectacle at Gabbatha, for what they there may 
see will set their doubts at rest for ever. Remember, 
the Son of God is on His trial and is condemned by 
a whole nation, consenting together in a verdict which 
declares that He is guilty of death. How shall we 
account for this ? Where is the key to this insane 
delusion ? They pronounce our blessed Lord to be a 
madman. The real truth is that they are mad them- 
selves, A whole nation — nay, let me speak the full 
truth, the whole world, by itself and in its natural 
condition — is mad, as well as dead, through sin* 
What an entire perversion of the whole moral nature 
does this aweful spectacle betray. Human nature not 
sinful ! Indeed ! Then how came human nature to 
convict the Son of God of sin? How shaU we 
account for this ? I will give you the proper expla- 
nation. The Son of God was not a sinner, but man 
was so utterly blinded by his own iniquity that he 
knew not " THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS," and had fallen to so great a depth that he 
could almost say with Satan, ' Good thou art my evil, 
evil thou art my good.' Surely Gabbatha must teach 
us the reality of sin. 

It may also show us something of the manifold 
varieties of sin. Consider Pontius Pilate, seated on 
the throne of judgment, Gk)vemor of Judaea, repre- 
sentative of Caesar, upholder of the law and majesty 
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of mighty and imperial Rome. What a picture of 
weakness is Pontius Pilate. He is a weathercock. 
He is " a wave of the sea driven with the wind and 
tossed." He would serve both God and mammon. 
He would do right, and yet he would not offend the 
Jews. He would save the innocent, and yet he 
would please the people. How could such a contest 
end but as this contest ended ? What else could he 
do who strove to please men but violate the ever- 
lasting laws of Grod ? Yes, my brethren, look at 
Pilate and look into yourselves too, and when you 
have seen how often you have sinned by instability of 
nature, and infirmity of purpose, and lack of resolu- 
tion, and weakness of will, reflect that a double mind 
is always in danger, and learn not to fear *' them that 
kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do ;" but rather to " fear Him who afl«r He hath 
killed hath power to cast into hell. Yea, I say unto 
you, fear Him." Ah, my brethren, Pilate shows 
us that it is not place which does honour to the man, 
but the man who does honour to the place, and that 
it is not either power, or dignity, or wealth, or any 
outward circumstance, which makes a man noble; 
but that " virtue is the sole nobility," and a single 
eye for God's glory the only true renown. 

From Pilate let us turn to the people. On Sunday 
last they cried — " Hosanna." To-day they shout — 
" Crucify." On Sunday they chose Jesus for their 
monarch, and strewed the path on which His ass 
traveUed with clothes ft'om their own backs, and 
branches from the green trees. To-day they have it 
in their power to save Him, and they say, "Not this 
man, but Barabbas." And yet, with this spectacle 
before us, we can make a god of opVnioii) ^xA ^(^\s^^ 
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< Not what God says is tmth^ but what men think 
and men believe.' And we can &ll in lore with &me, 
and covet applause^ and sell our souls for human 
favour, and be content to live for man's praise. My 
brethren, what is man's opinion ? It is a breath of 
air. It is frothy as the foam of the sea. It is empty 
and inflated as a bladder. It is light as a bubble 
which rises in the air and bursts. When man thinks 
as God thinks, man's opinion is of great value. When 
man and God differ, it matters nothing though all the 
world is one. 

Pilate and the people have taught us something. 
Observe now the priests. We naturally turn to them 
for knowledge. What can they teach us now ? They 
are only beacons. They warn us. They show us the 
rocks which lie beneath a smooth and specious show. 
They tell us how dangerous it is to possess the light 
unless we walk according to it. They proclaim to us 
that men may have the Bible on their lips, and 
Sacraments in their hands, and every privilege within 
their reach, and yet, for all this, may be as far from 
God as hell from Heaven. They prove to us that 
bigotry is as keen and as narrow as a razor's edge, 
and that intolerance is spiteful as a serpent, and that 
'* fear is cruel" as a tyrant, and that prejudice is biting 
as a frosty wind, and that hypocrisy is mean as an 
evil spirit, and that religious pride is stone-blind to 
truth. They indicate that party spirit will go all 
lengths in its malicious purposes, and scruple not to 
borrow both ai'ts and weapons from Satan's armoury 
to fight on the behalf of what it calls the truth, and 
that at last it so fills its victims with every kind of 
sti-ainge delusion, that, while they charge others with 
the sin of blasphemy, they ascribe the works of God to 
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Beelzebub^ and become themselyes blasphemers against 
God the Holy Ghost. 

And I might say much more ; but these are some 
out of the many sins which darken the black spectacle, 
and force themselyes on our reluctant view. And 
then, with all these sins before us, how aweful it is to 
call to mind, as call to mind we must, that a day is 
coming — a day how different from this — when our 
eyes shall see another spectacle, the spectacle of 
Gabbatha reversed; when he who now is judge shall 
be the criminal, and He who now is criminal shall be 
the Judge. During those forty days in which Moses 
went up to God upon the top of Sinai, he had a 
vision of the God of Israel, and he saw '^ under His 
feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone, and 
as it were the body of Heaven in its clearness." That 
was the heavenly Gabbatha, paved with sapphii*e 
stones. And St. John saw the throne which was 
raised upon that Gabbatha, the throne '* set in 
Heaven," the "great white throne;" nor only the 
throne, but " Him that sat on it, from whose 
face the Heaven and the earth fled away, and there 
was found no place for them." Before that throne 
will stand Pilate, and the Jewish priests, and the 
Jewish people, "they who pierced Him." Nor these 
alone, but " every eye shall see Him." Your feet, 
my brethren, shall stand upon that sapphire pavement. 
Your eyes shall look upon that Judge. What then 
will you do now? What will you do this day? 
What will you think about your many sins ? Will 
you not come to Him while He is yet a guiltless 
victim standing before Pontius Pilate, hanging in 
His blood upon the cross ? Will you not say from 
your heart, to-day especially, but evety Aa.y ^^ ^'^ — 
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* My Saviour, oh my Saviour, I mourn for all the 
sins of which I have heen guilty. And I beseech 
Thee, now to plead for me, and now to save me. Be 
now my Advocate with the Father, and then, in that 
aweful day which is coming. Thou shalt not be my 
Judge. " By Thine Agony and Bloody Sweat, by 
Thy Cross and Passion, by Thy Precious Death and 
Burial,'* Good Lord deliver me.' 




SERMON XIII. 

DO THIS. 



1 CoRiirrHiANs xi, 24. 
** This do in remembrance of Me." 

I NEED hardly remind you whose words these are, 
or at what time they were spoken. I may call 
them the dying words of Him Who so loved us as 
we can never love Him. On the evening of the day 
before He suffered, He I'ehearsed that aweful sacrifice 
which was soon to be offered up for us on the 
accursed tree, and He asked, or I should say com- 
mandedj His disciples that His death should be shown 
forth until His second coming, by the eating of that 
bread which is His Body, and the drinking of that 
wine which is His Blood. " This do in remembrance 
of Me." It is His own command and His own 
reason. He speaks in the imperative — " Do this." 
And He addd the reason on account of which we 
must do it, " in remembrance of Me." ' Do this, 
that the memory of My love may not be lost upon 
the earth. Let it never be forgotten, as long as time 
shall last, that I did the thing which here is signified. 
I am about to die that all the world may live. Let 
this be published everywhere and always. Be this 
an ordinance for ever, that all mankind may know 
that I have died for them^ and knowing this ma^ 
Jive/ 
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I. '* Do this." There is a distinct cominand. The 
Toice of Him who spake as never man spake — the 
Toice which rebuked disease and disease departed — 
the Toice which " rebuked the winds and the sea, and 
there was a great calm" — ^the voice which said to the 
dead " Arise," and they lived again — ^the voice of 
Christ is the voice which speaks here, and what it 
speaks is a command. In its tone there is authority. 
The mood in which it speaks is not indicative. He 
says not, This I do, or this I will do, or this I have 
done, and it concerns Me only. Nor is it conditional. 
This you may do if you will, or might do if it seem 
good to you. But it speaks in that mood in which 
conmiands are given. This you are to do. This you 
must do. " Do this" It is the voice of a superior 
addressing those who are beneath Him. The Shep- 
herd directs His sheep. The Head of the Church 
gives orders to His members. The King of the true 
Israel issues His commands. 

That every Christian should take part in that most 
holy ordinance which commemorates the dying love 
of Christ is an express command. Christ Himself 
commands it. If I would I might say more. I 
might say that it is an honour, a blessing, a privilege, 
but I now say nothing but what we learn here. It is 
a dut^, for it is a clear, distinct command. We are 
bound to do this. To do this is not an act of super- 
erogation. He who does this is not a man who 
goes beyond what every Christian is bound to do ; 
but not to do this is to fall short of that which is a 
binding obligation, from which nothing but necessity 
can set a Christian free. He who does this can only 
say, * I am an unprofitable servant ; I have done 
wb it was my duty to do.' Aiid \i^ n«i\vo does 
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it not omits a plain duty^ and therefore is perpetually 
guilty of a known intelligible sin. 

Nothing can be plainer. Our Lord might have 
laid down the precept in a long sentence and many 
words ; and length and multiplicity might have given 
room for doubt and misconstruction to those who 
were unwilling to see the truths but the command is 
short and simple. Two words contain it^ and lan- 
guage might look in vain for clearer words. " Do 
this." He does an act before them which they see 
with their eyes. He takes bread; He blesses it; He 
breaks it before them ; He gives it to them to eat^ 
saying, " This is My Body." He takes wine, and 
blesses it, and gives it to them to drink, saying, 
" This is My Blood." And as He gives them each of 
these He tells them, " This do." *Do this which ye 
have seen me do. As ye have seen Me break bread 
and give it you, and then take wine and give you 
that also, so do ye the same. This that I have done 
you must do.' A plainer, simpler, more precise 
conmiand could scarcely have been given. It is 
contained in two words, and those as short as th y 
are dear. It is impossible to mistake their meaning 
or our own duty. " Do this." 

And to know this is to know enough. When God 
commands there is an end to doubt or argument. A 
man has nothing to do but to act on it at once and 
obey. There may sometimes be a doubt whether this 
or that be really God's will and God's law, and so 
long as there is room for doubt there is excuse for 

hesitation ; but when doubt ends obedience must at 
once begin. To hesitate and ask the reasons for a 

plain duty is .manifest sin. 

. At the same time I may say ihia. TViet^ \!b > %^^ 
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reason for everything which our Lord commands. 
The reasons may or may not be plain to us ; but our 
Lord is not an arbitrary master who orders for the 
sake of ordering, like men who love to exercise their 
power. A man may act by caprice ; that is, because 
something strikes his fancy, and he chooses for no 
reason to command its being done. But the will of 
God is always wise and always reasonable. Com- 
monly, He hides the reasons until the duty which He 
prescribes is done ; because a man cannot know the 
doctrine until he has done the will. It is a truth, 
having reference not to religion only but to all spheres 
of action, that rules are not intelligible by those who 
begin to keep them, and that the only way to learn 
the reason [^is to keep the rule. And whether the 
reason be known or not, we may be quite sure that 
whatever God commands is well commanded. When 
a recruit is being taught his drill he does not ask to 
know the reasons for the movements in which he is 
so carefully and regularly exercised, and if he did 
ask, the only answer that could be given him would 
be that he must do his duty, and that time and action 
would explain all. If he obeys first he will under- 
stand afterwards. And it is just the same with the 
commands of God. God gives orders but not reasons, 
and He shows the reasons when the orders have been 
obeyed. The way to learn is to obey. The relation in 
which we stand to God is that of soldiers to their general. 
When a trusted general commands his soldiers, they do 
not ask to see his plan, and know the aim of his manoeu** 
vres. His presence and his voice suffice to give them 
confidence. It is his to speak and to prescribe, and it 
is theirs to execute. The reasons will be known when 
object is accomplished aud tiaa -woik ia done. 
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Obedience is the secret of discipline and the pledge of 
victory. And we in like manner must trust the 
wisdom and the love of God^ asking no questions, 
but keeping his laws. If God is good, there are 
good reasons for whatever He commands us. Enough 
for us that He has spoken plainly, saying, ''Do this.'' 
II. But our Lord adds the reason. He might 
have said, " Do this," and said no more ; but He is 
pleased to give a reason, or perhaps I should say the 
reason for it. The reason is, In remembrance of Me, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ is the true Lamb of the 
Passover ; and as the Passover was instituted by 
God to be a lasting memorial of deliverance from 
Egypt, and a perpetual thanksgiving for the mercy 
which the Israelites then received, so now the 
Christian sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving is an 
unceasing witness to the love of Him who died for 
us, and a constant proclamation of that great salvation 
which He purchased for us by His atoning Blood. 
The holy sacrament is a memorial of our Lord's 
death. Our Lord is present at His table after a 
sacramental way. There is an exhibition, a repre- 
sentation, and a commemoration of that great offering 
which was made on Calvary for the world's sins, and 
that absent Person whose death is represented in it is 
present by His Spirit, and in a spiritual and mysterious 
way. I mean not that our Lord is put to death again, 
for He died once for all, and " having offered one 
sacrifice for sin for ever, sat down on the right hand 
of God," in that place of glory from which He will 
not move until He comes again to be our Judge. 
But there is — to use His own expression — a showing 
forth, that is, a publication, a proclamatioTV) «xl 
annouflcemeiit by outward and visible «v^ckA)^ScAX* ^^ 
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died oncej and that this Deaths and the Resurrection 
and Ascension which followed after it and from it, are 
the great centre on which our hopes revolve, and on 
which our religion turns as its cardinal principle. 
The Church on earth exhibits the sacrifice which was 
offered long ago* on Calvary, and pleads its efficacy 
hei*e, as it is pleaded by our great High Priest before 
the throne of God in Heaven. And further, there is 
an application of all that He did to every partaker. 
For not only is bread broken and wine poured out, 
but the broken bread is eaten and the wine is drunk, 
that we may verily eat His Body and drink His Blood; 
that what He did for us may be made over to us and 
done in us ; that what He did for all men may be 
done for and in each, and so that every Christian may 
be not only a rememberer but a remembrancer, — a 
living witness of what our Lord by His death has 
done for him, and a memorial to every beholder that 
a true Christian is " crucified with Christ," and that 
the life which he lives is a renewal of the life of 
Christ who lives within him. 

It is true, of course, that we know already that 
Christ has died for us upon the Cross, and unless we 
had this knowledge we should not celebrate this rite ; 
but the ' rite does more than declare our knowledge. 
It reminds us of that which we know. It commemo- 
rates the wonderful and sad event. It revives, the 
scene enacted long ago on Calvary. It draws for us 
again and again upon the tablets of memory, which 
is so apt to sleep unless it be aroused continually, a 
living picture of that dark and solemn spectacle. It 
calls in the aid of sense to assist, and fix, and deepen 
the spiritual impression which faith receives. And 
it., tells not only the mind wWicTci \)«l\i^N^«i but even 
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the eyes which see the elements and the ears which 
listen to the words of consecration, and the mouth 
which receives the hread and wine, that the Cross of 
Christ is our redemption, and that we must he ever 
coming to that Cross for life, and to the sacrament of 
the Cross that all the merits of Christ may be made 
over to us, and that eating the symbols and memorials 
of His sacrifice, we may partake of the sacrifice, and 
live of the altar, and be joined to Him who is our 
life for ever. 

But for some such ordinance as this the very 
knowledge of Christ and His death would . have 
penshed. Its founder, who knew mankind as no 
other man has known them, was well aware that 
knowledge alone is not enough to keep up remem- 
brance. An event may be known by a nation, or 
even by the whole world, and the generation whose 
hearts it has thrilled may tell it to their children and 
their children's children ; but, like an echo which 
grows feebler the oftener the sound is repeated till at 
last it dies out and is heard no more ; the most moving 
circumstance, if trusted only to tradition, grows weak 
in its influence as it is handed on from man to man, 
impressing less and less as time elapses. The son 
hears what his &ther felt, but he does not feel it. The 
grandson hears a less distinct report, and feels it still 
less. And thus, little by little, the memory wears 
put ; till at last a distant generation has only a faint 
traditionary legend of a fact which moved their fore- 
fathers, as an earthquake shakes the earth and sea. 
Memory needs assistance. The intellect is a cold 
faculty, and cannot long retain knowledge, unless 
feeling aids it, or sense comes in to warm, and 
soften, and meJt the heart, "Slemot^ AoT>a Sa 
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but like cold wax. The wax must be heated, and 
then the thing to be remembered becomes a seal, 
and leaves its image on the memory. To fix an 
event on men's minds there must be a custom, a 
festival, a celebration occurring at fixed times and 
established intervab. Then it will not be forgotten. 
If men do some act together, and speak together of 
that which happened, and if there be rites and cere- 
monies which symbolize the act and show its purport 
and meaning, the act itself will live. The custom 
keeps up the memory. The celebration warms the 
heart. And thus, though the world should last for 
ages, the event may be as firesh, as real, as potent in 
its effects, as much a part of the life of those who 
celebrate it as though they had been living witnesses 
of the circumstance itself, which is so good and great 
that it may not be forgotten. We have only to ^ink 
for a little about the nature of this holy ordinance, 
and of man for whom it was instituted, and we shall 
see that some such act is needfiil to assist the world's 
memory, and stamp upon the mind and heart of every 
Christian a clear distinct impression of that great and 
aweful sacrifice, which is the ground of his hopes and 
the source of his salvation. The sacrament is never 
celebrated but the death of Christ is published and 
signified to those among whom the act is done. The 
bread is never eaten, the wine is never drunk by any 
fidthful worshipper but his own memory is strength- 
ened, and his soul refreshed^ and _comforted by the 
recollection of the wondrous love of Him Who died 
for those who were lost, and by feeding on that 
spiritual food which is our true sustenance on earth 
and the seed of that eternal life which is the bliss of 
the redeemed in Heaven, 
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III. Here^ then, is a plain command and a good reason. 
" Do this." And why do this ? " In remembrance 
of Me.'* And we should suppose when we reflect 
upon it, — considering what the command is and why 
the command was given, and remembering moreover 
at what time it was given, on the night before that 
death which it commands us to remember, so that it 
is more than a command, for it is the dying wish of 
Him Who died for love of us, — reflecting on all this, 
we should suppose that no man who has heard and 
known these words could possibly be deaf to them ; 
we should imagine it a thing of course, that every 
man who calls himself a Christian would show his 
answering love by keeping so sacred a commandment, 
and would reckon it his highest privilege to be often 
a rememberer of that act which we cannot celebrate 
too oft^n, until He who died for us shall come again. 
And yet what is the fact ? It needs not many words 
of mine to tell it. It is a sad truth, but it is not less 
true than it is sad, that multitudes of Christians riever 
communicate, that the greater number of those for 
whom Christ died are never guests at that most holy 
table which is spread to commemorate His dying love, 
and proclaim His death to a world which perishes. 
That is the fact, and I shall not dwell upon it ; but I 
proceed at once to notice the objections which are 
sometimes heard from those who will not come. 

1. There are some who say that it will do them no 
good, that it is only a form or ceremony, and the good 
can be got without the form. They are wrong. An 
ordinance of Christ is not a mere form ; it is a form 
which is a means of grace. The Jewish ordinances 
w€fre little more than figures, " figures fat ^^e^ >MS3kfc 
preBen*^" ''patterns of heavenly lihm^" xkoX ^'"^asv 
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heavenly things themBelves ;" but the ordinanoes of 
Christ are forms containing grace, true substantiai 
goods, filled with life and efficacy. The form is the 
outward shell and the grace is the inward fruit, and 
the form must be taken that the grace may be received. 
And suppose that it was a mere form. It is still a 
plain command. ^^ Do this.'' Can anything be 
plainer ? Do you wish for anything more clear ? If 
your earthly superior said to you, ^ Do this,' would 
you mistake his meaning ? If he did a simple act 
before your eyes, and said, ^ Repeat this, and never 
cease repeating it ; repeat it again and again to the 
world's end,' would you doubt the nature or the 
distinctness of his command ? '^ Do this." There is 
an order, a duty prescribed, a command precisely 
given, to every Christian. And by whom ? By 
God. By our Maker. By the Almighty Lawgiver 
Who will not be trifled with. Nay more, by Christ 
our Lord, the Son of God, whose voice is more than 
the voice of power for it is the voice of love, Who 
says, "If ye love Me keep My commandments," 
Who, at the moment when He loved us most and was 
just about to die for us, said — *^ Do this in remem- 
brance of Me." My brother, 'canst thou break this 
loving law ? If I spoke to the marble on that wall I 
am sure it would be softened by the sound of law and 
love like this. Harden not your heart against it. 
The stones will cry out from the wall against you, if 
you are deaf to this command and hold your peace, 

2. Some confess the duty and make excuses. They 

have so' many cares ; there is so much to try their 

temper ; or their business is so exacting ; or they are 

so full of trouble that they cannot get time or thought, 

and therefore c^not come. My brethren, you who 
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say this, let me tell the truth to 70a. It is not cannot, 
it is wiU not. Think you that He Who said, " Do 
this,'' was ignorant of the cares, and trials, and 
business of those to whom He said it ? Suppose ye 
that the holy sacrament was meant for men of no 
cares, and few trials, and little business ? No ! '^ Do 
this " wa& said to the careworn, to the troubled, to the 
diligent. * Do this, that ye may not be overwhelmed 
with cares. Do this, that ye may find comfort when 
troubles dash against you like angry waves. Do this, 
that ye may not be too busy, but be reminded always 
that one thing is needful — only one.' Religion, I 
assure you, is not meant for idle persons, and for men 
with no troubles and no cares. It is meant for the 
careworn, that their cares may be lightened, for the 
troubled, that their tears may be wiped away, for the 
diligent, that their diligence may be sanctified and 
turned to good ends. If you have cares, and yield 
yourselves up to them, and sufier them to choke the 
good seed, if you have troubles, and grow sullen or 
morose beneath the weight of their' oppression, if you 
have business, and are absorbed in business as though 
it was the end of life, then certainly you are not fit 
to " do this," and you may not do it. But why may 
you not ? Because you are living in a state of sin. 
It is sinful to yield to care, and sink beneath trouble, 
and be too much wrapped up in worldly things. It 
is sin, and you must be ridden of it that you may be 
fit. Ah, that is the true reason. You roill not come. 
You will not get rid of care. You will not wean 
your hearts from wrong affections. You could come 
if you would, for you could break, by God's mercy, 
the chains of sin. But the chains are heavy, «XLd\\>S& 
hard to break them ; and therefoTe, ^liQa ^o^SL ^^se^ 
asked to the feaat and are told that 83\ \a t««A:3)1^^ 
i2 
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make excuses ; you plead the &rm, or merchandize^ 
or domestic hindrances ; you say I cannot, but you 
mean I will not; you say to Him who died for 
you, and oh how bitter it must be to Him to hear it, 
* I will not " do this " in memory of Thee.' 

3. Some say that they are not good enough, and must 
wait till they are better. But why are they not good ? 
Why are they worse than they ought to be ? Pardy, 
because they do not use the means of getting better. 
To ^' do this " is to use a means of grace. Grace is 
given in the sacrament, for our Lord Himself is given 
in it. If men come rightly they are made better by 
the coming. He Whom they remember remembers 
them and blesses them, and sends out grace upon 
them, joining them to Himself, by feeding them on 
His own Body and Blood, and making them like 
Him because they remember Him. Of course, a 
man must repent of all known sin before he comes. 
To come with unrepented sin is to eat our own 
judgment, because it is to possess a belief that Christ 
died for sin, and yet not to die to that sin for which 
He died. But to come sorrowing for sin is to get 
pardon for sin past, and grace against sin to come. To 
say, ' I will not come till I am better,' is much the 
same as if a weak man should say, ' I will eat no 
food till I am strong.' We " do this " in order that 
we may become better. 

4. Some are afraid that they will sin afterwards. This 
is no reason. The sacrament is not for perfect men, 
but for repentant sinners struggling against sins. If 
sinners are not to come, who is to come ? This would 
shut out all, for all have sin. St. Peter denied His 
Lord, after doing this at the first Lord's Supper. 

Should St. Peter not have cornel "N^^^. St, Peter 
ainned aAerwards, but St. Peter ^e^t %a ^^ ^ 
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sinned. And whence did he draw those bitter waters? 
Was it not from the spring of love which ponred 
itself upon him when he did this ? Wilful, premedi- 
tated sin is, of course, a hindrance. To go and mean 
to sin afterwards, would be sinful exceedingly. But 
to go and pray for grace to resist sin, and yet through 
weakness after all to sin, this is only what all must do, 
until the burden of the flesh is taken from them, and 
they reach that blessed region where sin shall never 
be. And, further, we then receive grace that we may 
not sin afterwards. We then obtain strength to 
resist both sin in general, and that sin especially 
against which we then particularly pray. 

There are other reasons, but no reason is good. I 
tell you plainly, my beloved brethren, there is no 
excuse. It would be pleasanter to me to do as the 
false prophets of old did, who prophesied " smooth 
things " to their people, and sung in their ears the 
pleasant music of a soothing song. If I thought only 
of my own pleasure, I would rather leave you to your 
slumbers, and to that ifelse security in which many rest 
until they sleep that sleep from which there is no 
awakening; but I must speak the truth. I stand 
here to tell you, in my Master's name, the truth 
which will save you if received and condemn you if 
rejected. I ask those of you who never come to the 
Lord's table to " do this." I ask those who seldom 
come to " do this " oftener. I tell you that it is a 
plain duty, resting upon a clear command. I assure 
you that if it is a great duty it is a greater blessing. 
I beseech you, for Christ's sake, to remember often 
that surpassing love of Him Who died upon the Cross 
for you, and Who said the night before He died, 
** Do this in remembrance of Me," 
j3 



SERMON XIV. 

THE TWO BODIES. 



1 CORINTHIAirS zv, 44, 

" There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body.** 

HERE is a plain statement which every man at 
once may understand. There are two kinds of 
bodies. There is the natural body and there is the 
spiritual body. There is the body which comes to us 
from our father Adam, in which we are bom according 
to the flesh, in which we live here during our life on 
earth, which dies and is buried in the grave, returning 
again to the dust from which it was created. There 
is also the body, of which the seed was sown when 
we were bom again, which is derived from Jesus 
Christ, which is created in us by the Holy Spirit, 
and in which, if we are faithful unto death and do not 
destroy its existence by sin, we shall live in Heaven 
and see the vision of God. There is the body which 
comes to us by nature and has animal life, and there 
is the body which is grafted upon that body by the 
Holy Spirit and is given to us by grace. This is 
St Paul's assertion. And the terms in which the 
assertion is made are so express and clear that it is 
not possible to doubt their meaning. Speaking of 
man'B body he says that there are two bodies, the 
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body natural and the body spiritual. The one is as 
certain as the other. If there be the natural body 
there is also the spiritual body. A truth so plain as 
this must be well worthy of our notice. Let us 
consider more particularly what this truth is. 

I. Man is a rational being made up of twoparts^the 
one of which we call his body, the other his soul. 
The soul is invisible ; it has no form ; we cannot see 
it, or measure it, or describe it by any outward 
characters, for it belongs to the world unseen. How 
it comes to a man we know not. Whether it comes 
direct from God, created expressly and anew for the 
body in which it is to dwell, or whether it is in any 
way derived from those to whom the body owes its 
birth, or how it comes, we do not know certainly. But 
we know that a man's body comes to him from Adam 
and Eve. Our first parents were the father and the 
mother of all who live. Our bodies are part of the 
stream which has flowed from them as its first spring 
and primal source. The spring gushed out of the 
dust of Eden, some six thousand yeara ago, and is 
now a vast river ranning throughout the whole 
earth. 

And these bodies of ours, thus coming down to us 
from Adam, to whom we are linked as by a long 
chain of many generations, are natural bodies. They 
have only animal life. They belong to the course of 
nature. They follow the order of nature. They 
exist by the laws of nature. They are visible ; we 
see them. They have shape and form ; we can 
describe them. They have weight and substance; 
we can measure them. They are wonderful, but yet, 
to Bome extent, intelligible things ; we can study 
their anatomy j WQ can examine l3[i«vt cox^VroLOAssck^ 
l4 
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we can learn their constitution ; we can know a little 
of the laws by which they discharge their functions 
and live. We can treat them as we treat any other 
object in the world of nature. We can trace them 
from their first beginnings of life, through all the 
stages of their progress and development, until they 
reach the end at which they all at last arriye. We 
can analyze the laws by which their regular action is 
directed, and we can mark their eccentricities and 
irregularities of action ; bringing them in many ways 
beneath our notice and observation, dealing with 
them in a great measure as with any other material 
substance which man can handle and describe. Our 
natural body is part of this created world in which 
God has placed us, and we know its nature as we 
know the natures of other things which live. 

And that which is most noticeable and most 
remarkable, more especially when we compare it 
with the other body, is the fact that it is subject to 
decay. The natural body is a body of death. Its 
existence is of short duration. When it lasts longest 
it does not last above an hundred years. There are 
those who die before they are born. There are multi- 
tudes who &11 in early infancy. Some escape the 
first dangers, and perish before the next which meet 
them in days of childhood. Others drop off in youth, 
others in the vigour of manhood. Some fall in the 
prime of life, some in the autumn, and the rest in 
winter when the snow falls upon their heads. Life 
has but a feeble hold upon the natural body, and 
clings to it but as light to a candle, which a puff of 
air puts out. The life of the natural body is really 
nothing else but a journey to the tomb. The seeds 
of deaib are sown in it from the first moments of 
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existence, by the all-poisoning influences of sin. Pain, 
and weakness, and sickness, and decay attend upon 
our padi at iotervals, from the days of childhood ; 
coming and going, now one and now the other, till at 
last, if we live long, they all come together, and lay 
us in our coffin, and carry us to our last resting-place 
in the long and narrow grave. Die we must. " In 
Adam all die." These bodies of ours, which Adam 
has transmitted to us, are heirs of Adam's curse. 
There is no escape. Death has no mercy. Millions 
upon millions have Uved, are living now, and ^all 
live yet ; but none of all can escape the inevitable 
punishment. All have sinned and all must die. Such 
is the natural body. 

II. The spiritual body is very different, and we 
know what is revealed regarding it. It is believed in 
and perceived by faith. It is not mere spirit without 
body, — a body that is no body ; it is a spiritual body. 
It has flesh and bones. ** Handle Me, and see,'' said 
our Lord after His resurrection. '^ Handle Me, and 
see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me 
have." It is a body, but it is difierent from the 
natural body ; it is a spiritual body. 

It is like our Lord's risen body. Before He died and 
rose He showed at times that diere was that in His body 
which made it difierent from the bodies of other men. 
For He walked upon the waters. He passed invisibly 
through crowds of persons. He was transfigured for a 
short space into a glory dazzling beyond the light of 
suns. But after He rose He showed that He was 
^^ a quickening spirit," and that the body in which 
He now is is filled with all the powers of an endless 
life. His body came out of the tomb while yet the stone 
was on it. It went in and out by <^o\k^ &s^«n%. \x 
i6 
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vanished from sight in a moment of space. At last it 
rose from the earth, as though seeking its native 
element, clear as light, baojBnt and invisible as thin 
air. The spiritual body does not belong to that 
state of things which we see around us. It belongs 
to that spiritual world, which is above us, and 
on the borders of which we now dwell, but which is 
governed by other laws than those by which the 
material world is regulated. It is a higher, nobler, 
better, brighter body than that which we have now. 

And in nothing is its greatness more clearly seen 
than in its gift of immortality. The spiritual body is 
inmiortal and ethereal. It cannot ever die, for the 
Spirit of life is in it. It will be young for ever. It 
neither marries nor is given in marriage — ^for there is 
no need to keep up a chain of generations where life 
is everlasting — but it is as those Angels of God in 
Heaven, who are clothed in an evergreen youth and 
ignorant of all decay. It is powerful, it is incorrup- 
tible, it is glorious, it is celestial. The laws under 
which it exists are not the laws of animal life and of 
earth, by which all things ebb and flow, rise and fall, 
come and go, live and die continually. It exists by 
the laws of spirits and of Heaven ; where change is 
not, though sdl is ever fresh; where all that is abides; 
where light has no shadow, and the day has no night, 
and where summer dies not into winter, and every- 
thing is bright for evermore. Heaven is its home, a 
throne its place of rest, glory its condition, eternity 
its duration, light its garment, life its inheritance,' the 
Angels its companions, bliss its portion, and God its 

end. 

III. So that these two bodies are very different, and 
the qualitieA by which tliey are distinguished are almost 
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as opposite as light to darkness, or life to death. And 
yet they are related to each other in the closest and 
most intimate way. They are one body in two 
different states. St. Paul tells us that, " It is sown 
a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body." The 
natural body is the seed, the spiritual body is the 
crop. The natural body dies and is buried, and the 
spiritual body rises from the tomb and adorns itself 
afresh in robes of life. The natural body is now 
feeble, weak, poor, and subject to decay, but it is 
capable of being changed by death into a new and 
glorious body, through the power of the Spirit Who 
renews to life. " It is sown in corruption, it is raised 
in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power." The two bodies are one and the same body, 
but the spiritual body is the old substance under a 
new form, the old limbs apparelled in new and 
heavenly garments, the old lamp now dark and unlit 
no longer, but bright with the effulgence of eternal fire. 
The natural body is that which now beai^s the image 
of the first Adam, and " is of the earth earthy ;" the 
spiritual body is that which shall bear the image of 
the last Adam, and is " of Heaven heavenly." The 
Spirit of God, Who hovered over the womb of the 
Virgin, and originated our Lord's body, broods with 
a regenerating power over the body of nature, and 
sows in it the seed of a new life. Thus the natural 
becomes the spiritual. That which is now corruptible 
puts off corruption, and is changed into the incorrup- 
tible. That which is now mortal puts on immortality 
and becomes immortal. The same original substance 
subjected to the Spirit's influence, passes into a new 
state and under new conditions. The old withered 
skin of flesh is laid aside ; the ne^ «xA \iT^vwN\. 
i6 
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vesture of the Spirit is assumed and worn for 
ever. 

And this great change is not less swift than it is 
glorious. A moment of time will suffice for its 
accomplishment. *' Behold," says St. Paul, "I show 
you a mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but we shall 
air be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump ; for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed. For this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality." In the case of that vast majority of the 
redeemed, who have died during the long ages which 
intervene between the going and the return of Christ, 
there shall be a rousing as from a deep sleep. Sud- 
denly, when no man looks for it, they shall hear the 
voice of the Archangel, calling them, at dead of night, 
to rise out of their slumbers, and the trump of God, 
bidding them to put on their armour and go forth to 
meet llie Captain of their salvation. In the case of 
that smaller number who shall be yet alive when their 
King shall appear for judgment, a change shall pass 
in an instant over their living limbs. But all shall 
be changed. The appearance of the Son of Man " in 
His glory, and all the holy Angels with Him,'' 
" coming in the clouds of Heaven," shall have power 
to change them into His own brightness. First, the 
bodies of the saints which sleep shall be changed. 
" We who are alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord shall not prevent them which ai'e asleep. 
The dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we which 
are alive and remain shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air^ and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord." 
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But though that is the time in which this great 
change shall be revealed, we are not to suppose that 
it is not going on now. The change is going on here 
while life continues, but its manifestation is delayed 
till death, the last enemy, is fully overcome. The 
bodies of the saints are being now prepared for their 
home in Heaven. Now they are bom again by the 
Spirit, Who changes their bodies by reviving and 
renewing their souls. Now they are being unclothed 
of sin and clothed in righteousness. The court dress 
which they shall wear in the presence of their King 
and Father is being made for them on earth and fitted 
to them, though it is only worn by them in Heaven; 
The brightness of that robe is too dazzling for the 
eyes of the flesh, and it is veiled from observation 
now, but it is here, though hidden, and they are 
learning how to put it on. This present life is their 
season of trial and probation, and here, though men 
see it not, they are learning to deck themselves in 
their marriage garments, that when the Bridegroom 
comes they may be ready to go out to meet Him, and 
to enter into the joy of their Lord. This present life is 
the seed time of eternity. According as we live in 
the body here, we fit our bodies for an endless life 
with Angels in Heaven or with devils in hell. Here 
we are made members of the second Adam in Holy 
Baptism, joined in soul with His soul, joined in body 
with His body, made *' members of His body, of His 
flesh, and of His bones." Here, having been incor- 
porated into Him, we are invited to feed on Him, in 
the Lord's Supper, as the Bread of Life, '^ that our 
sinful bodies may be made clean by His Body, and 
our souls washed in His most precious Bloody «xl4 
that we may evermore dwell in Hixa audi l^^\xx ^^d& 
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The change is going on here, while life lasts, in those 
who serve God ; but it goes on below the surface. 
Sin is rooted out from the flesh. Righteousness is 
sown within every member of the body. The dis- 
positions won by prayer, and by wrestlings with 
temptation, and by earnest efforts after holiness, are 
wrought into the countenance, express themselves in 
the features, speak by the tongue, shine upon the 
calm and steady eye, reveal their influence even in 
the motions and gestures of the body, though the 
change is not yet fully manifested. But when our 
Lord appears, it shall be as when a shower fa]ls upon 
seeds which are ready to break forth from the soil 
which covers them, or upon buds which are waiting 
to display their hidden beauty. The dead clods shall 
heave as with the throbs of life, and then the natural 
body shall become the spiritual body, and all the buds 
of life shall burst into the flowers of immortality. 

V. How great, then, are these bodies of ours in which 
we now live. They are dust indeed, they are clay, 
they are mortal, they are corruptible. But they are 
the seed of a great harvest. They are the chrysalis 
which may yet awake from its sleep, and be changed 
into a spiritual body, capable of bliss, an heir of 
immortality. This body of ours, flesh though it be, 
is not to be despised as having no worth, or to be 
slighted as deserving no honour, or to be abused as a 
clog upon the soul, or to be squandered upon riotous 
and sinful living, as if fit for nothing but to be 
thrown to swine. It is honourable, for it yet may 
wear a crown. It is beautiful, for it may shine as the 
sun in the kingdom of our Father. It is high, for it 
may fly on wings and excel the glory of the holy 
Angels, It is precious, for it was bou^lu by Christ 
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at the cost of His inestimable sacrifice. We talk 
about saying our souls^ but we sometimes forget that 
we must save our bodies. Our bodies are good and 
great as well as our souls. The Word of God " was 
ina.de Jlesh" that He might save our whole nature, and 
every part of us must be prepared for Heaven. Body, 
soul, and spirit, we must be sanctified, or else we are 
not ripe for that land of happiness where all that is is 
good. " There is a natural body and there is a 
spiritual body." Let us not forget this in all the acts 
of our common daily life. This poor body of ours is 
heir to a great estate. Let us live in it as mindful of 
our great inheritance, lest we forfeit our privileges 
and lose our crown. This body of ours is now upon 
a journey, travelling onwards to another and higher 
condition, in which it will for ever rest with God or 
be tormented with God's enemy. Let us choose the 
right road, although it may be narrow, and shun the 
path which leads to death, although it may be broad. 
For it is horrible to think of endless misery, and it is 
joy to •feel that we may see and know and love our 
God. Oh, how happy will it be if, through God's 
mercy, we conquer death by overcoming sin, how 
happy, how altogether blessed, to put ofi* this miser- 
able flesh, and throw away the rags in which sin has 
clothed it, and to stand at length within the gates of 
the eternal city, clothed in the spiritual body ; winged 
like the eagle, swift as the light, brilliant as the noon- 
day sun, mighty as an Angel, subtle as air, clean as 
snow, endless as eternity. Oh, it is worth our while 
to straggle for a moment here, and wrestle down sin, 
and deny ourselves, and bear a few troubles, and 
wipe away a transitory tear, if we know and are 
assured that life is the seed-time o( wa eii^^'a>%\A.x^^'^'^^ 
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and sorrow but as the rain with which the soil is 
watered, and trial but like the sun which makes the 
com grow. We can put up with a few evils here, if 
we know that for those who love God they are the 
road to Heaven, and the fire by which He purges the 
soul from all its evil, and purifies this body of sin and 
death, that mortality may be " swallowed up of life,'' 
and that the quickening Spirit may change this poor 
star, which shines with so dim a lustre here,' into 
another star which may shine with all the lasting 
fulness of an eternal glory. 



SERMON XV. 

THE ASCENSION. 

St. Luke xxiv, 60—62. 

*' And He lifted up His hands, and blessed them. And it came to 
pass, while He blessed them, He was parted firom them and 
carried up into Heaven. And thej worshipped Him." 

THE manner in which an event takes place is only 
less important than the event itself. In fact^ the 
manner of the event is part of the events and cannot 
be separated from it ; so that in all matters of great 
interest and importance it is not less needful^ in order 
to a right understanding of their meaning, that we 
should know the way in which they happened — their 
whole accompanying circumstances — than that we 
should know that they have happened in some way 
or other, and have become a fact. 

The words of St. Luke, which I have just read, 
contain minute particulars regarding a &ct of supreme 
importance to the welfare of mankind, inasmuch as it 
was the last act in the earthly life of Him Who is the 
greatest of the sons of men, and Who, during a short 
sojourn upon earth, on which He lived for thirty- 
three years, completely changed the condition of our 
race, and established new relations between earth and 
Heaven. We might have known the fact of our 
Lord's AscenMon, and nothing more, "^^ xdl\^X\«n^ 
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been told, in some few plain words, this great truth 
on which our hopes hang, and which is the basis of 
that &ith which we possess in a state of everlasting 
blessedness; and yet everything which could draw, as 
it were, a picture for our minds, and make vivid our 
conceptions of it, might have been withheld from us. 
But it has seemed good to that Holy Spirit, Who is 
our inward Teacher and the " Spirit of Truth," to set 
before us a lively image of the great event, to describe 
to us the very attitudes of the ascending Saviour and 
His adoring friends, to sketch for us, by a few bold 
strokes and lively touches, the wondrous scene which 
chosen eyes witnessed, in order that so great a truth 
might live upon the world's memory, and attract to 
itself the loving eyes of unnumbered hearts. 

The pencil which was inspired by the Divine Spirit 
for this purpose was the pencil of St. Luke. From 
his gospel, and from the Book of Acts, — ^in which he 
filled up the outline which had before been sketched 
in the gospel, with some few additional particulars, — 
we can form a distinct conception of the manner in 
which all occurred. The spot which last was ti*odden 
by our Lord's feet was the hill of Olives. Standing 
on the slope of the hill which overhangs Bethany, 
after parting words spoken, and a renewal of that 
commission which had before sent out His Apostles, 
as the appointed witnesses of His truth, to the utter- 
most part of the earth, while His hands were lifted 
up in the attitude of blessing. He was parted from 
them and carried up into Heaven. They saw Him 
till His form was lost in that cloud which received 
Him into its folds of mystery, and they saw Him 
then no more. But they were told that they should 
yet again see Him. As they looked up stead&sdy 
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to Heayen, with fixed ejes^ on knees which bent 
adoringly, they were called by Angels fix)m worship 
to the work which He had given them, and were 
told that He was not gone for ever, but should so 
come as they had seen Him go. "Why stand ye 
gazing up into Heaven ? This satne Jesus shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into 
Heaven." 

Such is the sketch which the pencil of St. Luke 
has drawn for us, and not a stroke of that pencil is 
without a purpose, or superfluous ; but this morning 
I shall only point you to those touches which the text 
contains, — to the parting, the carrying, the blessing, 
and the worshipping, though I shall borrow fix>m the 
Acts what they can lend to assist our understanding 
of these four topics, overlooking whatever we there 
meet with which is altogether new. 

Observe, first, that there was a parting. " He was 
parted from them." The Ascension of our Lord was 
a separation from His Church. Personally, He is not 
with us now. He is with us, but He is not with us 
in His own person. In His own person He is in 
Heaven. As far as Heaven is from earth, so far is 
He absent from us. Heaven is the place of His 
abode, and the scene of His own proper work which 
He is now accomplishing as our " Advocate with the 
Father," and the anointed Head of His Church. The 
Church is now a widow because her Lord is gone. 
The interval between the Ascension and the Day of 
Judgment is a time of separation. The Church and 
her Lord are parted as long as time lasts, and will not 
be reunited until time shall be no more. 

It does not follow from this that our Lord is in no 
manner present. He is not preaent ^T«oTta^l )\s<qX 
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He is present in the person of the Holj G&ost 
Visibly^ corporeally^ locally. He is parted from as. 
Invisibly, spiritually, influentially, efficaciously, He 
is present with us. His Spirit is with ns, and where 
His Spirit is there He is, or else the Godhead would 
be divisible. But as, during our Lord's stay on 
earth, the Spirit was not personally present, because 
the Son was here in the flesh and by visible presence, 
so now the Son is not present, because the Spirit is 
here by invisible presence, showing Himself to the 
eye of faith, as the Son when on earth to all our 
senses. The Ascension parted us from the Son and 
joined us with the Spirit. The Son went and the 
Spirit came. 

This is of great importance, doctrinally. The feet 
that our Lord in His own Person is parted fr*om His 
Church, is the master-key to many difficulties by 
which the minds of men have often been perplexed. 
Christ is not here. He is in Heaven. This does not 
take life from His Church, and make it a soulless 
carcase from which life is fled, for the Spirit may 
inhabit the body although the Head is hidden in the 
sky ; but it is fatal to all notions of a local presence. 
There cannot be any such change wrought upon the 
substance of bread and wine as to make our Lord's 
Body and Blood locally present in them here, 
because that Body and Blood are locally in Heaven. 
It cannot be right to adore the elements of bread and 
wine in the holy Eucharist as though they were our 
Lord Himself; or to adore Him as locally present 
on the altar by means of the elements, for, in either 
case, we must suppose our Lord to be here on earth 
and not parted from us. Rather, we must adore Him 
at God's right ha^d in Heaven, and use the elements 
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which our eyes see as a ladder by which to mount to 
that which is unseen. The presence of the sacrament 
is essentially spiritual. Our Lord is in the sacrament, 
and if He is there His body is there in some manner, 
because His body is inseparable from Himself; but 
the essence of His presence is spiritual. He is there 
by His Spirit. He is present afler a spiritual manner, 
and His body, though there, is not there locally and 
04 a body, for in body He is parted from us, but by 
virtue of that presence of the Comforter Who is now 
His substitute on earth, and quickens all His ordi- 
nances, as means of life unto our souls. The Spirit of 
our Lord is here, not our Lord Himself. 

He was parted from them. This must never be 
forgotten. The visible and fleshly presence of the 
Son is taken from us. The invisible presence of the 
Spirit is given us instead. 

II. Mark, next, the carrying. "He was carried up 
into Heaven." He was carried. This may not mean 
more than that He went up. It may be but a manner 
of speech, as though we should say of a bird that it 
was borne aloft, though even then we should mean 
that the air or wings bore it. But when we know that 
Angels were present upon that hill side, and remember 
that these ministering spirits were His servants 
whenever any great thing happened to Him, we see in 
it more than this. In every great epoch of His life 
Angels attended on Him and took part in the trans- 
action. Grabriel ministered at His conception, and 
announced His birth into the world, as the chief of 
that mighty host which sang in the ears of men tbe 
songs of Heaven. An Angel saved Him from Herod, 
and conducted Him to Egypt. Angels ministered to 
Him in the wilderness, and boteH.\m va.^^vt\i»si^^ 
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that He might not be dashed in pieces by that hard 
trial which He there endured. An Angel strength- 
ened Him in His agony. He was kept by Angels — 
^^ one at the head^ and the other at the feet" — during His 
short rest within the tomb; and Angels were the 
heralds of His triumphant rising. Remembering, 
then, how intimately Angels were associated with 
Him in His mediating work on earth, and marking, 
as we must, that nothing great or memorable can 
happen to Him but Angels must appear upon the 
scene, to indicate the nature of that flaming retinue 
by which He is attended, we can scarcely hesitate to 
declare that as a greater than Elijah was here so a 
greater chariot carried Him ; and that the wings of 
Angels, the presence, the power, the glory of angelic 
hosts were round about Him, in a cloud of radiance 
which was not visible to eyes of sense, — conducting 
Him with shouts of triumph, and the songs which 
were unheard below, along the sacred way which 
leads from the plain and humiliation of earth to the 
exalted blessedness of Heaven. 

It was to Heaven that they carried Him. God is 
a Spirit, and is not subject to those laws of space and 
time which are the condition both 'of our present 
thoughts and of our state on earth as His finite 
creatures. Place cannot be to Him what it is to us. 
He is in all places. He fills all space. The whole 
creation is not vast enough to contain Him. And 
yet it is evident that He would always associate our 
thoughts about Himself with that Heaven of Heavens 
which He speaks of as His especial dwelling-place 
and the scene upon which His perfect glory shines. 
He would define for us our notions regarding 
HimBelf and His presence. A« He ^o\M teach us 
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upon earth, that while no place is absent from Him 
and nothing is hidden from His eyes, yet the house 
which is devoted to His service, and the place where 
two or three gather together to give glory to His 
name, is like the Ark on which the Shekinah shone 
manifestly, so He would also teach us that there is one 
place which is, as it were, the temple of all creation, 
the one central spot in the immense universe, in 
which the fulness of His glory is, from whence all 
His love and brightness emanates, and to which 
whatever is best among His human creatures shall be 
drawn hereafter, to live in the midst of light, and be 
sustained upon the element of love and blessedness. 
It was to that place, to that central sun from which 
all glory radiates, that our Lord was carried in the 
midst of that angelic cloud which compassed Him 
about. And we are told also that there was another 
cloud — a visible cloud, which was a shadow of the 
cloud which was invisible — wrapping itself in folds 
around Him, and hiding Him from human sight. 
The last which His disciples saw of Him was His 
entrance into the cloud. I need not now speak of 
the theology of clouds, though clouds are very closely 
connected with the presence and manifestation of 
God on certain remarkable occasions. But you will 
remember the cloud of the transfiguration, and the 
clouds which St. John speaks of when he says, 
" Behold He cometh with clouds." In clouds He 
went and in clouds He shall come again. I will 
only now point you to the mystery which surrounds 
Him, and which is symbolized by this visible cloud. 
He was parted from us in a cloud. He is hidden 
from us in that cloud of mystery which, like the 
emerald rainbow, is around the i2iMtoTkfc. '^'vSms^ 
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US that the man Jesus is with Grod in Heaven. But 
He would also show that Heaven is a cloudy and that 
we cannot now pierce its hidden mysteries. 

III. Our Lord, then, is in Heaven. But what is 
He doing there? He is blessing. We know His 
very attitude in parting. He was giving His blessing 
to the Apostles when His feet were lifted from the 
earth and His body rose towards Heaven. His 
outstretched hands were dropping benediction, as the 
earth lost and the cloud received Him. The last look 
which the Apostles had was a look of never-ending 
love. The last words which their ears heard were 
promises of comfort. The last attitude of His form 
was a beatitude. It seemed to say and keep saying, 
* Blessed ye are and I for ever bless you. In Me ye 
shall have peace.' 

How comforting is this. We know how much is 
thought about the last acts and words of a dying man, 
or of one from whom we have parted. The last we saw 
or heard of him is the fixed impression which rests 
upon our remembrance, and for ever associates itself 
with our thoughts. And still more if that last act 
or word was in accordance with his whole character ; 
we feel then that the whole man was in it, and that 
the act or the word was in reality the man. This, 
then, is the last impression which the Lord saw fit to 
leave upon the mind of His Church. He was parted 
from us in the act of blessing, that, as long as time 
lasts, we might think of Him as pouring love upon us 
and shedding innumerable gifl». Upon the hearts of 
His Apostles, the warmest and the best of hearts, the 
hearts which lived and died for the world which they 
converted, while hot with emotion, and -ni^Xfcd \^<fe 
wax in that £ery trial which parted lillEkeia itom 

K 
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Lord, He stamped His own image, sealing Aem. nidi 
Himself as their seal ; Heleft His lastlegacjlotlion, 
and put His own mark on this His last wiU and 
testament, as though they were nerer to diink of Him 
except as standing over them with lipa which spoke of 
peace and hands which shed a Uessing. Nor is this 
all which may be said. It was not at this time only 
that He thus dealt with His Church. The whde 
series of His acts during the last fi>rt}r days, and 
eren before His death upon the Cross, was of the 
same character. " Peace be unto you,'* was His.fiist 
greeting, twice renewed, to the eleyen Apostles. 
" Peace I leaye with you," was His dying promise 
and peace was the great gift of His new and risen 
life. Peace was eyidently the chief blessing which 
He meant to leaye behind Him. The whole spirit of 
His conduct in His latest dealings with His followers 
was a promise of peace. 

Behold Him, then, as He ascends to Heayen. 
Mark the loye with which His &ce is beaming, and 
the gentleness of His tender eyes which shine as 
softly as the stars. See the hands uplifted. But 
lately it was blood which dropped from them, and it 
is blood which now is falling, for He is shedding life 
and iovc. Watch Him till He is lost within the 
mysteries of Heayen, and belieye that His last look is 
His look still, that His last benediction is eternal, that 
those hands are still spread out from His throne in 
Heayen, and that showers do not fall more surely, or 
the sun shine with more unyarying lustre, than does 
grace drop from the sky, and loye illuminate that 
Church, which first He died to saye and now liyes to 
bless. Those outstretched hands, and all those com- 
WQrda of promise are a i^\ed^<^ \;c^ \x& \lbat U& 
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shall be for ever poured upon His Church, and that 
the Comforter shall abide within it, and that Sacra- 
ments shall be made effectual means of grace. Grace 
is over us, and around us, and within us. We 
live beneath the blessing of our ascended Lord 
as certainly as we live beneath the sky. Bless- 
ings are spread above our heads. The blue arch 
which is stretched across the earth is not more surely 
over us, encompassing us with its depth of love and 
beauty, than our Lord is over us to send down peace 
and comfort upon every son of peace. 

IV. Our Lord left us with a blessing. His last 
attitude was love. What was the attitude of His 
Apostles ? for the same attitude must be ours also. 
They worshipped. They looked up and they wor- 
shipped. Their eyes were up, their knees were down. 
They were exalted, and they were humbled. They 
felt that they must live where He lived, and that they 
were not worthy to live upon the earth. They were 
thus at once bent to the dust and lifted to the sky ; 
level with earth, and therefore level with Heaven ; as 
low as they wished to be high, and therefore as high 
as they were low. They adored their glorified God 
and Saviour. They worshipped. The attitude of our 
Lord to Hi 5 Church is blessing. The attitude of the 
Church to our Lord is worship. The Lord blesses us, 
and we receive His blessing, if we are willing to 
receive it, and are sons of peace. But we are not 
mere passive recipients of bounty, who must simply 
open our hearts to entertain His gifts and welcome 
them by love and faith. We must be active also. We 
must offer ourselves to Him. We must give Him the 
sacrifice of our souls and bodies. We m\&&l Nvot^v^ 
in return for l^lessjing; worship wid "ntotVl* "^^ 
k2 
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their knees, with eyes ascending, and with hearts 
which haye ascended higher than their eyes. Look at 
them till they teach you how to worship Christ, in 
body as well as in soul. Imitate their adoration^ 
Lifl up your hearts unto the Lord and give Him 
glory. Prostrate your bodies at His footstool which 
is earth. Elevate your souls to His throne which is 
Heaven. Give Him glory as He gives you blessing. 
Come to His altar which is to-day His throne. 
Rejoice in His triumph for it is your glory. Shout for 
joy when you see Him crowned as Lord of Earth and 
Heaven, for you know that you too may yet wear a 
crown. Then think of the gifts which He can pour 
upon us, and pray with all your soul for His gifts. 

Glorified Saviour ! bless us. Shed out Thy gifts 
on us from Heaven. Pour life upon Thy Church. 
Give light to lighten our darkness. Scatter our 
enemies. Heal our breaches. Give us peace. Call in 
the heathen round us. Enlarge our borders. Chase 
the mists of error. Shed on us the rays of truth. Cast 
out from the midst of us the evil spirit, and send to 
us the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Anointing 
Spirit, the Spirit of Truth. Bestow on us the unction 
from the Holy One, Who knows all things, and 
Whose unction is comfort, life, love, peace. 
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SERMON XVI. 

HOPE OUR ANCHOR 



Hebrews vi, 19—20. 




*'^liich hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and 
stedfast, and which entereth into that within the vail ; whither 
the forerunner is for us entered, even Jesus." 

LIFE is full ol trials. One after another they 
come ; at longer or shorter intervals ; of all 
shapes and all sizes ; not at random^ but sorted by 
Him Who sends them^ as is suited best for those to 
whom tliey are sent. And the strange thing is that 
they are felt most by those who need them least. I 
do not mean that there are any who do not need them. 
They are the great means by which a man is trained 
and educated by the Holy Spirit for God's Kingdom. 
To be without trial is to be without discipline, and is, 
in fact, to be left by God to ourselves, — ^the worst of 
all states in which a man can be. But it is one thing 
to have a trial, and another thing to feel it o^ a trial. 
To feel it as it should be felt supposes quickness of 
sense, softness of heart, tenderness of conscience. And 
they who need trial most, — the worst men, the most 
thoughtless, the most careless, the most worldly, the 
most profligate, — ^are the most wanting in all these 
things. Their minds are blunted, dulled, deadened, 
hardened, by the life which they lead, and it is only 
heaviest blows which they can fed. 
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Good men^ on the other hand, are in a state which 
feels everything. Their whole nature is alive. The 
edge of their hearts is sensitively keen. They have 
been so chastened, and polished, and attuned, by the 
discipline of the Spirit, that they have become fine and 
delicate instruments, scarce rude and coarse enough for 
the rough ways of a hard world. Or they are like that 
harp which needs no finger of man to play it, but gives 
out its sighs and its complainings in answer to the 
whispering wind. They have been moulded in the 
gentle hands of the Holy Spirit, till they have been made 
soft, and tender, and delicate themselves. So that trial 
is our lot, our lot as men, but especially as Christian 
men, educated for Heaven by the Holy Ghost. And 
the better we become the more must we be tried ; or 
at any rate — what comes to the same thing — the more 
must we expect to feel our trials. 

But what a prospect is this. A life of storms ! 
Storm after storm. Surely one storm were enough. 
But a life of storms; storm gathering upon storm, 
and each one, it may be, rising in intensity; one 
dark cloud dispelled, only to be followed by others 
still darker ; a lull now and then between the blasts, 
and then a new blast louder and more furious 
than all which had gone before, " the sea and the 
waves roaring, men's hearts failing them for fear, 
and for looking on those things which are coming." 
To stand like some light-house, on a lonely rock, far 
out at sea, and be the playmate of the waves ; so that 
a man may say with the Psalmist, "All Thy waves and 
Thy billows are gone over me." To sail in no Pacific 
Ocean, no sea of calms, but in a sea of storms. To be 
bufieted for ever by winds. To be beaten like a ball 
incessantly, from wave to waye, "WViaX ^ y^qi9J^^N.\ 
£4 
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And yet we hare no right to wonder, if so it should 
be. What said our Lord to his disciples 7 ^' In the 
world ye shall have tribulation." What is the revealed 
description of all saints ? " These are they that have 
come out of great tribulation.'' The garments of all 
saints are dyed in blood. 

What then must we do ? We must anchor. 
We must look^ beyond this present state of storm 
and trouble, to a state of rest and peace in 
which our ship may one day float, as in some quiet 
haven. We must run in for shelter, such as we can 
get now, and cast our anchor out into the deep, and 
wish for the day. Our anchor is hope. And we must 
send hope on before us into Heaven, behind the vail 
of outward things into that Holy of Holies where God 
for ever is. And by faith, faith in Christ, our fore- 
runner, our ascended Lord, who has gone before us, 
storm-tossed upon earth as we, but now in rest and 
glorious at the right hand of God in the highest place 
of the highest Heavens, we must hold securely on. 
And then, with hope for our anchor, and faith for our 
strong cable, mooring us safely to the deep and hidden 
mysteries of God's kingdom, we may outride the 
fiercest storm that ever came from out the caverns of 
earth or the abyss of hell. 

This is what the Apostle teaches when he says, 
" Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul sure 
and stedfast, and which entereth into that within the 
vail ; whither the forerunner is for us entered, even 
Jesus." That is, in all your trials let comfort be found 
in Christ Jesus. He is gone before you, and where He 
is there ye shall be. Nay, more ; there ye are. He is 
in heaven within the vail, and ye are there in Him. 
Ye are there by hope now. Ye shall be there in full 
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fruition hereafter. Hope^ therefore, now, for what 
ye see not, that hereafter ye may see the peace for 
which ye hope. 

Here, then, are three things. Heaven, the anchor- 
age in which shelter must be sought now. Hope, the 
anchor by which we must secure our safety. And 
Jesus, the foundation of our hope, the ground in 
which hope may bury itself and hold continually on. 

I. To take the last first, Christ is the ground of our 
hope. " The forerunner is for us entered, even 
Jesus." The word here called forerunner has two 
meanings. .Either it means one who goes before 
another to make preparation for his coming, like 
John the Baptist before our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
this sense our Lord has gone before us to heaven, as 
He says Himself, to prepare mansions for His people 
in His Father's house. He has gone beforehand to 
be our " advocate with the Father," to make all things 
smooth between man and God, to assert His own 
merits as man, and to claim a place for us as His 
members, in right of Himself our perfect and exalted 
Head. Or else the word denotes the first ripe fruit, 
the fruit sent earliest forward to maturity, and which 
is tdken as a specimen of the whole fruit, which will 
ripen later upon the tree. In this sense it would 
denote our Lord as the first-fruits of humanity, the 
first and choicest specimen of man ripened into the 
perfect fruit of a pure and holy life. He was the 
first-fruits of the tomb. By virtue of His own sin- 
less perfection. He grew ripe upon the tree of man's 
nature, and was gathered by God as meet for Heaven. 
We also, after Him, not by our own power or merits, 
but by grace, may ripen and become mature, that so 
being like him we may go to be wYiete li^ \^» 

KQ 
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Our Lord then suffers Himself to be named our 
forerunner. He is, if I may say so, the courier of 
His people, going on in front of them, the pioneer 
sent onward, to clear the way for the army of the 
Saints which is coming after. '* The breaker is come 
up before them ; they have broken up and have passed 
through the gate, and are gone out by it ; and their 
king shall pass before them, and the Lord at the head 
of them." He is the first fruits of Himself, the living 
vine. He is the vine ; we are the branches. He is 
the body ; we are the members. He is the shepherd ; 
we are the sheep. He is the forerunner ybr us. What- 
soever He did He did on our behalf. For us He was 
bom, that we might be born anew. For us He lived, 
that we might live as new creatures. For us He 
died, that he might bear our sins. For us He rose 
again, that we might rise. For us He ascended into 
Heaven, entering into the Holy place, that we might 
go there also. Heaven was his end. From Heaven 
he came. To Heaven he went back. He came the 
Son of God. He returned both Son of God and Son 
of man. He came possessing the glory of the only 
begotten of the Father as the Son of God. He went 
back and took with Him His human nature, to share 
in His brightness, and be seated on His Eternal 
throne. 

This is our faith. We believe that He is one of im, 
bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh. " We are mem- 
bere of His Body, of His Flesh, and of His Bones.'' 
His interests are our interests. Our interests are His. 
He has no feeling in which we have not a part He 
rejoices with those who rejoice. He weeps with those 
who weep. His people and He are not two but one. 
He joined Himself to us all, when He took upon 
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Himself our nature in the Virgin's womb. He joins 
Himself to each^ when we are bom again. And He 
feeds us on Himself the living bread which came down 
from Heayen, that we may be bound to Him in closer 
and more indissoluble union^ if we walk by faith and 
do His will. In union with Him is all our strength. 
What harm can happen to us if we are one with Him ? 
Nothing can touch us His members which does not 
also touch our head. What storm can shake us if we 
are built on Him as our rock? What can the winds do 
and the waves of trouble if faith in Christ is the cable 
on which our hopes hang ? " Though I walk in the 
midst of trouble yet shalt Thou refresh me. Thou 
shalt stretch forth thine hands against the furiousness 
of mine enemies, and Thy right hand shall save me." 
What cannot faith in Christ accomplish ? *' All things 
are possible to Him that believeth." Look at faith upon 
its active side, if it be but as a grain of mustard seed 
it can remove mountains. Difficulties fly before it. 
Impossibilities vanish. Look on it as passive. What 
has it not resisted ?. It bows before the blast which else 
might break it, and bowing overcomes. By submis- 
sion it conquers. By yielding it triumphs. It is 
strongest when it looks most weak, highest when it 
bends most low, noblest when it is made most vile. 
My Brethren, live by faith in Christ. He is the 
foundation on which the Church is built. He is the 
ground in which all our hopes are fixed. If you hold 
firmly on to Him, burying your hearts and heads 
within the secrets of his two-fold nature, no storm will 
ever move you. Live by faith in Christ as the king 
of earth and Heaven. Things are not what they seem. 
The things which men count greatest are not thou.^! 
great by God. The things wtiicToi Oo^ \iOTvw«% ^^^ 
k6 
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by men despised. The world unseen is the world for 
which we must live. This outward world, and the 
things which are most valued in it are but a pageant, 
a passing show, a shifting scene, in the drama which 
is now enacting upon the stage of earth, before God 
and all His angels looking on. What will come next, 
is the great question. What is that which shifbi not, 
changes not ? It is the object and the ground of Mth. 
"The things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which arc not seen are eternal." Live for that 
which is eternal. Live by faith in Him your fore- 
runner, who has gone before to show you how you 
ought to live. Faith in Christ is a cable which has 
never parted. By faith in Christ ye may hold on to 
God whatever comes. It will carry you through all 
storms,— storms of life, storms of death, storms of 
judgment. Live by faith. 

II. Thus much for the grounds of our hope. Now for 
hope itself. Hope is our anchor, and it is ^' sure and 
stedfast." Not only is it an anchor, but it holds. It 
will not fail us in the hour of trial. It is strong and 
it is sure. 

Faith and hope have much in common. They have 
both of them to do with the world which is unseen. A 
man does not hope for that which he sees ; he has it. 
When he hopes it is for something absent, not for 
something which he has in hand. But the peculiar 
office of hope is this, that whereas faith trusts, hope 
cheers. Hope rests on faith and follows it. Faith 
might live by, and be sure of, that which is unseen, 
and yet it might be sad and melancholy ; overcoming 
the world by settled stem endurance^ a conqueror but 
drenched in tears. Hope cheers the drooping heart, 
and holds out brighter and gladder ^ros^ects \ looking 
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forward, and pointings in the midst of clouds and 
darkness, to the promise of light and of a coming sun. 
Faith would say in the midst of trouble, *' Though he 
slay me yet will I trust in Him." Hope would add, 
' " I shall not die but live." The day will soon be 
breaking — ^the shadows will soon pass and be away.' 
Hope can never faint and has a heart which never 
can be broken. Even "when deepcalleth unto deep at 
the noise of Thy waterspouts," it can say, " Yet the 
Lord will command His lovingkindness in the day- 
time and in the night His song shall be with me." In 
the darkest night hope sings its song. 

How comes this ? A sanguine temper of mind is 
the immediate consequence of goodness. How can a 
man who knows and is sure that there is a God be 
anything else but hopeM ? If God is and is good, 
how can evil triumph ? how can darkness, danger, 
difficulty, be anything but a passing, changing state 
of things ? They cannot be permanent. Evil cannot 
last; good alone can be abiding. The good God may 
suffer evil for a time. Clouds and thick darkness may 
gather round His saints for a little space. But the sun 
must be behind the cloud, and hope, piercing through 
the darkness, sees the hidden sun. A good man cannot 
long despair. He says to himself, * Things may look 
very bad. I can see no refuge from this sore distress. 
I know not where to look to. Evil seems to have its 
way. Bad men triumph. Good men are oppressed. 
The better men are, the more they seem to suffer. The 
worse men are, the more they seem to prosper. " I 
have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading 
himself like a green bay tree." But still a better 
day is coming, as daylight after darkness \ if not Tk»^ ^ 
in this present time, yet certaiBiVy YifcxeaSx^t, \i^ "^^ 
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new and more perfect world in which all evils shall 
he redressed and goodness shall be rewarded/ 

Therefore let us hope, hope in Grod. If trials 
come, we must not faint and be desponding, as 
though God had ceased to be or to goTem His world. 
We must say, " Why art thou cast down, O my soul, 
and why art thou disquieted within me 7 Hope thou 
in God for I shall yet praise Him." We must cast 
out hope our anchor into the deep sea. The sea 
beneath is calm always. It is only the highest waters 
which are tossed and agitated by storms. The 
deeps far down are waveless. Below there is perfect 
peace. There is not a ripple or a murmur there. 
And in God there is perfect peace and unimagined 
calm. We must anchor our hopes in the depths of 
God ; in the hidden mysteries of His being ; in that 
profound peace in which He dwells for erer ; in the I 
Am, the self-existent, the unchanging, << the same yes- 
terday, and to-day, and for ever.'' Then though the 
storm rage and do its worst it cannot shake or disturb 
us ; for hope, our sure and steadfast anchor, has a 
clinging hold on God. 

III. And so we reach to our anchorage, which is 
Heaven. Hope "entereth into that within the 
vail." The language here is drawn from customs 
and observances of the Jewish ritual. The temple had 
an inner part, which was itself divided into two parts, 
with a curtain or vail between them. The one of these, 
the outer, was called the Holy Place. And the other, 
the inner part, was called the most Holy Place. In 
the outer place were the altar of incense, and the table 
of shew-bread, and the golden candlestick with its 
seven lights. And into this all the priests might enter. 
^n the Holy of Holies, or most Holy Place, was the 
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ark, the covering of which was called the mercy seat ; 
and above the mercy seat two Cherubim spread out 
their wings in such a way as to form a kind of throne, 
where God symbolically sat as King over His people. 
Into this no one but the High Priest might enter, and 
that only once a year, on the great day of atonement. 
His whole action on that day was typical of our Lord's 
Ascension into Heaven. The outer parts of the temple 
betokened earth. The inner was Heaven. The most 
Holy Place was the most glorious seat of the Divine 
presence. The ark, with the mercy seat and Cherubim, 
was the sign and symbol of God Himself. As then, 
once a year, the high priest, having offered sacrifice, went 
in to the most Holy Place, and, as it were, into the 
presence of God Himself, as representative of all the 
people, and in token that God forgave their sins and 
received them to Himself, so Jesus Christ, the High 
Priest of our profession, and also the Lamb slain, went 
in, not once a year, but once for all, once in the 
world's year, sprinkled with His own blood, into the 
Heaven of Heavens, "having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us ;" entering for us, as our forerunner, our 
head and representative, into the presence of God our 
reconciled Father, and rending the vail of the temple, 
because the door of Heaven was now opened, and all 
who would might enter in by Him, the living way. 

Heaven is open to us. The everlasting doors 
have lifted up their heads that " the King of Glory " 
may go in. And we may enter also. The Holy 
Place, — the part within the vail, the most inner 
sanctuary, the very presence of God Himself — ^is 
thrown open, that all who will may approach the 
throne of God. Our Lord is gone before us, and we 
may go through Him. Here our ^loipe^ re^X* ^^>afc 
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Lord Jesus Christ, our fellow man, our elder brother, 
is iu Heaven. Afler His long labours He is at rest 
After three and thirty years of toil and struggle and 
strife. He is at peace. He has His dwelling in that 
'' peace of God which passeth all understanding." 
His warfare is over. He is no more a stranger and 
a pilgrim upon the earth ; sometimes without a home 
to shelter Him, without a place in which He might 
lay down His head. He is gone home. '* He has 
ascended up on high. He has led captivity captive." 
He has conquered all His enemies, and now He is 
gone back to the bosom of the Father who loved Him 
from before the worlds were made. He is exalted. 
Men on earth adore Him. Angels give glory to His 
human nature and confess that it is nobler and greater 
than their own, because " Jesus Christ is Lord to the 
glory of God the Father." Oh how great is His glory, 
how profound His peace. There He is -dwelling, in 
the Heaven which is highest, in that Heaven which 
is the Heaven of Heavens, in the innermost recess 
and shrine of God, in that place where not a breath 
of tumult enters, where all is hushed. There they 
dwell together. Three in One, One in Three ; Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, three Persons, coequal, co- 
eternal, yet but One God. There, on the topmost 
mountain peak and summit of glory, He looks down 
upon the storms of earth which rage beneath Him, the 
ruler and the arbiter of all. Himself unmoved and 
still. And He gives us a little foretaste of His peace 
now, if we anchor hope within the vail. ^* Thou vnlt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee." " In the world ye shall have tribulation, but 
be of good cheer." " Peace I leave with you ;" peace 
in the midst of trouble now, perfect peace hereafter 
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a calm between the storms now; a glimpse of heavenly 
sunshine now and then ; a glance into the depths of 
that sea of glass which is around the throne ; a look 
by faith into the hidden mysteries of the unfathomed 
will of God. But then, — after life is over, when our 
warfere is accomplished and our iniquity pardoned, 
when " the winter is past and the rain is over and gone," 
when all evil has been washed away, then — "we shall 
see Him as He is." In peace we shall see His peace. 
Meanwhile let us hope, and wait, and be patient. 
Cast anchor now within the vail. " Rest in the Lord 
^and wait patiently for Him." " Wait on the Lord and 
keep His way." " Delight thyself in the Lord and 
He shall give thee thy heart's desires." If He sends 
thee calm, be thankful. If storms come upon thee, 
hope and be still. The winds are in the hollow of 
His hand. They blow not but by His permission. 
When He says, Peace, there shall be a calm. Only 
hope. Hope and look forward. The world is growing 
old. The end of all things comes nearer and more 
near. The sun is shining " more and more unto the 
perfect day." In Heaven there is no more trial, no 
more sorrow, no more crying, no more tears. There 
is " no night there, and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun, for the Lord God giveth them light." 
5* There the wicked cease from troubling and there the 
weary be at rest." Rise upon the wings of hope, 
and pass through Christ within the vail, that hereaftier 
ye may see what now ye believe. "Now I see 
through a glass darkly ; but then face to face. Now 
I know in part ; but then shall I know even as also 
I am known." 



SERMON XVII. 

HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 



St. Luke xvi, 9. 

''I Bay nnto you. Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that when ye fail they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations." 

THE meaning of these words of our Lord is obvious 
enough. They are words of counsel. They 
address themselves to the wisdom and sound sense of 
thoughtful prudent men. Knowing the excellence of 
friendship, and the importance of having friends in 
Heaven, our Lord proposes to His followers that they 
should aim at making friends. ^^ Make to yourselves 
friends." 

And, further, He goes on to show them how to 
make friends. Not only does He point them to the 
end, but He shows them the way by which they must 
attain it. Not, indeed, what seems at first sight a 
likely road to such an issue, but the true road never- 
theless. They are to make friends out of manmion. 
Mammon is to be the means by which they are to 
win friends. Nor does our Lord say of mammon 
only, stopping when He had said this. But, as if to 
increase our astonishment. He adds an expression 
which places mammon in the worst light, and ascribes 
to it the most infamous character, — '^ the mammon of 
unrighteousness," So our Lord describes it. The 
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fact is, that money, representing as it does the worth 
of worldly goods, is most intimately connected with 
the world itself, and is almost identified and consub- 
Btantial with it ; so that whatever the world is, money 
must be the same, and if the " world lieth in wicked- 
ness," as we know that it does, money must lie in 
wickedness also. And, in truth, money and sin are 
so closely allied to each other that it is not easy to 
dissolve the connection, and keep the two separate. 
'^ Sin," says a proverb, " doth stick close between 
buying and selling ;" and sin is never at any very 
great distance from any transaction in which money 
plays a leading part. Mammon therefore may 
well be called *^ unrighteous ;" unrighteous, as the 
love of it is " the root of all evil," and it is not easy 
not to love it; unrighteous, as often gained by wrong- 
ful dealing, and as the dreadful source of half the sins 
which make the world miserable, and of more, than 
half the quarrels by which men, and families, and 
nations are torn asunder. 

And yet, for all this, mammon has its fair side. 
Mammon, like everything else which sin has cursed, 
has been redeemed by Christ. It can be used well. 
If well cultivated it can bear most admirable fruit. 
H directed into good channels it can become a rich 
and fertilizing stream of bounty. It can conduct its 
possessor, if he employ it wisely, to the most glorious 
and resplendent issues. It can even make fnends ; 
and those friends so good, and so powerful, and so 
able to assist their benefactors, that they will stand as 
porters at the gates of those bright mansions which 
are the home of everlasting felicity, and open those 
eternal doors which are the entrance to an endless 
kingdom and never-feding blis8« 
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That is the prospect which is opened to us in tbii 
saying of our Lord. Excellent friends are promised. 
Everlasting habitations are pictured to oar admiring 
and astonished view. And the soil in which this ridi 
harvest grows is the sterile soil of mammon. Mammon 
—unrighteous mammon, mammon, that fruitful mother 
of so much that *^ is mean, and selfish, and unjust, 
and violent, and criminal," — ^may be turned from its 
natural and downward bias, till it ascends to God in 
Heaven, and crowns its owner, if he use it well and 
prudently, with joys which cannot end. This our 
Lord teaches, and it is worth our while to spend some 
little time and thought in considering a saying which 
puts an old subject before us under a new aspect, and 
shows us that money is given to our stewardship, that 
it may make us benefactors, and win for us great and 
influential friends. 

I. I would first observe that our Lord would 
evidently show us that to "make friends" is the 
grand business of life. He sees eternity before Him. 
He beholds afar off the mansions which He will 
afterwards prepare for those who love Him. And 
looking thus to the end of all things, and to man's final 
and everlasting destiny. He shows that friendship is 
the means by which this good end will be obtained. 
Make to yourselves friends, that they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations, is the substance of the 
precept which he enforces by a parable, and enjoins on 
his followers as a maxin;^ and habitual rule of life. 

Now, I am not at all sure that we are generally 
alive to this. We are most of us aware that friends 
are a good thing. We can appreciate that saying of 
the wise Solomon, when he declares that, " as iron 
sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
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of his friend." We have learnt by glad experience, 
that ^^ as ointment and perfume rejoice the heart, so 
doth the sweetness of a man*s friend by hearty 
counsel." We know that friends are a help, a plea- 
sure, a comfort, a support, a source of happiness here, 
on earth, in time, while life lasts, during the course' 
of that journey through the world which we are now 
engaged in making. But, unless I am much mis- 
taken, we do not generally see that friendship is the 
very end of man's being, and the final aim of man's 
life. To many, I am sure, it will seem a novel 
thing, when they are told, ' Your grand work, your 
chief business, your greatest care must be to make 
friends.' 

Yet so it is. Why did God make us ? For what 
purpose are we sent here ? What is man's destiny ? 
There srre many answers to questions such as these. 
If we look upon man as a being endowed with con- 
science, and capable of knowing good from evil, we 
shall say that he exists for goodness, and that his duty 
and work in life is to do the will of God. If we regard 
him as endowed with feelings which shrink from what 
is painful, and naturally turn to pleasure, then we 
shall say, ^ The end of man is happiness. He has 
found his destiny when he has gained eternal bliss.' 
If we consider his gifts of intellect, and the powers 
by which his mind can range from earth to heaven, 
we shall say that he has found perfection when he 
knows God, and sees Him in the brightness of His 
essence, ^^as He is." Looking at man upon the 
several sides of his compound nature, we should say 
that to do his duty, and to be happy, and to know God, 
were the ends for which his being was bestowed upon 
him, and at which he must always aVai* 
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But all these several ends are reached at one and the 
8ame moment by making friends. Friendship is the 
common bond which joins them all in harmony. Love 
is the wide river in which these several streams 
combine and flow together till they reach that vast 
ocean which is God. What is all duty? '^Thou 
shalt love the Lord Thy God with all thine heart ;" 
and, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 
'^ On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets." " Love is the fulfilling of the law," 
says St. Paul. " This is His commandment, that we 
should love one another," says St. John. To be 
good, to do the will of God, is to love, or, which is 
the same thing, to make friends. Love is the crown 
of duty, and the glorious conclusion to which con- 
science leads. And what is happiness ? It is found 
in friendship. It is attained by love. Man is a 
social being. It is not happy, any more than it is 
good, for him to be alone. To make one man happy 
you must have many men with whom he can associate ; 
fellows to whom he can give and from whom he can 
receive blessing, that, by mutual interchange of goods, 
and by the glow of common sympathies, the heart 
may be warmed into complete activity of life, and 
be enabled to put forth its fullest energies. One of 
the wisest of the heathen, in his treatise on moral 
science, determines that happiness is the end of man*s 
being, and that friendship in the life of society is the 
means by which he must attain it. And Christianity 
does but gild the same truth with the glow of its most 
perfect glory when it teaches that the truest good of 
man is found in charity. What, too, is knowledge ? 
What is the full perfection of the intelligent faculties 
of human nature ? St. Paul shows us when he 
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declares^ ^^ Though I understand all mysteries^ and 
all knowledge, and have not eharitr, I am nothing." 
Love is the perfection of knowledge. Knowledge 
without love is only as the brightness of the moon. 
Knowledge with love is as the brilliance of the sun. 
Now, — in time, while love is clouded, while the night 
of sin is over us, — we know in part only, because we 
can but partially love ; but, then — in eternity, when 
clouds are gone, and the meridian splendour shines' 
above our heads, then — we may know perfectly, because 
we may love perfectly, knowing and loving, even as : 
we are known and loved. And St. John confirms, 
the doctrine of hi^ brother Apostle, when he says, 
" Every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God 
is love." 

So that it cotoes to this. Love, which is friend- 
ship regarded in its most glorious aspect, is the 
purpose for which man was made, and the end for 
which man must live. We are made to love man on 
earth and God in Heaven. That is to say, we are 
made that we may make friends. We are to make 
friends out of our brother men. We are to make 
them love us by loving them, and doing them good. 
We are not to be selfish ; we are not to love our- 
selves ; we are not to seek our own good, our own 
comfort, our own happiness, our own glory j but we 
are to seek the good of others ; we are to live for 
others ; we are to find our own good in their good. 
In short, we must make friends. 

II. But who shall these friends be? Our best 
friends will be the poor. This is not what at first we 
should have looked for. We are informed upon that 
same aothority to which I have letettefi^ ^l^x^^ > «i^^ 
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which is the highest thftt cm be foand, on a matter 
connected with a knowlege of the world and human 
natore, that ''the poor is hated eyen of his neighbour, 
but the rich hath manj friends." Eyen his nearest 
friends will inn from one who is afflicted by dur 
stroke of poTerty ; but the ridi has manj loyers, who 
flock around him ready to diyide the spcnL " Eyery 
man is a friend to him who giyeth gifts ;" but the 
poor man, haying but few gifts at his disposal, will 
find but few persons to hai^ upon his skirts. At the 
same time it is a plain and sober truth that, while all 
friendship is yaluable, and no loye is to be rejected or 
unwisely thrown away^ the friendship of the poor is 
tenfold more in yalue than the friendship of the rich. 
That, howeyer strange it may appear, is undoubtedly 
the doctrine of the Holy Scripture, and if it be the 
doctrine of the Holy Scripture it is certain and 
unalterable truth. 

The reason is that the poor,*aboye all other persons, 
are the friends of God. God loyes the poor. God 
loyes all and cares for all, but there are none for 
whom He cares so much or whom He loyes so deeply 
as the poor. Let me remind you of certain sayings 
which clearly prove this. What did our Lord say 
upon the mount when He pronounced the eight 
beatitudes ? " Blessed are the poor in spirit" The 
first benediction which He uttered was pronoimced 
on those who were poor in body and poor in soul. 
We know this to be the true meaning of the 
blessing, because in Saint Luke's Gospel it is 
stated absolutely, " Blessed are ye poor." And 
what did He add? " Their's is the kingdom of 
Heayen." To them especially belong the goods of 
HeayQu. They lack the goods of eatth, but they are • 
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more likely than other persons to seek those goods 
which are far better. This is the way in which our 
Lord speaks of poor persons. Does He ever speak in 
such a way of those who are rich ? Does He ever 
say, ^ Blessed are the rich, for their's is the kingdom 
of Heaven V Nay. You will find no such words as 
these in Holy Scripture. But He does say, " Woe 
unto you that are rich," and " Woe unto you that are 
fiill." And why ? . " For ye have received your 
consolation." ^ You have got your goods, you have 
gained now the goods which you cared for.' The 
poor as poor are blessed, but the rich as rich are not 
blessed. Not, of course, that all who are rich are 
shut by necessity from God's kingdom, — our Lord 
is very fe.r indeed from teaching that, — but it is hard 
to have riches and not to trust in riches ; so hard that 
many who are rich have also received their comfort, 
all die comfort that they will ever have, have rested 
in the goods of earth instead of learning by sorrow 
here to hunger and thirst for those better goods which 
may be found hereafter. It is hard to be rich in 
goods and yet poor in spirit. And, comparatively 
speaking, it is easy for those who are poor in goods 
to be rich in heavenly possessions. A love and 
longing for spiritual comforts and eternal goods comes 
almost naturally to those who are not so much tempted 
to find their rest here in earthly treasures. So that 
poverty is in itself a good for such as we are. Well, 
this, I think, most clearly shows us that God, in some 
most special and peculiar manner, is the friend, the 
patron, and the blesser of those who are poor. 

Then consider this. When God became man in 
what condition did He assume fiesh ? Was He bora 
among the princes who sat on thxoiift^ «xA ^^^^ 

L 
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honoured among their fellow-sinners ? Did He rank 
with the nobles and distinguished men of eardi| so 
that nature gave Him a pre-eminence above HiB 
fellows? Not at all. Nothing of the kind. H« 
chose to be a poor man. '' Though He was ridi jet 
for our sakes He became poor." Poyeity it would 
have been to Him as Ood though He had come to 
earth endowed with all the goods of eardilj statioDi 
but even as man He was poor. His lot was cast 
among the men of low condition. '' Is not this die 
carpenter's son V was the taunting question of His 
adversaries when He did the works which proved Him 
great^ and demonstrated that He was bom to be the 
king of kings. On one occasion He was driven to 
work a miracle that he might pay a small tax which 
was levied on Him. Oflen He had not where to laj 
His head. Our Lord chose to be a poor man. For 
this we may be quite sure that there were many 
good reasons. But without stopping to consider 
these^ we can assume^ I think^ at once that the lot 
which God chose for His Son was in reality a high 
lot, and that a peculiar blessing must rest on those 
who are in straitened circumstances, because poverty 
was the condition of the Son of God. The rich can 
never say, ^ God was one of us.' But the poor 
when they suffer can console themselves by the satis- 
factory reflection, 'Our God was the sharer of our low 
condition, and none of us has wanted or suffered 
more than He.' 

And if we further remember the many precepts 
which are scattered throughout every portion of the 
word of God, spoken earnestly by Moses under the 
law, enjoined with special emphasis by Isaiah, Joel, 
and Daniel, as well as the other prophets, and 
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amplified with even greater fulness and distinctness 
in the gospels and epistles by the Apostles and 
disciples of our Lord and Saviour, we cannot hesitate 
to allow that God is in a marked and most particulai 
manner the advocate and defender of those who are 
poor] pleading their cause with the men who are their 
richer brethren in language so moving and so per- 
Bnasive, that he who can be deaf to the appeals must 
be hard indeed, and he who can resist the claims 
which are made upon him must be prepared to 
fight with God, and to be punished by the severest 
judgments. 

And thus as before we saw that to make friends 
must be our special work in life, so now we must no 
less clearly see that the friends which we must make 
are to be looked for in the lanes, and back streets, and 
dark places of the earth among those whom God has 
made poor. " Hearken, my beloved brethren, hath 
not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith, 
and heirs of the kingdom Tyhich He hath promised to 
them that love Him ?" Make friends^ my brethren, 
and make them among the poor. Doubtless there 
will be rich men in Heaven. In that region of 
perfect and universal bliss there will be men of every 
rank and every condition, kings, and nobles, and rich 
men, as well as men who are poor. But there will 
be many poor. Heaven will be full of poor persons. 
There are poor in every rank and every station, and it 
is chiefly among them that God discovers saints. The ' 
armies of Heaven will be recruited mainly from the 
poor. Many a beggar who once lay at the gate of 
his richer brother, despised, scorned, neglected, will 
exchange the rags with which he here waa co^ct^^i'st 
richer purple and finer linen than e^ex \l\% xasst^ 
l2 
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weftldiT brother woie. MsnT m man who starred 
here will feed on angels* food hereafter. Make Aem 

Toar friends. A dar will oome when Ton will need 

• • • 

their advocacr. A daj wiD come when Tonr Judge 
will identi^ Himself with their sqnalid and miseiaUe 
condition. A dar will come when tout Giod iip<m 
His throne will sar to too, ' I was hnngiy, did ye 
feed Me ? I was naked did re dothe Me ? I was 
sick, did ye visit Me V And then in that awefid day, 
that day of final reckoning, that day of doom on 
which eTerything depends, how good will it be finr 
yon then if adrocates rise up on CTery side, and plead 
Tonr cause before the God Whom Ton assisted wh^ 
TOOT love assisted them. How blessed will it be to 
hear on eyeiy side of yon the grateful voices whidi 
recount those long-forgotten acts of mercy, whidididr 
memories hare treasured, and which will be recorded 
and expounded then. ' It was he who waited on me m 
my day of sickness, watching by my bedside, sending 
the physician to me, feeding me with dainty food.' 
' It was he who helped me in the dark day of poyerty, 
when life became a weariness to my broken spirit, 
and I could even long for death.' ' It was he who 
sympathized in my bitterest sorrow, and wiped away 
my streaming tears.' How good wiU it be to hear 
such words as these, such sterling testimonies to your 
true goodness, such moving arguments with Him 
Who holds the scales of judgment And what if the 
arguments should all be on the other side ? What if, 
in answer to the Judge's questions, there should be 
no voice, no single advocate with God from the silent 
ranks of your poorer brethren ? What if the very 
dumbness of the listening crowd should become a 
voice of condenmation. ^ We were poor and he cared 
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not for us. We mourned but he was callous to our 
sufiTering. We cried but he -never heard us. We 
askdd but he never answered. Our tears could wear 
no furrow in his dry heart. Our anguish could not 
soften his selfish spirit. Send him to that deep pit 
which Lazarus could not enter. Plunge him in that 
bottomless gulf where every drop of every wave is fire.' 
Make friends, my brethren, make the poor your 
friends, and you will run no risks in the Day of 
Judgment. Retain those admirable pleaders against 
the day of trial. Retain them at whatever cost. Love 
them that they may love you. Secure their friendship. 
Engage their advocacy. Get them upon your side. 
Take care that in that day you have a crowd of poor 
and needy clients round you. The rich, the great, 
the mighty, will do you no good. It is the poor 
who will be able to assist you. Ask to your feasts, 
not so much the rich who can repay, as the poor who 
cannot requite you and who make God your debtor. 
Make yourselves creditors of God. " He that giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord, and look what he 
layeth out it shall be paid him again/' " It shall be 
paid him again." Yes, " it shall be paid him again.'' 
Give to the poor, for so you lend to the Lord. Make 
the poor your friends, and so you will make God your 
Mend. Love them and God will love you. 

III. And this brings us to the means which must 
be used in acquiring the friendship of the poor. It 
is mammon, unrighteous mammon. Money is the 
instrument of mercy. 

Now we are not in such wise to think of this as to 
suppose that this high and holy friendship is to be 
bought with money. The poor are not so mercenary 
that their hearts can be won by gold, hot «c^ ^^ t^^ 
l3 
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SO mean as to think that they can go into the market 
and buy the affections of their poorer brethren, as 
they would buy a piece of merchandize. Love, like 
wisdom, '^ cannot be gotten for gold." Its price is 
'^ above rubies." The truth in this great matter is 
something yery different from this. 

In the history of the early Churchy as written in 
the Acts of the Apostles, we read that the first converts 
*' had all things in common." Those who were rich 
sold their possessions for the sake of those who were 
poor ; and thus it was with the Church as with the 
Israelites who gathered manna, — ^^ those who had 
gathered much had nothing over, and those who had 
gathered little had no lack." There was thus an 
equality. The superabundance of one supplied the 
want and the necessity of another ; the free spirit of 
benevolence in those who were rich overflowing in 
streams of kind and loving bounty upon the lower 
level of tlie poor. Now, that is an ims^e of the true 
spirit of Christianity in all ages and under all circum- 
stances. Observe, I am not saying that Christianity 
teaches communism. Equality and fraternity, in the 
sense of violently robbing the rich to confer their 
wealth on their poorer brethren, is not the doctrine of 
the Word of God. Socialism of this kind, which 
means that the selfish rich are to be robbed by the 
selfish poor, is not the merciful teaching of the Son of 
Man. It was never intended that all should be equal 
in condition, or that the words " mine " and " thine," 
which are confessedly at the root of much evil, should 
cease to have a meaning, by a general overthrow of 
all, law and justice. But it i« the will of God that the 
money of the rich should be distributed in large 
measure, as the willing contribution of mercy, tender- 
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ness, and kindly sympathy, on those whom Providence 
has made poor. It was never meant that wealth 
should accumulate around a few persons, for selfish 
gratification and merely personal enjoyment. If some 
are rich, they are rich in order that others may derive 
advantage firom them. Poor relations, needy depen- 
dents, the strangers, the orphans, the widows, the 
sick, the destitute, the afflicted, have all a claim upon 
them which God expects that they should recognize. 
God might have helped these sufiering persons in 
some other manner. God might have relieved their 
sorrows without the intervention of man's aid. But 
had He done this there would have heen less than 
now there is to bind the world together. Sympathy 
would have been left without an object for its exercise. 
Love would have been deprived of one great field on 
which to display its tenderness. And gratitude would 
have found no human creature to whom it could pay 
tribute. If there were none to give there could be 
none to bless and give thanks. 

God therefore has so ordered the concerns of men 
that there should be some to give, and some to receive, 
some to pay kindness, and some to repay with 
gratitude. But for the fall of man there would have 
been equality, not perhaps in such a way or of such a 
kind that all would have had equal, but so that all 
should have had enough. Afterwards, when sin is 
finally and for ever vanquished, a like equality may 
be restored again. " Mine " and " thine" will be words 
unknown in Heaven, for all will there have all things 
richly to enjoy. In Heaven all will be rich. But 
now, in this intermediate state of things, while we are 
living among the ruins produced by sin, and yet are 
building up mankind again into a \a<^^T ^sA Tfi^'t^ 
x4 
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perfect and more happy condition^ we must so use the 
unrighteous mammon as to change it into true and 
undecajing riches. 

So that this is what we must now do. We must 
spend as much as possible of this sinful wealth 
which God has now given, on works of religion and 
charity^ so as to raise it, and ennoble it, and store it 
in that treasury which is above. We must provide 
ourselves " bags which wax not old, a treasure in the 
Heavens which faileth not," by giving of our substance 
to the poor. We must make friends by means of 
mammon. We must so use it that the poor may 
become our friends. We must look on every sacred 
object, and on every poor man as a benefactor, who 
does us a greater favour in receiving than we do him 
in giving to him our alms. We must think that 
generosity makes us like to God, who gives to all 
liberally. And we must consider that money is never 
so well laid out as when invested in works of 
benevolence, or sunk in deeds of charity. To make 
the poor our friends is the highest aim of our exist- 
ence, because to love them is to love God. And 
mammon is the instrument which may be changed 
from its unrighteous nature, by being steadily and 
constantly directed to this good end. 

IV. Thus, my brethren, I have called your attention 
to the chief points which are brought before our notice 
in these words of our Lord. I have but dipped into a 
vast subject. I have omitted many things to which 
our thoughts might have been turned, had time allow- 
ed. But I trust that what has been said is sufficient 
to show you that money is a talent intrusted to our 
stewardship, and that, bad as it is in its own nature, 
it can be turned to the highest uses, aivd become the 
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means of making man and God our friends. Gold^ 
like everything else, can be ennobled and illuminated 
by love. I have brought this matter before you with 
no very special and immediate object, though I should 
be thankful if God would put it into your hearts 
to contribute more largely than you now do to the 
relief of your destitute and afflicted brethren. My 
wish has rather been to direct your attention to a 
subject which, on many grounds, needs consideration, 
and to lead you quietly and calmly to reflect, in your 
own homes and hearts, upon all the questions which 
poverty suggests to our notice, and to think what you 
can do, each in his several station and circumstances, for 
the suffering poor whom God loves. The poor are in- 
creasing among us. Wealth and poverty are growing 
side by side. Scarcely a month passes but some family - 
is left to the mercy of those who can compassionate the 
fatherless. There are ignorant persons whom we are 
called to educate. • There are sick who require our 
care. What are we to do ? And these are but a few 
out of many good works which cannot be done by 
any public efforts of the Government, but must grow 
out of the fertile soil of Christian charity. That they 
can be done I have not any doubt whatever. That 
they may grow up here, little by little, one after 
another, as God and circumstances call us to do them^ 
is as certain as that they have been done in older 
countries, and are now bearing in other lands their 
beautiful and blessed fruit. I commend tliem to your 
thoughts niul your pmyers. I do not, for one moment, 
urge you to them, as if the matter was one which 
needed art and rhetoric to persuade you to it, for llskA 
truth which the text teaches lias moTe xViL'eAiQitvi ve^ 
it than a whole library of seTmoiLft. \X V^ etisssx^ 

L O 
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for you to know that Grod permits 70a to aaw- 
ciate yourselves with Him in doing good. If yoa 
have the means of doing it you can make the poor 
your friends. You can help the poor now. You can 
found institutions which may do good to all future 
generations. And all these many men of many 
generations whom your bounty may bless, will stand 
at the gate of Heaven and lead you to everlasting 
habitations. That is the truth, and such a truth as 
this contains in it a thousand arguments. No man 
who believes that this is truth can live without 
showing mercy, or die without remembering the 
poor, whom God loves, and who wiQ plead for his 
soul in the day of judgment. 

Money is never so well invested as when it is 
trusted into the hands of mercy. God Himself tells us 
that for whatever a man gives up for His sake he shall 
receive an hundred-fold now, and an infinite recom- 
pense by-and-by. He takes it as lent to Himselfi 
and he requites it with usurious interest. Giving is 
but sowing, and he who sows little shall reap little^ 
while he who sows much shall reap much. Even 
upon the score of earthly prosperity it is wise to be 
liberal in dispensing the goods which we possess. The 
way to gain much in trade is to adventure boldly, and 
the way to gain gold is to trust it boldly into the hands 
of God, and give it to God's poor. "Honour the Lord 
with thy substance and with the first fi*uits of all thy 
increase, so shall thy bams be filled with plenty, and 
thy presses shall burst out with new wine." 

Of course, it will never be supposed that acts 
like these are meritorious, or that by anything 
within themselves and of their own intrinsic efficacy 
tbef can avail to win Heaven. 1 qs^xkcda ^^x 
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they are done from feith in Christ, whose sacrifice is 
all-availingy and out of love to God, who accepts 
them for His Son's sake. But I do say this, and I 
say it without reserve or hesitation, that good works 
are absolutely needful, and that he who loves the 
poor for God's sake, and shows his love by sacrifice, 
shall find in them friends, who will assist him with 
their potent influence at the critical epoch in his history, 
and who will conduct him, with shouts of endless 
gratitude, to a rest which never ceases, and to a home 
in the purest and serenest heavens, where he shall 
find a perfect bliss in seeing God. 



SERMON XVIIL 

THE RICH MAN IN HADES. 



St. Luke xvi, 25. 26. 

*' But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things : 
but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented. - And besides 
all this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed : so that 
they which would pass &om hence to you cannot ; neither can 
they pass to us that would come from thence." 

THE parable which we have read as to-day's gospel 
is full of interest to every thoughtfxil person. No 
one can sit down to reflect upon the truths which it 
teaches without at once perceiving that it opens out 
views and prospects* upon subjects of the deepest 
moment to everv child of man. We have in it a view 
of life and of the differing lots of men in life. We 
have a death in it and a funeral. The holy Angels 
are introduced to our notice as ministering to the 
holy dead and caiTying their departed spirits to that 
rest which saints enjoy. A picture is drawn for us of 
that mysterious region where souls live between death 
and judgment^ a gulf dividing it into two separate 
portions which have no passage between them. The 
misery of those who are expecting hell, the joy of 
those who know that they are safe in Christ, are clearly 
represented to us. We are even shown the offices 
and purpose of the Holy Scriptures, as guides into 
the way of tnitb, and are poiutied to those internal 
I erils which, blinding the Boula ot ftom^ ^^tww» xa ^^ 
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most certain evidence of truths invisible, remove them 
from all light into a region of such black and impene- 
trable darkness than even miracles are powerless to 
convince them, and they will not "be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead/' 

I say that views and prospects open before us, in 
reading this parable, upon all these topics, and upon 
other topics which branch out from these. Things of 
great importance are handled in it. Truths of the 
most personal and private interest are expounded in 
its simple but most vivid sayings. It is filled with 
reasons and arguments sufficient for the conviction of 
the most thoughtless persons, and proving to us how 
needful it is that we should diligently use the oppor- 
tunities which we iiow have, and the light which we 
now possess, if we would escape a never-ending 
sorrow, and be blessed with unutterable joys when 
life ceases. There are doctrines in every verse. There 
are truths in every line. There is scarcely a word in 
the parable but suggests a practice or a duty.- But 
where the field is so wide, there is a danger of being 
lost in the width of our subject, and the manifold 
variety of the scenes which are depicted for us. And, 
therefore, I would purpose that we should take our 
stand, as* it were, in the centre of the parable, and 
listen to the lessons which the great Abraham can 
teach us when he speaks across the gulf of Hades to 
that lost son, who even then was scorched by the 
approaching flames of hell. 

To appreciate the father's answer, we must first 
realize the son's circumstances, and understand the 
exact nature of his petition. The rich man had made 
what, considering his former c\rc\xma\a!iee», n^^ tsw^ 
call a moderate and modest request. ^evA%> ^a \o \»» 
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soul, in hell, — ^that is. in Hades, in the place where 

souls go at death, but not in the place of torment,-— and 

being in that portion of the mysterious region which 

is appropriated to lost souls, and which is opposite to 

that flowery garden in which the saintly souls rest, 

and having a foretaste and dreadAil foreboding of 

those endless and intolerable woes which will come 

afterwards ; not being yet cast into that " lake of fire" 

of which we elsewhere read, or being tossed upon Ihe 

waves of that unfathomed furnace in which the lost 

will burn and blaze for ever, but being only scorched 

with a moderate and tolerable flame, he asked Abra^ 

ham to send Lazarus with one drop of water, — ^with as 

much water as could be carried on the tip of a finger, 

— ^to cool his tongue. And he added the reason, "for 

I am tormented in this flame." Now this, we must 

admit, was a very moderate petition. Considering 

that he was half on fire, a drop of waiter, by way of 

putting out the fire, was not a large demand. It was 

but little to ask for, whoever the petitioner might be. 

Had he been some poor beggar, accustomed to entreat 

for farthings and other small coin, we should still 

have said that he was modest in his petition. But 

when we consider who the beggar was, and remember 

that he was once clothed in purple, and that but lately 

he was faring sumptuously every day, refreshing his 

tongue with dainty liquids, feeding his body upon 

rare and luxurious dishes, reclining on sumptuous 

couches, attended by a retinue of servants who vied 

with each other in executing his most capricious 

wishes, courted by innumerable and splendid friends ; 

when all this is considered by us, and when we 

further remember that he made tke Txvo«t of all this, 

and indulged himself in eveiry poeaVHAft^v^^-w^^^ 
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even astonished at the change which has passed upon 
him^ and the extreme moderation and temperance of 
his request. *^ Send Lazarus that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water." Why, the time was when he 
would scarce have touched water. Then his language 
would have been, * Send to the sea and command it 
to give up to me the choicest fish which swims 
throughout its wide waters. Send to the pastures and 
bid them yield for my table the best sheep which 
feeds upon them. Provide for me the stalled ox and 
the &,tted calf. Mount upon swifi; horses and scour 
the pathless deserts that I may eat the richest game. 
Ransack the air that I may delight my palate with 
the most rare and highly-flavoured birds. And let 
the vineyards provide me with the costliest and most 
precious wine.' But a few days before, his language 
would have been of this character, and now he would 
be content, nay more, he would be thankful for one 
drop of water hanging fi*om a finger tip, just to cool 
his tongue. We may well be surprised at his extra- 
ordinarv moderation. 

Such was the son's petition. And now, considering 
who it is of whom he asks this little boon, we can 
scarcely doubt for an instant but that he will get the 
trifie which he asks for. Abraham was a good man. 
Abraham was famous for his kindness. Abraham 
vras even remarkable for hospitality to strangers 
whom he had never seen ; so that we read on one 
occasion of his killing a calf for certain travellers 
who once called upon him, and entertaining them 
with most attentive and subservient care. Of course, 
then, he will grant this little favour to one who hA& 
a right to call him &tber, and whom \i<^ ^i^T^;;A»^ 
with all tendemeffs as his son. But no. Kferc^^aiv 
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refuses. Abraham will not send Lazarus. Abraham 
mould not. Abraham could not. It would not have 
been right to grant it. And it was not possible to 
grant it if it had been right. Justice interposed a 
barrier. The decrees of God were an insuperable 
obstacle. It was not proper, it was not right, it was 
not just to give this drop of water. And if it had 
been proper, and right, and just, it was impossible. 
Lazarus could not do it, for God had said that those 
whom death had severed must be for ever separate. 

These are the words of Abraham, " Son, remember 
that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, 
and likewise Lazarus evil things : but now he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented. And beside all 
this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed : 
so that they which would pass from hence to you • 
cannot ; neither can they pass to us that would come 
from thence." That is, ' Son, remember this. You 
have had your goods, and you have squandered and 
exhausted them, and you must take the consequences. 
You have been a prodigal, and you have wasted your 
substance upon yourself. God gave you many goods, 
wealth, and power, and ability, and education, and 
civilization, and many otlier advantages ; and instead 
of employing them as He intended, making for 
yourself friends by your unselfish use of the un- 
righteous mammon, you exhausted all of it upon your 
own person and your own purposes. You were 
selfish, you neglected others, you sought your rest 
and happiness in earthly goods, you laid no treasure 
up in Heaven where moth and rust are not. You 
denied not self in anything, and you pampered self in 
everf thing. And therefore liow^-wbiU L^Lzaxus has 
fortj — the Comforter llimae\i \>^«\»^ti^ ^ 
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goods upon him^ because he bore his trials patiently 
and thankfully, the Comforter Himself now soothing 
him and making up to him for past suffering by 
superabounding love and care, like a mother when 
she consoles the child whom she has pained for its 
own goody — ^you, on the other hand, have all pain. 
He is comforted, but you, justly, righteously, fairly, 
are tormented. Pleasure was your god while time 
lasted, and pain must be your portion for ever. For 
you have wasted all your goods till none are left. 
And besides, in addition to all this, over and above 
the many considerations which memory will suggest, 
when conscience spreads out as in a map before you 
your whole past career, besides the fact that you 
always refused to look beyond the grave, and to live 
for the world to comej — leaving all this out of con- 
sideration, and not looking to the propriety, and 
right, and justice of the matter, — there is a great gulf 
between us who loved God and you who loved 
yourself, a great river which has no bridge and 
across which there is no ferry, a vast and yawning 
chasm wider than that any wing can fly it, an immense 
ocean too great for any ship to navigate ; so that there 
you are and there you must be, without hope of escape, 
without any remedy for the evil from which you now 
suffer, without a chance of deliverance, without a 
possibility of redemption. The laws of God have so 
decreed it, and so it must be.' 

It is in terms like these that loving and &therly 
Abraham addresses his lost son, who speaks to him with 
a tongue which was beginning to be set on fire of 
hell. With all kindness, but yet with all honesty and 
truthfulness, he tells him that there is no hope^ no 
alleviation of his woe, no coo\iiig oi \i\% >aR»X^ ^^ 
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respite from his deep and ineTiteMe miseiy. Tliat is 
the teaching of Abraham and of Abraham's DiYine 
SoDy Who puts these words into the mouth of His 
happj ancestor, instmcting him to teach as whde- 
some lessons out of the shadows of that hidden region 
whidi lies beyond death. 

I. And nowy in further considering the several tradn 
which Abraham brings before us, let ns first remark 
upon the manifest reality of this most sad spectacle. 
The Bible is the most real of all books. There is an 
earnestness and reality about its every word which we 
do not elsewhere meet with. But I am sure that yoH 
will agree with me when I say that none of aU its 
words have more appearance of trath- and substance 
in them than these. We are dealing with a peiaUe, 
no doubty and as parables are not exact theology, 
so their language is not to be pressed into the proof of 
doctrine, and the bodies both of the lost sinner and of 
Lazarus are treated as though actually sharing in the 
soul's condition, although both were then mouldering 
into dust within the tomb ; but the whole scene is so 
real, so entirely in accordance with possibility and 
fact, so like upon its earthly side with what we may 
continually see around us, and, even in what is more 
secret, is so palpable, so solid, so natural, so like what 
might be, so accordant with right and justice, and 
widi the general teaching of God's book, that we 
can almost see the living reality before us and hear 
the words which fly across that yawning gulf. A 
soul alone was actually suflering, but where the soul 
of a man is, there the man as a whole may be said to 
be ; and therefore the body is spoken of as already par- 
taking in the soul's misery and despair. The picture 
ij9 true to the life in every particular) although the 
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future is in some respects blended with the present, 
and some things are anticipated which in exact .truth 
are only yet to be. The body, though for a time 
separated and turned to dust, is treated as inherent in 
the soul, to which it owes its life and from which it 
derives its character. There on eai*th we behold the 
man of wealth, rolling in the lap of luxury, and the 
beggar at his gate, neglected by his rich neighbour, 
clothed in rags, a dog beside him, licking with his 
tongue the painful and even loathsome sores. There 
we see the soft bed on which a dead man lies, the 
long and pompous funeral, the stream of mourners, 
the splendid mausoleum, the epitaph which sings the 
rich man's praise. And passing, as we may, under 
our Lord's guidance, from the visible world to that 
world which is unseen, we hear the rustling of those 
bright wings which carry the soul of Lazarus from his 
bed of straw to that feir Paradise where souls sleep 
and dream of coming bliss. And on the other hand, 
across a wide gulf, we see a soul on fire, a tongue 
scorched with inward burnings, a body standing upon 
the borders of that red lake in which it will ere long 
be plunged for ever. My brethren, this is not a 
scene only, not a mere spectacle ; it is a ^t. We 
seem to feel it all. So vivid is the picture, so true, 
so possible, so palpable, so substantial, so entirely 
actual. Abraham and Lazarus are feasting in Elysian 
dreams on a perpetual happiness. And the rich man^ 
not because he was rich but because he was selfish, 
despairs at the advance of coming agony. 

It is important to notice this reality, because in the 
present day there is a disposition to explain away such 
passages as this, and to emasculate them of all their 
body and meaning. We live in a lii^iaiy cvV-CciifeSL^^i 
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which loves smoothness^ and dislikes whatever appears 
harsh and unrefined. And, unfortunately, this love 
of soilness and this hatred of what is rough, and stem, 
and disagreeable have been carried even into the 
province of religion, and have led some, from whom 
better things might well have been expected, to 
spiritualize, and evaporate, and explain away those 
old notions about hell and everlasting punishment 
which we learnt in the nursery, and which we have 
been wont to handle as solid and substantial realities, 
to be dreaded by thoughtftd and foreseeing men. 
* Oh,' they would say, ^ God is too loving, too kind 
for this.' They would almost go so far as to say, * He 
is too civil and too obliging to be capable of such 
strong feelings of moral indignation as to be angry 
with sin and to punish men for ever. And when He 
speaks in the Bible of damnation, and death eternal, 
and the fire that never shall be quenched, and the 
like, we are to understand such words as describing, 
under a figure, that the soul will suffer from self- 
torture and self-reproaches, and not literally, as though 
punishments were endless, as though the body and soul 
would together suffer, each its own misery, each its 
intolerable woe.' Now, such being the thoughts and 
opinions of some persons, it is worth while to observe 
on the reality and circumstantiality of this parable 
and of other parallel passages in Holy Writ. Here 
was a rich man, a polished man, a man of refinement 
and education, a man who lived in a civilized age, and 
this man is distinctly said to be in torments. Our 
Lord, describing his condition, and describing it too 
to men of education and refinement, taken out of the 
very class to which the rich man belonged, asserts 
that such was the case. Hu body vi«a ^hAxui^ in the 
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anguish of his soul. It could not get a little drop of 
water. " Thou art tormented/' is the pitiful descrip- 
tion of Father Abraham. ^^ I am tormented in this 
flame," is his own harrowing picture of the anguish 
which he endured on this side of hell. God " is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell " is our Lord's 
solemn affirmation upon another occasion. And it is 
only charity to tell the world that so it is. There is 
no want of charity in plainly announcing a sad and 
painful feet. The wishing that it were otherwise will 
not change the truth. Rather it is a want of charity 
to withhold it. If there are flames which burn for 
ever, if there be a worm which dies not, soilness, and 
civilization, and refinement, and smooth-speaking 
will not alter the reality, and the truth must be spoken 
in all love and all plainness, however shocking it may 
be to civilized and polished ears. 

That, then, is one thing which we may notice, — 
the reality of the world unseen. 

II. And then we may be led from this to perceive 
the terrible importance and reality of this present 
world in which we now are. What a world must this 
be if such is the state of things which follows it ! We 
may argue back from the greatness of the future to 
the greatness of the present state. If we pass at death 
to " Abraham's bosom," or to the torments of " this 
flame," what a great world must this be in which we 
are walking now. We are on the borders of Heaven 
and hell. A step, a moment of time, a sudden 
accident, — ^the wreck of a ship, the fell of a stone, a 
breath of foul air, the bursting of an artery, any little 
circumstance, — ^may transport us into that state in which 
Lazarus or the rich sinner now are. What a world 
must this be ! Yes. It is a great woxVd. Ix \%^^ ^^^yabjsfik 
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of our probation. It is the school of eternity. What 
in the world are we about? What are we doing in it? 
One would think, when we see the way in whidi so 
many live, hunting pleasure, as though death was not, 
running away from thou^t, as though reflection was 
a kind of crime, drowning care, as if trial was not whole- 
some, shutting out the prospects of the world to come as 
though this world was all, living for this present state, 
neglecting God, indulging self, looking for their goods 
here ; one would^ suppose that there was no future, 
that man was but an insect living for a day, that man 
begins here and ends here. And yet the truth is that 
life is tlie vestibule through which we pass into an 
endless being, and time the preparation for an exis- 
tence which knows no bounds. Our life here is the 
spring time in which we are sowing seeds which will 
hereafter become a crop. And as we sow so shall we 
reap. Yes, we shall reap as we 'sow. What we shall 
be hereafter is not a matter of chance. Our future 
condition is not a question of bad or good luck. Our 
eternal state may be foretold with the most perfect 
certainty. He that, like the rich sinner, " sows to 
the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption;'* and he 
that, like Lazarus, " sows to the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting." 

Be sure of this, my beloved brethren. This life 
which we are now leading is a most serious afiair. 
Awful issues are depending on it. What we now do 
is either fitting our souls to be carried by Angels to 
" Abraham's bosom " and the rest of Paradise, or is 
delivering us up, bound hand and foot, to be cast into 
" this flame " as soon as death comes, and into the 
lake which burns with fire unquenchable at the day 
of judgment Oh this life of our^ \« «. TXio«t real and 
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most solemn bmnnefli. Do not let us trifle with it. 
Do not let ns gamble and chance away our souls. If 
we do, they will be lost for certain and for ever. The 
only wisdom is to make* our calling and election sure, 
sad to aim at reaching Paradise now, that when we 
die its golden gates may at once open, and receive us 
into those cool and shadowy arbours where the sun 
shall not burn by day neither the moon by night. 

Ill, And, further, let us observe that it is only fit 
and proper that our lot should be settled and deter- 
mined here. Gk)d places us on earth. God tells us 
the things which shall be hereafter. God puts goods 
within our power; wealth, or ability, or other gifts. 
And then He tells us, ^ These may be used in two ways. 
You may be selfish ,^or 'you may love your fellow-men. 
You may think only of your own good, or you may 
care for others. If you are selfish, if you exhaust 
your goods upon yourself, if you have no care for 
others, if you say, ' Here is my rest, and I live for 
this wodd,' then for this world you shall live, and 
you can have no future goods. You cannot live for 
this world and for the next world too. t)n the other 
hand, if you spend your goods, whatever they may 
be, upon others, if love is your animating principle, 
if you live for the world to come, if you invest your 
goods in heavenly securities, helping the poor, com- 
forting the distressed, ministering to Christ in his 
sufiering members, then you shall find your goods 
again hereafter. You shall have comfort in Paradise. 
That which you thus lay out shall be paid you again. 
You shall be recompensed at the resurrection of the 
just.' 

That is the rule of God's dealings with mankind^ 
and it is a just role. If a foolish ^^nod^^ ^sv^sXfi^Xsa^ 
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money, squandering it on eveiy folly, taking no 
thought for the morrow, indulging eyery strange 
caprice, humouring eyery foolish whim, we may pity 
him as a poor fool, we may commiserate his wretch- 
edness when he finds himself a heggar with no money 
and no friends, hut we do not say that he should he 
restored to his former wealth and set up again in his 
former condition. On the contrary, we think that he 
richly deserves the punishment which he has brought 
upon himself by his insane conduct, and we feel that 
justice has only meted to him according to the laws of 
right. But if, upon the other hand, a man, by pru- 
dence, by self-control, by wise and judicious use of 
every opportunity which came before him, has im- 
proved his position, and raised himself step by step 
into a higher and more prosperous condition in life, 
we rejoice in his success, we congratulate him on the 
foresight which he has shown, we tell him that not 
only has success been achieved, but, what is more, 
that success has been deserved richly. The one 
refusing to look forward loses everything, and we 
feel that he deserves the loss. The other, living for 
the future, accomplishes the designs at which he 
aimed, and we feel that justice has been satisfied. 
Folly looking for its goods now is punished, but 
fe,ith expecting future blessings wins its sure reward. 
We judge in this way of the conduct of men as 
respects the goods which may be won on earth. We 
consider it right that those who look before them 
should at length attain the goods at which they aim, 
and that men who ^ill not look beyond the moment 
should sufier every loss. We think this fiiir, and 
equitable, and just. And, precisely on the same 
principle, we must acknowledge t3\e rectitiide of that 
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Divine judgment which condemned the rich sinner to 
the place of torment^ and gave the faithful Lazarus a 
place in Abraham's bosom^ and the fulness of an 
eternal rest. 

IV. We acknowledge, then, thatall which befell these 
two persons was right and just. If men choose to 
have their goods here they must have them here. If 
they choose to have their goods there they must have 
them there. That is justice. But we may go a step 
further and learn from Abraham that it is necessary. 
It must be so. It cannot be otherwise. It is impos- 
Bible that anything else should happen. Besides 
what justice requires and determines, there is a moral 
necessity that evil and good should be separated and 
should each go to its own place. For a time it is 
well that good and evil should be blended and com- 
mingled. For a time it is good that tares and wheat 
should grow together in the same field, and that bad 
and good fish should be enclosed in the same net. 
Lazarus and Dives may be members of one church on 
earth, may share the same privileges, enjoy the same 
ordinances, worship in the same temple, use the same 
sacraments and means of grace. It is only right and 
good that this mingling of good and evil, this seeming 
confusion of light and darkness, should go on for a 
time here, because while life lasts men are on their 
trial, and character may be changed, and even at the 
eleventh hour some poor thief may be converted. 
But in the nature of things good and evil are as 
contrary as heat and cold, or light and darkness. And 
therefore when the temporary end has been accom- 
plished, and the time of probation is over, and men 
pass from the school of earth to the t^^or^^^cA 
busineM of ete^mtfy each muBt take liScife -^^iwifc ^\a.^ 

M 
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best suits his own character. Light must go where all is 
light. Darkness must go to darkness. Satan must 
claim his subjects, and God must lay hold upon His sons. 
This is a necessity. And it is equally needful that 
this state of things should last for ever. There is a 
great gulf between Heaven and hell, because there is 
an essential and eternal difference between good and 
evil. Lazarus lay at the gate of Dives here, but 
Lazarus cannot go to Dives now, because Lazarus 
caunot pass the gates of hell. The gates of Heaven 
open to admit and entertain the sons of light, bat 
never to exclude them again from the realms of 
blessedness. So likewise those who pass into the 
hands of Satan are bound with chains which no 
strength can break, within a prison which when once 
shut is shut fast and for ever. Lazarus could not 
carry one drop of water across that yawning chasm 
which divides the perfect happiness of saints from the 
everlasting miseries of hell. 

Think then, my dear brethren, of these solemn 
lessons which Abraham teaches you from his place of 
joy and rest. Abraham loved that son of his who 
cried to him out of that dark region whidi borders 
upon the fire of hell. But Abraham could not help 
that lost sinner. He had sought his goods here. He 
had lived for himself, and therefore he could not be 
happy afterwards. That was his offence ; he had been 
selfish. We do not read that he had done much harm. 
Men sometimes say, * I have done no harm,' and think 
that this will save them. But doing harm was not 
the cause of this man's damnation. The rich man 
was lost because he had contented himself with only 
doing no harm. He ought to have done good. He 
perished for ever because \ie was noX. ^o^^ wxd lad 
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not done good. He had lived a careless^ thoughtless^ 
selfish^ self-indulgent life^ wrapping himself up in 
earthly comforts^ pleasing his appetite^ not bridling 
his tongue. And for this reason — ^not, as far as we 
know^ for any very great and dreadful sins — his 
tongue was hot, and all his body was " tormented in 
this flame." And if this is what he suffers now when 
only expecting punishment; what shall he suffer by. 
and-by ? What will his anguish be when thrown 
into " the lake of fire ?" Be warned in time, and be 
allured by the joys of Lazarus and Abraham. Cross 
the great gulf which really separates good and evil now, 
that you may be upon the right side of the gulf here- 
after. There is no change in death. Purgatory is a 
dream of man, not a revelation of God. That which 
you are when death finds you you shall continue to 
be for ever. As the tree falls so must it lie. Get 
upon the right side now. Turn from sin. Repent 
of all evil. Trust in Christ and copy His example. 
Love God. Love man. Do all the good you can 
now. Run no risks. Leave nothing to chance. 
Make all safe and secure. Send your treasure before 
you to Heaven, that your heart may be there also. 
Then you shall have that deep comfort, that solace 
from all misery, that peace and satisfaction which 
Lazarus now enjoys. Then Angels shall hover in the 
air around you when you lie upon the bed of earth ; 
and when your soul departs from your worn and 
wearied body, it shall be carried upon wings of light 
to that happy region where saints sleep upon their 
Lord's bosom, and from whence it shall hereafter 
pass into the chamber which Christ has made ready 
for it, a,nd into the peace which dwells aroixnd l\v^ 
throne of God. 
u2 
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*' All these woriLeth that one mnd the self-same Spirit, di^idiiigto 

ererj man sereraDy as He win^" 

WE are now living under what is called Ae 
dispensation of the Spirit That is to say, 
the Holy Spirit dwelling upon earth is, as it were, the 
hidden President of the Church, living in the members 
of the Church severally, and working in die whole 
body generally, so that His influence is felt every- 
where as the source of all good and all life. 

And thus working at once in each member and in 
all the body. He so works in each as to contribute to 
the good of all. He shows His presence in each by 
the gifts which He bestows on individual men. He 
shows His presence in the whole body bj the result 
of all these separate gifts combining together, and 
working out as their issue the common good. 

This is what St. Paul teaches us in this tenth 
chapter, which is on the subject of spiritual gifts. 
He shows that as in the body there are many mem- 
bers, each having its own office, distinct and peculiar 
to itself, but with a clear reference to the general good, 
so in the Church there are different gifts belonging to 
different persons for the good of all, and worked 
in them by the same Spirit, who divides '^ to every 
ly as He will." 
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The subject is an important one, and I shall proceed 
without further pre&ce to set before you certain 
principles which St. Paul lays down, and certain 
reflections which naturally arise from ihem. 

I. First,— every good thing which a man has is a gift. 
Nothing good which a man has is his own. '^ Every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
Cometh down from the Father of Lights;" that 
is, every good is a gift, and a gift from God above. 
We owe it not to ourselves, but to God. It has not 
its origin in us, but in Him. We are not creators. 
God made us, and God is the author of everything 
good within us, or without us. Goods of the mind, 
goods of the body, goods in our character, or goods 
in our circumstances; anything and everything to 
which the term ' good ' can rightly be applied, comes 
to us, comes from above, comes down upon us, comes 
from God. This is true of all men, even of those who 
are living only by the light of nature, and who are 
gifted only withnatural advantages ; but it is especially 
true of those who are not only men but ChristianSt 
members of Christ; and it is true, above all, of 
spiritual gifts. 

Christians have all those other gift» which are given 
in various measures and degrees even to heathen 
persons, but they have also that greatest gift of the 
Holy Spirit, which not only brings with it certain 
spiritual gifts as its immediate consequence, but 
changes all natural talents and advantages into a 
higher character and turns them to nobler uses. If, 
therefore, these natural talents were gifts at any rate, 
they are gifts more truly than ever by reason of that 
transcendant gift of the Holy Ghost, Who takes theia 
for Hii own purposes and uses thetxi foxTSSft o-wsi^tA^* 
u3 
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All our goods^ then, are gifts, — talents given by 
our Master and our Lord to those who but for Him 
would have nothing. They are our own now, ours 
for use, for enjoyment, for the profit of the body; but 
they would never have been ours except for Him 
Who gave them to us out of His own fulness and 
according to His own will. 

II. I would observe, next, that every man has 
some gift. Every Christian, as a Christian, has 
the gift of the Spirit. " By one Spirit are we all 
baptized," ^^ and have been all made to drink into one 
Spirit." And therefore all have received some gift. 
Some have more than others, some have less. Some 
have many gifts, some have but a few. To one He 
gives " five talents, to another two, and to another 
one ;*' but to all He gives at least one. None are 
without some small measure of good gifts which can 
be used for high and useful purposes. There is no 
single Christian who has not some talent or other 
which may be turned to good account. I speak not 
now of such a presence of the Holy Spirit as is 
needful to enable a man to turn ft'om sin and live to 
holiness. In respect of these all are equal, but there 
are other gifts having reference to a man's influence 
upon others, and to the work which he may do in the 
world, and the like ; and of these I say that no man 
is without some one or more of these. Every man 
has at least one talent. 

Some are greatly giftied. Some, for instance, are 
born of good parents who train them wisely, have all 
that can be done for them by careful education, are 
endowed with great powers of intellect, are placed 
where they can exercise a vast influence, are possessed 
of power and wealth and a\\ n^itowl ^^'*9%xi\saj^<«^^«xe 
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thrown in the way of great opportunities; and, further, 
may be gifted with special powers, or knowledge, or 
dispositions, fitting them for some particular work 
which is marked out for them to do. These are men 
of many gifts. Others have fewer of the same talents 
or many of them in a lesser degree, men destined for 
some good work, but on a smaller scale than that 
which is marked out for those of whom I spoke 
before and who are the most highly gifted among 
men. Others — perhaps the greater number of men — 
have but few gifts, little knowledge, moderate abilities, 
small advantages, and so on. 

But I repeat it : There is no man to whom God 
has not given some gift. It may not have been used ; 
the talent may have been hidden in a napkin ; it may 
even have been abused ; but there it is. There is the 
power, the capacity, the possibility. The money has 
been given. It may not have been traded with ; it 
may not even have been put out to interest ; but it is 
there. The man had the talent, the faculty, the 
opportunity, if he had not resisted grace. There hag 
been a gift. 

III. Moreover, every gift is fi'om the Holy Spirit, 
" Who divides to every man severally as Se rvilL'* The 
Holy Spirit is the efficient cause of all good gifts. It 
ii His work to carry on the affairs of the Church on 
earth, as it is the work of the Son of God to order its 
afi&irs from Heaven. The Son is present upon earth 
by means of the Spirit. The Spirit, therefore, portions 
out among the several members of the Church the 
various gifts which are needed, dividing, as it were, 
the sum total among the whole. A certain work is to 
be done in the world by the uniting and co-operatintg^ 
action of the whole Chmtiaii Bodety^^xA ^^ "^^^^ 
M 4 
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Spirit distributes to each person the gift or gifts 
which will enable him to do his own proper share 
in the common work. The Church is a bodj, and 
just as in the body there are many members, each 
gifted with the power which it needs in order that it 
may do its own proper work, so in the spiritual body 
gifts are portioned out, this to one and that to another; 
some being made more honourable, others being made 
less, some receiving higher gifts, some lower, but all 
haying their proper and allotted measure, according 
to some rule and principle which is in the mind of the 
Holy Spirit, and determines ^the nature and amount 
of His differing gifts. 

That guiding principle is here said to be His will ; 
not, let me say, an arbitrary, capricious will, not a 
will which acts, as we say, wilfully, but a will which 
acts according to wisdom and fitness. 

The will of the Holy Spirit is determined in some 
measui*e by the natural bias and disposition and ability 
of each person. He gives, says the parable, " to 
every man according to his several ability." How 
far these natural qualities upon which the Spirit works 
are themselves the work of the Spirit, I need not now 
inquire. But there is a difference which we all 
perceive between the gifts which come by what w^ 
call nature, and the superadded results of grace. The 
Holy Spirit adapts the natural abilities and circum- 
stances of each person to the particular work which 
he is best suited for ; and increasing, strengthening, 
enlarging the powers which exist already, raises them 
to a higher level, and employs them on the best work 
which they are able to do. 

The will of the Spirit is also determined by the 
special circumstances of particulaT times and places. 
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It is evident that the gifts which are spoken of 
by St. Paul in this chapter are many of them not to 
be met with now^ at least not in the same form in 
which they were found of old. We could not say 
now that by the Spirit is given '^ to one the working 
of miracles, to another prophecy, to another kinds of 
tongues, to another the interpretation of tongues." 
Many of the gifts of the earliest ages are not now to 
be met with, at least in their old shape, because they 
are not now needed ; but the Spirit now works in 
men as seems to Him good. Wherever the Church 
is in a state of life and vigour, He distributes to 
individual Christians the several gifts which are need- 
ful for the growth and well-being of the Church. He 
raises up men of particular characters at certain times, 
or certain places. He gives them such talents, such 
ways of thinking, such views of truth, and the like, as 
are suited to the necessities of their day or their coun- 
trymen, either for the overthrowal of some common 
error, or for the establishment of some salutary practice 
or truth. He gives to one wisdom as a counsellor, 
and a sagacity which makes him well fitted to advise 
others in matters regarding Christian prudence and 
pertiuning to growth in the divine life. To another 
He gives a shining intellect which makes him able to 
handle speculative truth, and expound ^^ the mysteries 
of the kingdom.'' This man would not perhaps advise 
with that skill which is possessed by the other> but he 
knows more and sees deeper into the intellectual forms 
of truth. Another receives from the Spirit a faith which 
does not fear difficulties, and a self-reliance which i» 
really a confidence and trust in God. To another He 
imparts a skill in languages. To anothev «. tdjct «xt^ 
practical slirewdness, which fiita Yuia ioT Vc&Ql^t^^'sv'^ 
Jd 5 
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the conduct and character of other men. These are 
some of the gifts of the Hoij Spirit. He grres to men 
some certain work, and then gives them those dispon- 
tions and those abilities and graces which render them 
the fittest instroments for his pnrposes; giving to 
each differently, that each maj bring in, as it were, 
his own special contribution into ^e common stock. 
His will is thus goided bj the needs either of die 
Church generally or of some portion of the Church. 
And, speaking in a general way, ^e Holy Sjnrit 
works in men what '' is good for the use of edifying/' 
The world is always changing, and the work of the 
Spirit, remaining the same substantially in all ages, 
yet changes in the form and manner of His working, 
according to the changes of society and of men. 

IV. Lastly, all the good gifts of the Spirit are far 
the good of the body, '^ The manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to profit withal," — to profit the body. 
This follows fi*om what has been already said. If 
there be a body, if each individual man is a more or 
less honoured member of the whole body, which is 
the Church, then both he himself and all his gifts 
are servants to all the other members, and exist for 
the common good of all. No man can cut himself 
off from others and say, ' I exist for myself only, and 
I care for none but myself. My own good is my 
chief object, and to that only will I look.* The man 
who thus speaks, speaks falsely. A man does not 
exist for himself. ^' No man liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself.'' We live to the body, and 
our gifts are bestowed upon us for the body's sake. 
''The members should have the same care one for 
another. And whether one member suffer all the 
gaffer with it, or one member \>e YioiiQ^Qsed^ 
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all the members rejoice with if* Every gift bestowed 
on every member is given, divided, portioned out, 
allotted, in order that, by the common action of all 
working together, the good of the whole body may be 
attained. If one man has the gift of knowledge, he 
knows that others may know, and that by his teaching 
others less instructed may be benefited and led in the 
ways of truth. If another has the power of moving 
his fellow-men, he has this power that he may use it to 
do them good. If another has energy, or great 
zeal, or strong faith, or insight into the character of 
other persons ; all these are gifts to be exercised for the 
good of man and God's glory. And so with every 
spiritual gift, — for it is of spiritual gifts that St. Paul 
speaks : — ^it is not our own only ; it is common pro- 
perty. If we ourselves are part of a great whole, the 
things which we have, the gifts which have been 
granted to us, are all to be brought together, like so 
many lesser streams running into one great stream, first 
mingling their waters together and then flowing onwards 
in one mighty body, in one vast flood of life. Just 
as in the world every man has his own work, or 
business, or trade, or calling, which he follows to the 
profit and advantage of all, — one man supplying one 
need of society, another another, but all working as it 
were into each other*s hands, dividing labour, fixing 
thought and attention, each upon his own office, and 
so doing his work well, instead of scattering his mind 
over too many subjects and doing all badly, — so in 
the world, regarded religiously, in the Christian 
body, each has his duties, his offices, his particular 
good works, given him to do ; and if he does them 
well, all profit ; he himself is the better iot \\.^ ^xw^ ''s^ 
others are better too, 
m6 
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Here^ then, are four truths : 

1. Every good is a gift* 

2. Every man has some good gift. 

3. Every good gift comes from the Spirit 

4. Every gift has the good of die body for its 

end. 
And each of these truths has its own lesson for us. 
The first teaches humility ; the second diligence ; the 
third dependence ; the fourth charity. 

1. We must be humble. Every good is a gift. It 
comes to us, not from us. Therefore we may not 
boast of it. It is not our own ; it is Gk>d'8. It is 
for Him to boast, whose it is ; not for us, whose it is 
not. ^' Who maketh thee to differ from another, and 
what hast thou that thou didst not receive ? now, if 
thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou 
hadst not received it?'' That God should contemplate 
His own glory, and that, looking upon His own works, 
He should pronounce them very good, and rest in 
them, and be satisfied with their greatness, and with 
His own greatness, out of whidi they spring, is only 
according to the true fitness of things ; for He is the 
Creator, the originator, the great first cause, from 
whom all good is. But all our goods have their 
origin out of us, and therefore the more a man has the 
more should he feel his own emptiness, the more 
should he seem to himself a poor earthen vessel which 
God is pleased to fill with precious gifts. So that the 
more a man has the more humbled should he be. 
Nothing is more foolish than pride, as nothing also 
is more wicked; and that especially when a man Ms 
proud of what in the strictest sense may be called 
spiritual gifts. These are especially the Holy Spirit's 
work, the result of His peTsonsl inj^^^^^ckn^, thft 
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effect of His continiial inflaence, moving a man to 
that which is beyond his own power, and endowing him 
with strength beyond his own mere nature. Bat if 
a man has only few gifts humility must take to itself 
another shape, as pride also may run in another direction. 
A man whose gifts are few can hardly boast of them^ 
but he may be discontented. He may think that he 
has only one talent, and that he has been hardly dealt 
with in comparison with others who have more. 
Pride in such a case assumes the form of discontent, 
and humility becomes contentment. Whatever good 
a man has is a gift. Whatever, therefore, he has 
not is a gift withheld. But by whom is that 
gift withheld ? Is it not by a good God, Who 
loves all and does always that thing which is best. 
Be not, therefore, proudly boastful upon the one 
hand ; be not discontented upon the other. B|it be 
humble. If God gives thee great gifts, — ^makes thee, 
as it were, an eye in the body, or an ear, — take it with 
thankftdness and with humility. Use thy gift and 
use it well, as God's gift, for His body's sake, and for 
His own glory. Does God give thee but few gifts ? 
Art thou but a foot ? Hast thou a low, dishonourable 
place ? Be content. Be satisfied. Be thankful. It 
is as well with thee as if thou hadst been set higher. 
Do thy work well. It is the work which God has 
given thee, and He will honour thee and give thee as 
great reward as if thy work had seemed higher, and 
thou hadst held a more honourable place. 

2. Be diligent also. Every man has some gift, and 
a gift is not meant to be folded in a napkin and hidden 
under lock and key. It is for use. Use it. Whether 
a man's gifts are one or many, they are to be ua^^ 
and osei) diligently, for the afiike o5 li\mivsai^\isafc. 
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they come. They are not simply beaatifiil things to 
be looked at ; they are strong substantial tools, which 
Gk>d puts into a workman's hands that he may go and 
work. And there is this encouragement to diligence; 
diligence has a direct tendency to increase a man's 
gifts. The gifts of the Spirit are like money well 
employed in business, which not only comes back, 
but comes back multiplied. '^ He that hath, to him 
shall be given, and he shall have more abundance.'' 
His powers grow in the using, as a man's muscular 
powers are increased in the putting forth of his 
strength. The more a man does the more God 
enables him to do. The more he exerts himself the 
greater does his strength become. His work grows 
in his hands and his bands keep equal to his work. 

And thus there is no saying how great the talents 
of a man may become who at first has only one talent, 
or very few. The " little one " may *' become a 
thousand." Some of the men who have done most for 
the world's good have been men of few talents, but 
those few directed by singleness of aim and a deter- 
mined purpose. Water dropping for ever on a stone 
will wear it away in time by nothing else but drops ; 
and so a fixed purpose, even of the weakest man, 
keeping to its aim, following it unswervingly, turning 
not to the right hand or to the left, will gain its end 
at last, and increase its own fixity and strength in the 
gaining. Only a few of us have many gifts ; but we 
have all at least one, and there is no knowing what 
we may not do with any one. My brethren, I speak 
to each one among you, and I say. What are your 
gifts ? Do you know what they are ? If you know 
not, does that prove that you use not ? If you know, 
^^(911 uBe them well ? Are you d.iYk^ciA.'X ^\^w\ 
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in doing such good as you can ? What good are you 
doing ? Over and above the care of yourselves, what 
are you doing for God and your brethren? Be 
diligent. Use your talent. A day of account is 
coming. Every man has some gifts. Some have 
many. Be earnest therefore. Be zealous. Do what 
you can with such a gift as you may have. 

3. We must be dependent. Our gifts are from the 
Holy Spirit. They are our own indeed. We are 
not mere tools in His hand; we are living tools, 
having a will of our own. But we are nothing 
without the Holy Spirit, Who gives to every man 
according to His will, and who also gives grace, 
grace preventing, grace accompanying, grace follow- 
ing, that His gifts may be used well. We must 
therefore lean on Him continually, looking upon Him 
as the source from which all comes, and the strength 
which can alone uphold our weakness. We must 
depend upon Him always. As in relation to our- 
selves we must be humble, so in relation to Him we 
must be dependent. We must put our strength forth 
as if all depended on ourselves, and yet we must feel 
that all depends really not on ourselves but upon Him. 
We must believe that He is at all times in us, so 
entirely a part of ourselves that we cannot always 
distinguish His motions within us from the motions 
of our own hearts, and we must go to Him for succour, 
and comfort, and counsel, and guidance, know- 
ing that without Him we are nothing. And the 
only way in which we can cherish the spirit of 
dependence is by continual prayer, and devout 
attendance on the Lord Supper, and by frequent 
meditation on those things which are fitted to IwufiibVb 
and depress us, and by earnest, peweiN«rfli% ^^-^^ 
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Pnjcr k tfe goof fixik cf tfe wliok iMist and bang 
into tnmt mad itst om Him to wkom pnjer is <rf(md. 
It is itself aa act cf depeadowe, aad it fiwins a habit 
bj the natare erf* ili ova ace Tlie dtoo^t, too, of oar 
ova fiuHagSy am, wfabarwyg, triak, tgarfiing as, as 
it most, what poor creataiea we are, and yet bow 
macb we can be made to do bj God's g'o^^d g'Bcei if 
at once a lowering to os and an exaltation. It lowers 
OS and casts as down from all self^eliance. It exalts 
as and lifb as into dependence on the oatstretched 
arm of Him Who neyer fiiils those who trust in 
Him. We most lean and depend upon the Holj 
Spirit. 

4. Lastljy we are taaght Unm to die brethren. 
The gifts of each indiYidual are for the good of 
the whole bodj. God has so ordered and con- 
stituted His Church that every single person is 
essential to every other person. He has so knit 
the whole society together that just as the mem- 
bers of the body need each other — ^for what 
would the head be without the eje, or the arm 
without the hand, or the feet without the legs, — so 
we are all the suppliers of each other's necessities. 
Without love we are but disjointed members, lying 
loose and unconnected the one with the other. Love 
is to the Church what the joints and ligatures are to 
the body; it couples and binds all together, and 
compacts the whole into one living and organic mass. 
Love is that which, coming down from Christ, makes 
the whole body to be " fitly joined together and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth,'' and 
*^ according to the effectual working in the measure of 
every part maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love," 
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Let US, then, love one another. The Spirit is love 
and makes men loving. The purpose of all the gifts 
which the Spirit divides as He will is to bind men 
together in love and unity. Let us try to love each 
other, and the Spirit will pour out upon us more and 
more of those gifts which He divides to every man 
for the accomplishment of the blessed ends of love. 



SERMON XX. 

YET THERE IS ROOM. 



St. Luke ziy, 22. 
*' Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room." 

THIS is a report sent up by man to God^ from 
earth to Heaven. A servant of God, one of 
His ministers, ordained to serve in holy things 
between man and God, thus addresses his Master, — 
^' Lord, it is done as Thou hast commanded, and jet 
there is room." ' I have invited all Thy guests to 
the supper which Thou hast prepared. And, when 
those who were first asked declined to come, I have 
gone, at Thy bidding, into the streets and lanes of the 
city, bringing in as many as were willing, out of 
'^ the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind." And 
still there is room. I have done all that I can to fill 
the hall of banqueting. I have told the people Thy 
commands. I have shown to them the love which 
moves Thee to ask them to Thy feast. I have 
endeavoured to persuade them by moving arguments, 
and by appealing at once to their reason and their 
hearts, and still the absentees are many, still the hall 
is more than half empty, still there are many places 
not yet filled.' 

This, I say, is a report carried up to God by those 
couriers who continually pass between earth and 
Heaven, It is a report, too, -wV^icVi 1 T%^c^t to say 
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that I am myself obliged to send regarding many of 
you, my beloved brethren. I have to tell my Master, 
and I do so with the deepest pain and the most bitter 
sorrow, that the feast which He gives here every 
Lord's day is not frequented as it ought to be, that 
His table is not full or nearly full, that the number of 
those who attend the Holy Communion, compared 
with those who do not attend, is very small, that out 
of the many thousand persons who belong to us 
in this city there are only some few hundreds 
who ever think of presenting themselves at their 
Father's board, that men turn their backs habitually 
upon this holy ordinance, as a matter of course, 
without being at all aware that their conduct is 
extraordinary, or that by so doing they are offending 
and grieving Him Who died to save their souls. This 
is the fact, and that which is the fact may be spoken 
of as the report which I am obliged to give. I am 
compelled to tell my Master of many among you who 
are here present, and of many who are not present now, 
that though I have done as he has commanded, and 
though I have asked you to His table, " yet there is 
room." I confess to you, my brethren, that it is a 
matter which often weighs heavily upon me, and I have 
resolved to speak to you with great plainness, and to 
open and to unburthen my whole heart to you, 
without any reserve or concealment. 

This, then, is what a minister of Christ must think, 
when he reflects on such a state of tilings as that 
which I have just described to you. He considers 
what the supper of the Lord is. He says to himself, — 
* God is very good to us. He sent His Son into the 
world to save us. He gave Him up to death ut^n. 
the croBs to deliver us from sin anA. feoxa. xJckfc ^5«««fc^ 
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quences of sin. And then,— ^to keep aiiye the memorj 
of His precious death, and to apply to every soul and 
body the good which was effected by it, — He instituted 
a sacred feast, to be kept as a perpetual ordinance 
unto the world's end. And no one comes to it! 
Here in this place are hundreds and thousands of 
men and women, calling themselyes Christians, pro- 
fessing fidth in Jesus Christ, saying that He died for 
them and that all their hopes are in His death ; and 
yet when they are asked to commemorate that death, 
and when they are invited to come to that holy table 
upon which it is exhibited and shown forth, a miser- 
able remnant of the whole number comes. To be a 
communicant is not the rule, but the exception. 
Whereas we should expect that the many would come 
and the few would absent themselyes, the reverse is 
true ; only a few come ; the vast majority are never 
found at that table ; thousands of seats are empty ; a 
conmiunicant is a marked man with something extra- 
ordinary in his character ; the mass of Christians 
never celebrate the death of Christ.' 

This is what he must say to himself. And then he 
goes on to say, — ' This is very strange. If, in the 
exercise of painful but salutary discipline, the pastor 
is constrained to warn a member of his flock from 
coming to the Lord's table, because his life is incon- 
sistent with so high a privilege, such warning is felt 
as a censure of the gravest and most galling kind. 
But now, almost every man whom you meet is an ex- 
communicated person, and nothing is thought of it 
Did one say to them, you may not come to the holy 
sacrament, they woidd rise in arms against the insult 
and the injury which they would then suppose to be 
'oSicted on them. And yet, m\!b. coTkXftTLt[&.«iit, with 
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self-complacency, without any pricks of conscience or 
disquietude of heart, they inflict upon themselves the 
severest penalty of the Church. They excommuni- 
cate themselves. They brand themselves with the 
most dreadful mark of in&my which is known in 
Christendom. And still they live in the world and 
go about their daily work, satisfied and happy.' 

It seems to me that any man who reflects at all 
upon the matter must think of it in some such way 
as this. And how comes it? What is the reason ? 
Why are all these seats empty? Why is it that yet 
there is room? 

Is it that Christ's religion is wearing out ? that 
eighteen hundred years of work and conflict have 
worn it threadbare? Is faith perished or all but 
perished from among us ? I hope not ; I hope that 
things, however sad their state may be, are not so 
altoge&er bad as this. And yet, my brethren, I say 
plainly, a religion such as this, which can dispense 
with that act of worship which commemorates the 
sacrifice of Christ, and is contented with the dispen- 
sation, whatever else it may be, is not the religion of 
Jesus Christ. The sacrifice of Christ is the central 
truth of Christianity, regarded as a faith ; let that go 
and all goes ; nothing, or nothing worth keeping, is 
left. And the Holy Eucharist, which commemorates 
and represents that sacrifice, is the central act of Christi- 
anity regarded as a religion, — ^the heart of all Christian 
worship, the focus of all devotional fire. Neglect 
that sacred rite, despise it, treat it as a superfluous 
and unnecessary thing, deny that grace is given in it, 
and then life has perished from worship; prayer 
becomes nothing but our own ofiering, and is not 
presented to our Heavenly "Falillafit iSmom^ ^^ 
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priesthood and the blood of Christ. All good comes to ' 
us by Christ's atoning sacrifice. What must be the 
state of those who despise the sacrifice ? Can those 
who refuse to commemorate the sacrifice expect to be 
partakers of the good ? 

So that our state is bad at the best. Taking the 
most charitable and lenient view of the condition in 
which the vast majority of Christians are now living 
around us, we must say that our religion is at a very 
low ebb, at best. And yet I think that a portion of 
the blame may fairly be laid upon doctrinal mistakes 
which are prevalent among us y and to a consideration 
of two out of these mistakes I now address myself. 

I. One mistake is, that faith is everything, and there- 
fore that sacraments are nothing. Faith is everything, 
but fkitli is not everything if we mean that &ith shuts 
everything else out. Faith is everything, as a basis, 
as a ground of conduct, as a support of life. It is 
quite right to say, " only believe." But " only believe " 
does not mean, do not work, do not pray, do not 
worship. It means, believe in God, so as to put 
yourself entirely in God's hands, and then, through 
trust in Him, to do His will ; that is, to accomplish 
all the work, all the duties, all the worship, which 
form the several component parts of a religious life. 
Faith is everything, if we mean that it is the beginning 
of everything and that it includes in itself as in a 
seed all else that is good, but faith is not everything, 
or nearly everything, if we mean that faith is the only 
grace and that there is no other grace but fidth only. 
There is the grace of love as well as the grace of faith. 
Nevertheless, a notion is abroad that feith in this ex- 
clusive sense suffices, that faith is enough though there 
k^io « Juaii nothing but fidth. And ^ oii^ result of 
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this notion^ when spread and diffused throughout the 
thoughts and opinions of the world^ it has come at 
length to he supposed that the religion of a Christian 
is an affiiir of the thoughts only. Men fancy, ^ I have 
only to believe, I have only to think myself saved 
through Christ, and I am safe ; thinking is everything, 
and other things are of little moment comparatively. 
Whether I attend the sacrament or not does not much 
matter. It will not do me harm certainly, but it can- 
not do me much good. I can think the same whether 
I go to it or not, and thinking is the great thing.' 

This is a mistake, my brethi-en. Thinking rightly 
is a good beginning, but it is not all. Truth has many 
sides ; and to find out all truth we must see it upon all 
sides. To look on one side only is to turn truth itself 
into a lie. It is truth that we must believe in Christ 
and think of Him as our Saviour. But it is truth also 
that we must worship Him as He Himself requires. 
Arid how does He require that we should worship Him ? 
Has He not said, " Do this in remembrance of me?" 
* Exhibit my death in bread and wine. Worship me 
as I am seated on my throne in the symbols which 
are figures of my sacrifice. Come to my feast and 
pay me honour there.' Are not these as much the 
words of Christ as those words in which faith is ex- 
tolled and magnified ? It is quite true that we must 
have faith, but it is not less true that we must ^'keep 
the feast," in remembrance of our Saviour's sacrifice. 

Again. We must live. We must have our faith 
increased by supplies sent from Heaven. We must be 
nourished upon spiritual food. This is absolutely 
needful. If we have not spiritual food continually 
given faith must die out, and our souls must perish- 
But hpw are our souls to feed! ""fteXkaX^^Xfe^TafeV 
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•ays our Lord, '^ shidl liye bj me;" he that eatedi me 
as I give myself at the holy table, he shall liye. It 
is quite true that man lives by faith, but it is just as 
irue that faith is fed by Christ upon the spiritual 
food of the divine sacrament. 

Is it not plain then, brethren, that he who so thinks 
of &ith as to set it in opposition to the grace of 
sacraments, does not really know what fidth is ? Is 
it possible, — I put it to you, is it possible, — ^to belicTe 
that Christ died, is it possible to have this truth 
before us, clearly, palpably before us, as a living, ever- 
lasting fitct on which our hearts live, and yet at the 
same time to say, * 1 will not remember it ? I will 
turn my back upon that holy table at which it is 
exhibited in sign and sacrament.' Do you think, my 
brethren, that such a manifest contradiction as this is 
possible ? No ; the faith which can thus behave, — a weak, 
cold, dead, indifferent &ith like this, a fidth which is 
thus divorced from love and obedience, — ^is not a 
reality ; it is &ith in name ; it is the shadow of faith ; 
it is fidth's ghost ; to speak the plain truth, it has in 
it so litde of a true faith that it is not &idi at all. 

II. There is anodier mistake. Men look upon the 
gupper of the Lord as a kind of religious delicacy, and 
then go on to suppose that those who partake of this 
rare luxury must be men of higher attainments than 
those which are ordinarily required in Christians. 
Men think, ^ If I become a communicant I must also 
become particularly good. And therefore seeing tha^ 
I quite despair of ever rising to this conspicuous emL 
nence I must not conmiunicate at all.' 

Now, it is quite true that the supper to which Gh)d 
invites us is a grand and sumptuous entertainment 
It is ^^8 &astof &t things." ^^Ox«a«xk!i ^^^dku^ aie 
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killed," and the host says to his guests, " Eat, O friends ; 
drink, yea drink abundantly, O beloved." There is 
no lack of good cheer, for Ae food which men there 
eat ,is "angels' food," and the bread is sent from 
Heaven. It is a King who gives the banquet and it 
is abanquet fit for kings. " Take, eat, this is my Body," 
<' drink ye all of this, for this is my Blood," are the 
words of Him who gives the banquet. The food is 
His own Body. The wine is His most precious 
Blood. But splendid as the feast is, there is no 
narrowness in the terms of invitation. " Go out into 
the streets and lanes of the city and bring in hither the 
poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind." These 
are the guests. There are no selected favourites in 
Heaven. Whatever man may be, " God is no 
respecter of persons," but ** in every nation he that 
doeth righteousness is accepted with Him." Every 
man is asked. The banquet hall is vast as eternity, 
and there is room in it for all that great world which 
Christ redeemed. There is but one thing which God 
cares for, and that is that His house should be filled. 
, And with whom suppose ye that He fills it ? Does 
He fill it with spiritual giants, with men superemi- 
nently towering above the common stature, with 
extraordinary saints ? I ask you, if these are the 
men who are to fill it, could it ever be filled with such 
as these at all? No, my brethren; there will be 
plains and valleys in Heaven, as well as mountains 
rising to the skies ; and that table is meant for men of 
all sorts and all sizes, — ^for ordinary men struggling by 
faith with all the cares and difficulties of life, as well 
as for those rare examples of illustrious holiness whidi 
God sometimes sends to gladden and V!i\\mnxi»Xfe ^^ 
eartb. 
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The &ct is, the feast though a feast is a necessity. 
The food is bread; that is the name which our Loid 
gives it, — ^bread. It is the soul's '^ daily bread." We 
are the sons of a King, and we &re as kings £ue. 
Their life is spent among abundant luxuries. Delicacies 
to them are common food. So is it with us ; we 
^ure sumptuously every day upon bread which Ood 
sends to us from Heaven. Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us, and we are nourished upon all die 
dainties of that high and spiritual feast But it is 
bread, — ^not a luxury or a dEunty, but a necesrity,*- 
bread. 

And as the food is a necessity, so every one is fit to 
eat of this food who is fit to bear the name of 
Christian. What does the Catechism teach us that a 
communicant must do ? He must repent of sins past. 
H« must have a lively fidth in God's mercy throu^ 
Christ. He must have a thankful remembrance of 
Christ's death. He must live in charity. In all this, 
what is there extraordinary ? What is there in this 
which is not binding upon every person who is called 
after the name of Christ Repentance ; is there a 
man who will take on him to say, ' I am not called to 
repentance?' Faith ; is there anyone who thinks that 
he is free fit>m the duty of believing? Gratitude; 
will a single man declare, ' I have no reason to 
be thankful ?' Charity ; and are not all men bound 
to love each other ? Well then, to repent, to believe, 
to be thankful, to love, — the four requisites to com- 
munion, — what is there extraordinary in them ? Are 
we bound to diem as Christians, whether we com- 
municate or not ? Is every Christian bound to 
i«pentance, fidth, love, gratitude ? If he is,<— and I 
gbould like to know ihe m«a ^Vo ^oxii^ xa^u^ ^0^=^ 
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himself to deny the'obligation, — then he who has these 
things is worthy to communicatey and the act of 
communion does not entail upon him a new obligation, 
but only reminds him of those ancient obligations 
which already as a Christian he has acknowledged 
and confessed. We are as truly bound to serve Grod 
before we have conmiunicated as after we have there 
renewed our promises. The difference is that we 
render to Him in that service the homage and the 
gratitude which is due to Him for His amazing love, 
and receive in it, if we are fit conmiunicants, the 
grace which we need to make us holy and the strength 
by which we are enabled to perform our vows. 

These, I believe, are some of the chief mistakes which 
keep men from occupying the place which God offers 
them at the rich '^ banquet of His Flesh and Blood.'' 
Men think that faith alone will do without the sacra- 
ment, or they think that the sacrament is meant for 
none but those who profess to be eminently righteous, 
and who may indulge themselves in what I have 
called the luxuries of grace. I have shown that 
these opinions are erroneous, and I trust that 
those who see that they have been mistaken will 
confess their error and accept the invitation to the 
feast. I have spoken of mistakes, honest, ignorant 
mistakes. I have not been answering excuses, 
whether blunt excuses, like that of him who said 
coarsely, "I cannot come,*' or civil excuses, like 
those which were offered when it was said, " I pray 
thee have me excused ;" for I do not think that 
good can be effected by any answer of mine to 
reasons such as these. If men are so blind as to 
think that they can deceive God, ot thsX Q(^ ^^r^ 
accept excuBBB about present hindxanceB toVe t^tclo^^ 
ber&sdter, OT insuperMQ obstacles ^wfaicScLcaxuckoXi 
n2 
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be overcomey it is idle to waste time upon them ; for 
the sad truth is^ they do not wish to come. 

Consider then^ I pray you, brethren, what your 
state is. God invites you to His feast. Every Lord's 
day He invites you. There is a place for you at that 
table which hitherto has been empty. Shall it con- 
tinue any longer empty or shall it be filled ? That is 
the question which you should ask and answer. There 
is room at that feast for you. Will you come and 
occupy that room ? The sacrament which there we 
celebrate is the great rite of our religion. The sacri- 
fice which there we commemorate is the great act of 
worship, to which all our prayers point, and fi^m 
which they derive their efficacy and acquire prevailing 
force. To come here Sunday after Sunday, and to 
look at that table, and to take part in those prayen 
which lead towards it as their end and consunmiation, 
and yet never to communicate, is to do an action 
not less strange than if you should seat yourself 
beside a table on which food was about to be set 
before you, and then when the time had come for 
eating should rise and turn away. That meat which 
you should there feed on is the bread and life of 
souls. Think, I pray you, what you are doing when 
you refuse to come. You refuse to confess Christ 
before the eyes of men. You deny that you have any 
faith in Him Who died for you. You take your place 
among the unbelieving world which will not acknow- 
ledge Christ. You violate His distinct command. 
You reject the love of Him Who died to save you. 

Do not thus, my brethren. There is room for you. 

Occupy that room. With all earnestness I warn you. 

With all affection I beseech you. '^ Come, for all 

things are now ready." T\i© ^7 oi ^e^fifeS&w<cA. ^^i 

over. '* Yet there is room." 



SERMON XXT. 

OBEDIENCE AND SACRIFICE. 



1 Samuel zv, 22, 28. 



**Hftth the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, 
as in obeying the voice of tibe Lord ? Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. For 
rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as 
iniquity and idolatry. Because thou hast rejected the word of 
the Lord, He hath also rejected tiiee firam b^ng king." 

THESE words contain a general truth, but they 
have a close reference to that particular circum- 
stance -which gave occasion to them. 

They were spoken by Samuel, the priest and 
prophet of the Lord, to Saul, the king of Israel. 
Saul had been ordered by God to go and destroy the 
Amalekites, as a punishment for their treatment of 
the Israelites, many hundred years before. The 
destruction was to be complete. Nothing, either of 
the people or of their property, was to be left upon 
the earth. The command ran thus, "Utterly destroy 
all that they have and spare them not ; but slay both 
man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, 
camel and ass." It was God's will ^at they should 
cease to be. So that Saul was sent upon this mission 
— ^not that he might achieve the &me which follows 
upon a great victory, or that he might enrich his 
people with abundant spoil, but — as a minister of the 
Divine vengeance and the exterminator of ^ ^^^^^ 
which ooald not be permitted any \oii^<&t \o ^tasX. 
ifS 
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And what did Saul do ? He won a great yictory and 
he utterly destroyed the people of Amalek. But he 
spared the king^ because he pitied the misfortunes of 
a brother monarchy and he spared the best of the 
flocks ajid of the cattle^ because his army was coyetoos 
and had set its heart upon the spoil. That is to say, 
he carried out the commands of God as &r as seemed 
to him expedient^ but no further. And, when his 
own wishes and the wishes of his people contradicted 
the express command of God, he deliberately yielded 
to the one and opposed the other. In short, he 
pleased himself and disobeyed God. 

Samuel of course was yery angry, and charged the 
king with disobedience to God. And how did the 
king meet the accusation 7 His plea was, that a 
portion of the sheep and oxen were to be giyen to 
God in sacrifice. It was true that he had not perfecdy 
obeyed the commands which Samuel had giyen him 
from God, but he had nearly obeyed, and his object 
at least was good, if his conduct had been mistaken. 
That was the king's excuse. But Samuel would not 
listen to it. In the first place, it was not true. 
Sacrifice was not the purpose for which the best of 
the cattle had been spared firom slaughter. They 
had been spared to enrich the people and stock the 
farms of Israel. But eyen had the plea been true, a 
religious purpose was no excuse for distinct and 
deliberate rebellion against the clear commands of 
God. '^Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt 
offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the yoioe of the 
Lord ? Behold to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the &t of rams." The prophet tells the 
master, that much as God approved of 
in sacrifice^ tlkiQt^ ^^ ou^ \)iiVQi% ^hich 
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He loyed a great deal more, and that thing, obedience. 
The heart and the obedience of a man was a better 
thing in His eyes and a dearer treasure than burnt 
offerings and ^^ the fat of rams.'' Sacrifices offered in 
disobedience were no sacrifices at all, in the judgment 
of Him ''Who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity.'' To sacrifice and at the same time to obey 
was to do right, and to please God, and to win the 
Divine fityour. But to sacrifice and at the same time 
to disobey was to insult and ofiend Gk>d. Sacrifice 
had a meaning. It was a sign of obedience. It 
expressed not only the need of an atonement for sin, 
but also the duty of self-surrender. The offering of a 
victim was a confession and declaration that a man 
should offer up himself to Grod. And therefore, 
sacrifice combined with disobedience, and especially 
with so manifest an instance of disobedience as this, 
was simply a mockery, and not only no service of 
Gt>d, but even an insult and an act of treaiton and 
rebellion against Him. And so Samuel described it. 
Looking at the meaning of sacrifice, it is evident 
that to plc»d it as an excuse for disobedience was to 
make sin worse by adding to it hypocrisy. Had 
Saul said, ' I have done wrong, but I was overcome 
by weakness, and carried away by self-will and a 
desire to please my people by making them rich,' we 
might have found some sort of excuse for him. But 
to say, as he in &ct did, ' I did wrong from the best 
of motives, and I did evil for the sake of God,' was 
to paint himself in the blackest colours, and to write 
' hypocrite ' upon his own back. And nothing could 
be more just and more deserved than the sentence 
which was passed upon him, when it was said^ '' Be- 
cause tbon bast rejected the word oS xltkAYAst^^"^^ 
n4 
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Lord hath rejected thee from being king/' Saul had 
wilfully and deliberately refused to execute the will of 
God^ and therefore had proved himself unfit to be a 
king. 

So that the meaning of these words of Samuel is 
very obvious. They declare obedience to be the 
truest service of a man to God, and rebellion to be 
the chief of all sins. They show that sacrifice and 
rite and ceremony are good things, but that they are 
not so good as obedience, and that obedience must 
dwell within them, and be their living soul and 
actuating principle, or else all service is a mockery 
and religion itself is degraded till it becomes a sin. 
They do not set these two things — sacrifice and 
holiness — one against another, as though there was 
any natural variance and contrariety between them. 
But they declare that as the body without the soul is 
nothing but a dead carcase, so religion without the 
heart, and faith without works, and worship without 
obedience, and form without godliness, are not pleasing 
to God. To obey and not to sacrifice is not good. 
To sacrifice and not to obey is not good also. Both 
are good, and therefore sacrifice and obedience must 
go together. Both are good things, and each is the 
complement and filling up of the other ; but, of the 
two, obedience is the better. 

That is the substance of the prophet's teaching. 
And in further recommending it to your especial 
notice I would first remark how great and good a 
thing obedience is. 

I. Obedience to God is the chief good of man. 
Obedience to God is religion reduced to practice, and 
is the soul of religion. If we look about for words in 
to define or describe a tr\A^ t^\i^o>iA ^rson 
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we cannot do better than say that he is one who fears 
and serves and obeys God. When a man surrenders 
himself^ and offers up his whole self, in spirit, in soul, 
in body, — ^in will, in mind, and in act, — to that great 
and good God Who made and redeemed him, he may 
truly be called a religious man. Self-will, self-wor- 
ship, self-pleasing, self-seeking are neither man's good 
nor man's goodness, but are man's curse and man's 
sin. In as far as a man narrows his view, and centres 
all his thoughts upon that little object which he calls 
himself, in so &r he is miserable, and in so far he is 
wicked. To be happy and to be good a man must 
take a wide view, and must go forth beyond himself 
and his own interests, into the great world of human 
society, and into the vast universe which God has 
made, and, looking for God everywhere and in every- 
thing, must make God his end. Self-denial, self- 
forgetMness, self-renunciation, love for others in all 
its manifold variety of form, and not love for self in 
anything, is man's business and man's proper good. 
The good of man is found in submission and subjection 
to the good of others and to the will of God. 

Nothing is more certain than this. The whole 
religious history of man proves it. What was the 
test of Adam and Eve in Paradise ? Obedience. 
'^ Ye shall not eat." What was the nature of Adam's 
sin ? Disobedience. ^^ Hast thou eaten of the tree 
whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest not 
eat?" What was the sin of those whom the flood 
destroyed? It was resistance of the Holy Spirit. 
They strove and rebelled against God. What was 
the righteousness of Noah ? '^ Noah was a just man 
and perfect, * . « and Noah walked with God;" that 
i«, he did God's will. What waa the %vTi ol \)[iq«^ ^Vc^ 
}i6 
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built Babel? They were rebeb against the power 
and authority of Grod. What was Abraham's perfec- 
tion ? "Thou hast obeyed my voice." Wherein was 
Joseph's strength against temptation 7 " How can I 
do this great wickedness and sin against God V* He 
could not disobey God. Why were Moses and Aaron 
shut out firom Canaan ? Because they rebelled. "Ye 
rebelled against my conmiandment in the desert of 
Zin." Why was Korah swallowed in the earthquake? 
Because he rebelled against Divine authority. What 
was the crying sin of Israel throughout their whole 
history ? Wilfulness. They promised at Sinai saying, 
" All that He hath said we will do, and be obedient." 
But their whole history is a series of rebellions against 
God. " Ye have been rebellious against the Lord 
from the day that I knew you/' is the character which 
Moses gave them. " Rebellious children/' " a rebel- 
lious people/' people of " a revolting and rebellious 
heart/' " a rebellious nation/' " a rebellious house/' 
are the titles by which their own prophets described 
their conduct at different stages in their career. And 
rebellion against God, rising to its greatest height in 
the murder of His own Son Whom He sent to save 
them and reclaim them to obedience, was the crowning 
sin which drove them out of their own city and 
condemned them to a life of wandering over a home- 
less earth. Disobedience, wilful, stubborn disobedience 
to God was the damning stain upon the Jewish 
character. And what was the righteousness of Him 
by Whom the world was saved? It was obedience, — 
perfect obedience. " Lo I come to do Thy will/' 
were the words in which prophecy foretold His 
coming. " My meat is to do the will of Him that 
sent Me and to finisli Hia ^otVl," N«%a Hia own 
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description of the purpose which He lived to accom- 
plish. For the sake of obedience He was circumcised. 
For the sake of obedience He was baptized by John. 
" Though He were a Son yet learned He obedience,'^ 
is the reason for the sufferings which He bore in 
meek submission to that perfect will. '^ Obedient 
unto death/' is the expression which displays the 
limit to which obedience was carried, and the secret of 
that moral victory which gives life to His atoning 
sacrifice. The perfection of our Lord consisted in the 
completeness of His obedience. He had no self-will. 
His will agreed entirely with the will of His Father. 
What His Father willed He willed also. " Not My 
will but Thine be done," was the spirit of His 
whole conduct from the day that He came to 
earth till He returned again to Heaven. By the 
sacrifice of His soul in patient obedience, and by the 
sacrifice of His body in a cursed death He took away 
sin, and brought in righteousness. And the result of 
all was, that as by the disobedience of Adam many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of Christ many 
were made righteous. The world fell by disobedience. 
The world was restored by obedience. And all who 
would be saved must find their safety in copying the 
same righteousness. We are chosen, as St. Peter 
says, '^ llirough sanctification of the Spirit to obedi- 
ence." The gospel '^ is made known to all nations 
for the obedience of faith ;" we are to bring " every 
thought into the obedience of Christ;" we must 
"obey the truth," and "the gospel;" so St Paul 
teaches. We must bridle the tongue and do works of 
mercy if we would follow St. James' precept, A 
faith which saves is a faith which goes on unta 
obedience. 

n6 
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Every page of Scripture enforces this great truth 
that the life and happiness of man is found in 
obedience. '* If thou wilt enter into life keep the 
commandments/' is the spirit of the whole book. The 
law of God is life^ and all good men love it. To 
them it is not a tyrant whom they dread, but a friend 
whom they delight to imitate. Their ^^ delight is in 
the law of the Lord.*' Their language is, ^^ Lord 
what love have I unto Thy law, all the day long is 
my study in it." " Thy testimonies have I claimed 
as my heritage for ever ; and why ? They are the very 
joy of my heart." To learn the will of God and to 
do it is their business and their happiness. To do 
their duty to God and to their neighbour, not as a 
mere task which conscience sets them, but as the 
pleasure to which love calls, and the supreme satis- 
faction of a renewed nature, is the effort and the 
longing of their lives. They know nothing better 
than obedience to God. They see no other way to 
happiness than the way of obedience. They long for 
that better time when obedience will be perfect. They 
look forward by hope to that glorified condition when 
the love of self will be utterly extinguished, and bliss 
will be found in a perfect service of their fellow-men, 
and an angelical swiftness to perform the will of God. 

Obedience, then, is man's perfection and man's 
final end. 

II. And fi>om this it follows that all religious service 
must be animated by a spirit of obedience. The sin 
of Saul which the text condemns was this: he thought 
that he could please God by an act of religious 
ceremonial at the very time that he was breaking 
God's express command. That is to say, he thought 
^jAat religion was one thing and mot^it^ ^TL<c^\]\«tv— that 
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his own state of mind had nothing to do with his 
service of God, — that to do right actions was not a 
matter of much importance so long as he offered in a 
regular and formal way the proper and appointed 
sacrifices, — that worship was one thing and conduct 
something quite distinct and separate from worship. 
The &ct is that Saul cared nothing either for sacrifice 
or holiness. He looked upon the first as an empty 
form, and on the second as an unreal fiction. Saul 
had just that sort of respect for religion which men 
haye when they think that they are hound to show a 
certain regard to it, as a thing which is generally 
esteemed and reverenced ; but he had no real faith in 
it, or insight into its true character, and he did not see 
that it was so connected with a man's life and conduct 
that right action was an essential part of right religion, 
and that religious service would help and enable a 
man to act well. 

But this Samuel taught him, and taught us too. 
Religion is not a matter of mere forms, but of forms 
done in a proper spirit and a living way. God has 
no delight in mere burnt ofierings and sacrifices, or 
in mere rites and ceremonies, done in any manner and 
in a thoughtless, careless spirit. 

And. observe, the Jew was taught this as well as 
the Christian, though the lesson was one which it was 
hard for him to learn. The gifl of the Spirit has 
shown more clearly than before that the essence of 
religion is to be looked for, not in the outward form, 
but in the inward spirit of holiness. But traces of 
the same truth are everywhere found in the law and 
in the prophets. That is the doctrine of Samuel in 
these words which he spoke to Saul. That is the 
doctrine of the Psahnist when \ie &ftc^»x^ \xi ^^tA 
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says our Lord, ^^ shall live by me;" he that eateth me 
as I give myself at the holy table, he shall liye. It 
is quite true that man lives by faith, but it is just as 
true that faith is fed by Christ upon ihe spiritoal 
food of the divine sacrament. 

Is it not plain then, brethren, that he who so thinks 
of faith as to set it in opposition to the grace d 
sacraments, does not really know what faith is ? Is 
it possible, — I put it to you, b it possible, — to beUeve 
that Christ died, is it possible to have this truth 
before us, clearly, palpably before us, as a living, eve^ 
lasting &ct on which our hearts live, and yet at the 
same time to say, ^ I will not remember it ? I will 
turn my back upon that holy table at which it is 
exhibited in sign and sacrament' Do you think, my 
brethren, that such a manifest contradiction as this is 
possible? No; thefaithwhichcanthusbehave, — a weak, 
cold, dead, indifferent &ith like this, a faith which is 
thus divorced from love and obedience, — ^is not a 
reality ; it is faith in name ; it is the shadow of faith ; 
it is faith's ghost ; to speak the plain truth, it has in 
it so little of a true faith that it is not faith at all. 

II. There is another mistake. Men look upon the 
supper of the Lord as a kind of religious delicacy, and 
then go on to suppose that those who partake of this 
rare luxury must be men of higher attainments than 
those which are ordinarily required in Christians, 
Men think, ^ If I become a communicant I must also 
become particularly good. And therefore seeing tha^ 
I quite despair of ever rising to this conspicuous emL 
nence I must not communicate at all.' 

Now, it is quite true that the supper to which Grod 
invites us is a grand and sumptuous entertainment 
It is ^^8 ieast of fat things." ^^ Oxibu «xA %).\!^2a^G& wn 
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killed/' and the host says to his guests, ** Eat, O friends ; 
drink, yea drink abundantly, O beloved." There is 
no lack of good cheer, for the food which men there 
eat .is ^'angels' food," and the bread is sent from 
Heaven. It is a King who gives the banquet and it 
is a banquet fit for kings. " Take, eat, this is my Body," 
*' drink ye all of this, for this is my Blood," are the 
words of Him who gives the banquet. The food is 
His own Body. The wine is His most precious 
Blood. But splendid as the feast is, there is no 
narrowness in the terms of invitation. ^^ Go out into 
the streets and lanes of the city and bring in hither the 
poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind." These 
are the guests. There are no selected favourites in 
Heaven. Whatever man may be, " God is no 
respecter of persons," but ** in every nation he that 
doeth righteousness is accepted with Him." Every 
man is asked. The banquet hall is vast as eternity, 
and there is room in it for all that great world which 
Christ redeemed. There is but one thing which God 
cares for, and that is that His house should be filled. 
^ And with whom suppose ye that He fills it? Does 
He fill it with spiritual giants, with men superemi- 
nently towering above the common stature, with 
extraordinary saints ? I ask you, if these are the 
men who are to fill it, could it ever be filled with such 
as these at all? No, my brethren; there will be 
plains and valleys in Heaven, as well as mountains 
rising to the skies ; and that table is meant for men of 
all sorts and all sizes, — ^for ordinary men struggling by 
faith with all the cares and difficulties of life, as well 
as for those rare examples of illustrious holiness which 
God sometimes sends to gladden uad VlllxmsixiaXife "^^ 
earth, 

N 
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The &ct is, the feast though a feast is a necessity. 
The food is bread ; that is the name which our Lord 
gives it, — bread. It is the soul's ^' daily bread/' We 
are the sons of a King, and we fiure as kings ftre. 
Their life is spent among abundant luxuries. Delicacies 
to them are common food. So is it with us ; we 
fkre sumptuously every day upon bread which God 
sends to us from Heaven. Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us, and we are nourished upon all the 
dainties of that high and spiritual feast. But it is 
bread, — ^not a luxury or a dainty, but a necesrity,*- 
bread. 

And as the food is a necessity, so every one is fit to 
eat of this food who is fit to bear the name of 
Christian. What does the Catediism teach us that a 
communicant must do ? He must repent of sins past. 
He must have a lively fidth in Grod's mercy throng 
Christ. He must have a thankful remembrance of 
Christ's death. He must live in charity. In all this 
what is there extraordinary ? What is there in this 
which is not binding upon every person who is called 
after the name of Christ. Repentance ; is there a 
man who will take on him to say, ^ I am not called to 
repentance?' Faith ; is there anyone who thinks that 
he is free ftcm the duty of believing? Gratitude; 
will a single man declare, ' I have no reason to 
be thankful ?' Charity ; and are not all men bound 
to love each other ? Well then, to repent, to believei 
to be thankfrd, to love, — ^the four requisites to com- 
munion, — what is there extraordinary in them ? Are 
we boimd to them as Christians, whether we oom- 
municate or not ? Is every Christian bound to 
repentance, fidth, love, gratitude ? If he i8,*-»and I 
ould like to know the man ^\io ^woTi^ii xsiikft ^^qq^qsq. 
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himself to deny the'obligatioii, — then he who has these 
things is worthy to communicate, and the act of 
communion does not entail upon him a new obligation, 
but only reminds him of those ancient obligations 
which already as a Christian he has acknowledged 
and confessed. We are as truly bound to serve Grod 
before we have communicated as after we have there 
renewed our promises. The difference is that we 
render to Him in that service the homage and the 
gratitude which is due to Him for His amazing love, 
and receive in it, if we are fit communicants, the 
grace which we need to make us holy and the strength 
by which we are enabled to perform our vows. 

These, I believe, are some of the chief mistakes which 
keep men from occupying the place which Ood offers 
them at the rich '* banquet of His Flesh and Blood.'' 
Men think that faith alone will do without the sacra- 
ment, or they think that the sacrament is meant for 
none but those who profess to be eminently righteous, 
and who may indulge themselves in what I have 
called the luxuries of grace. I have shown that 
these opinions are erroneous, and I trust that 
those who see that they have been mistaken will 
confess their error and accept the invitation to the 
feast. I have spoken of mistakes, honest, ignorant 
mistakes. I have not been answering excuses, 
whether blunt excuses, like that of him who said 
coarsely, "I cannot come," or civil excuses, like 
those which were offered when it was said, ^* I pray 
thee have me excused;" for I do not think that 
good can be effected by any answer of mine to 
reasons such as these. If men are so blind as to 
think that they can deceive God, or liSaaX Qso^ V5\ 
accept exenaeB about present hindrancea \o\>^Te^TDnrvti^ 
hereafter, or insuperable obstaideB "wVAcYi c«sflio\ 
n2 
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2. And cheriflh revertnee of heart Look up. It 
is by looking up above himself diat man ascends. 
Reverence is the soil in which all good grows. Sanl 
had no reverence^ and theief<»6 Saul had no rdigion. 
He cared neither for the outward forms of religion 
nor for its inward spirit. He respected neither 
sacrifice nor holiness. He looked upon both as 
popular delusions, to which he must show respect, 
lest he should offend the people. He had no fidth in 
anything but himself. Be not like Saul. Irreverence, 
leading him as it did to contempt of forms and con- 
tempt of obedience, lost him Grod's &vour and his 
kingly crown. Reverence would have preserved both. 
Be you reverent Look up to all that is over you, to 
God and sacred things, to man and man's authority 
where God has given power to man. Respect what- 
ever is good and great Respect the forms and 
ordinances of religion ; those who yield obedience 
are also reverent to religious forms. Respect man's 
authority where man is over you ; those who look up 
to God are also obedient to man. Reject not Gk)d, 
nor anything which God has made sacred. But look 
with awe on all that is high and venerable. So shall 
you act as becomes the sons of Gk>d. So shall you 
behave as men who have been made '^ kings and priests 
unto God." So shall you retain the &vour of your 
Heavenly Father, and not forfeit your birthright, or 
lose your everlasting crown. 



SERMON XXII. 

THE WITl^SS OF SIMON MAGUS 



Acts viii, 18, 19. 



^ And when Simon saw that through laving on of ihe Apostles' 
hands the Holy Ghost was given, he offered them money, 
saying, Give me also this power, that on wlKHoaoever I lay 
hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost.^ 

THE person here spoken of is Simon Magus, a 
sorcerer who lived at Samaria. And the conduct 
of Simon which is here recorded, has given his name 
to a sin which was first committed by him, but of 
which many have been guilty since the days of 
Simon, — the sin of simony. Simon saw that the 
Apostles had power to give the Holy Spirit by laying 
on of hands. And being a man of low and miserable 
mind, who thought that money was everything and 
that everything could be bought for money, he pro- 
posed to the Apostles to buy this power which they 
possessed. He offered them money. If the Apostles 
would and could have sold it Simon would have 
bought this power. And St. Peter was very angry 
with him and told him that he and his money should 
perish together, because he thought that the gift of 
God could be purchased with money. The power of 
giving the Holy Spirit to baptized persons is not a 
matter of trade. The Church of the living God is 
not a bouae of merchamUze. T\ie Ti<A^ ^^vxvVSs^ ^^ '^ftfc 
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gift of God." He is not a mercantile commodity, 
purchasable for money. 

But I do not now intend to speak to you of Simon, 
or of the sin of simony. Simon is a beacon set up to 
warn the Church of all ages against a grievous error 
into which many men may fall. But I speak not 
now of Simon's error. I produce him rather as the 
witness for a great truth. There is no such striking 
evidence as that which is given against a man's will. 
The testimony of a friend may be suspected. However 
honest he is^ he may be prejudiced ; he may see what 
he wishes to believe rather than what actually is. But 
the testimony of an enemy is beyond suspicion. His 
prejudices are all against the truth which he delivers. 
His evidence is wrung from him against his will. 
And therefore if a man like Simon teaches us that the 
Holy Ghost was given, and given by laying on of 
hands, and that the hands which were laid belonged 
to Apostles, we cannot doubt such things as these, we 
cannot hesitate to believe that grace is given in 
confirmation, or that laying on of hands is the instru- 
ment by which grace is given, or that the hands 
through which it comes are apostolic hands. 

These, then, are the three points on which I have 
now to speak to you. I am about to show you (1) 
that grace is given in confirmation; (2) that it is 
given by laying on of hands ; (3) that the persons 
who can thus communicate the Holy Spirit are 
bishops or apostles. And remember my witness is 
Simon. I adduce not the evidence of Simon Peter, 
the great Apostle and the rock of Christ's Church. 
I ask not the aid of one who loves and believes the 
truth. My witness is Simon Magus, the first of 
heKtiea, the child of the dev\\, fti^ Toaxv ^Voafc \«jwc\. 
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was not right in the sight of God, and who had 
neither part nor lot in this matter. You may there- 
fore be quite certain that what I saj is truth. 

I. First then I saj, grace is given in confirmation. 
This is the first confirmation of which we read in 
Holy Scripture, unless we say — as we might — that this 
holy rite was first administered, without the interven- 
tion of any human instrument, and by the Holy Spirit 
Himself, upon the day of Pentecost. This, however, 
is the first occasion on which we read that hands were 
laid by Apostles, and that the presence of the 
Holy Spirit was the immediate and evident result. 
Philip the deacon had converted some of the Sama- 
ritans, and had baptized them. But he could not 
confirm his converts ; he could not bestow on them 
the Holy Ghost. That this might be done St. Peter 
and St. John were sent for from Jerusalem, and they 
came and imparted to the Samaritans the gift of God, 
the promised Comforter, the Holy Spirit of God. 

There cannot be a doubt of this. St. Luke tells us, 
" they received the Holy Ghost." The Apostles 
first prayed for the Samaritans, ''that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost." They desired to impart 
this gift, and they prayed that they might be enabled 
to impart it. And then, if we can believe St. Luke, 
they did impart it. The people on whom they laid 
their hands " received the Holy Ghost." If any man 
will say that they did not, he must say likewise that 
St. Luke is a false witness, and that the word of God 
is not the truth. But we ask not the witness of men, 
or even of God. We have the witness of the devil. 
Simon Magus, first and chief of heretics, '' saw that 
the Holy Ghost was given." Simon saw it, — «ic^ ^«% 
are told,'— saw it mth lus eyes, aa-w \\ 'wflcL\a» ^HWk* 
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The men who stood before him were eyidently moved 
by powers above nature. The presence of Godhead 
was manifestlj round about them. They spake with 
tongues, like the men upon the day of Pentecost ; 
they prophesied. The gift was so plain, so open, so 
conspicuous that Simon the sorcerer saw it ; not of 
course with spiritual eyes, not with the eye of fidth, 
not with the intuitions of love, for Simon was no 
saint, but a sinner. But Simon saw it with the flesh, 
saw it in such a way that even the devils believed in 
it, and trembled in the courts below, as they knew 
and felt that the gates of hell were shaking. Nor did 
Simon see only. He offered money for it. He would 
have bought this gift if money could have been given 
for it. So certain was he that the gift was actually 
given that he would have bought the power of dispen- 
sing it. I do not see that stronger evidence than this 
coidd possibly be given. Simon was a man of the 
world, and the only thing for which he cared was 
influence over the people, as a means of gaining 
money. By various arts and devices which he had 
learnt from the powers of evil, he had won for himself 
a name and great power among the people of Samaria. 
And now he saw before him a power far greater than 
his own, which threatened to eclipse his influence 
and extinguish his authority. And he was so con- 
vinced of its reality that he would have bought it, — 
bought it, we may believe, at almost any price* I do 
not see that any clearer proof could possibly be 
furnished that grace is given by laying on of hands, 
or, to use other words, that the Holy Ghost is the 
special gift of confirmation. I might strengthen the 
ecrttai^ty by several quotations from the epistles, in 
■pAfcir Apostles speak of oon&riDai^oii %& «sixx&!C^^T!L 
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from the Holy One^ as the sealing of the Spirit^ as 
giving the earnest of our heavenly inheritance. I 
might refer to the case of the twelve disciples whom 
St. Paul confirmed at Ephesos, and who spake with 
tongues and prophesied^ being moved inmiediately by 
the inspiring influences of the Holy Spirit But 
further evidence is superfluous. One good example, 
one sure witness, is as good as a thousand. And 
what could be a better instancCi what more trusty 
evidence than this ? Simon the sorcerer, the enemy 
of truth, the archheretic, the sworn agent and co- 
partner of the Evil Spirit, saw the effects of the Holy 
Spirit's presence, and was so convinced of the power 
which inhered in the apostolic office that he came to 
St. Peter and St. John and offered money, if he might 
have the power. It is impossible for any man of 
conmion sense or right reason to think of this, and 
not at once allow that the Holy Ghost was given in 
this first recorded confirmation. And, if in this, in 
every confirmation. 

II. The Holy Ghost is given by laying on of 
hands. St Peter and St. John prayed and then laid 
their hands upon the heads of the disciples. The 
power of God was the cause. The laying on of hands 
was the intervening instrument. The descent of the 
Holy Spirit was the immediate and manifest effect. 
Simon had no doubt regarding the connection between 
that which went before and that which followed after. 
The word of God speaks thus, " When Simon saw 
that through laying on of the Apostles' hands the 
Holy Ghost was given." That was what Simon saw. 
What did he say ? '^ Give me ako this power ;" that 
is, 'You have this power; give it also unto T(i«/ '^^qKl 
what was this power ? He adda, ** liSciaX oiDi^>Msn«ftr 
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ever I lay hands he may receive the Holy Ghost'^ 
Simon saw that by laying on of hands St. Peter and 
St John bestowed the Holy Ghost^ and he said in 
&ety ^ Give me the same power. Give to me that 
when I shall lay my hands on any person he may 
have the Holy Ghost and speak with tongues, as these 
do on whom you have laid your hands.' It is quite 
clear that Simon thought that without the laying on 
of hands there would be no gift, and that laying on of 
hands was the medium through whidi the gift was 
given. And the case of the Ephesians confirms the 
correctness of Simon's judgment, for we are told, 
^^ When Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghost came on them." When, — ^not before St. Paul's 
hands were laid, but when he laid his hands, then, as 
a consequence, the gift followed. Indeed, so essen- 
tially is laying on of hands connected with the rite of 
confirmation that it is called by the name of ^^ laying 
on of hands" by St. Paul in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. ''The doctrine of baptisms, and of laying 
on of hands," is the expression of St. Paul when 
speaking of the sacrament of the new birth, and of the 
rite of confirmation, which is its filling up and con- 
summation. 

The &ct is, laying on of hands is an old and usual 
method of communicating goods and blessings. The 
hand is the instrument of a man's power, and the 
organ by which he works his greatest operations. 
Whatever physical works a man does, he does by 
means of his hands. And hence the hand, becoming 
the sign of power and the symbol of authority, is used 
as the instrument of benediction and the channel 
through which grace is made by God to flow. Jacob 
blessed the sons of Jofieph Aaym^ Vv^ tv^x. V^axAono. 
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£phraim and his left upon Manasseh. The priests 
when they blessed the people lifted up their hands. 
When Moses appointed Joshua he laid his hands 
upon him. When the Apostles ordained the seven 
deacons they laid on them their hands. When Paul 
and Barnabas were sent from the Church at Antioch 
to preach among the Gentiles, they were sealed and 
designated to their office by laying on of hands. When 
Timothy was appointed bishop to the Ephesians, St. 
Paul tells us that the gift of ordination was communi- 
cated to him " by the putting on of my hands." So 
that whenever any gift or blessing was to be commu- 
nicated, — the blessing of a saintly fitther to his child, 
the blessing of a priest upon his people, the gift of 
ordination to a deacon or priest, or of consecration to 
a bishop, or the gift of confirmation to one who having 
been baptized was to be strengthened with grace that 
he might become a mature and perfect Christian, 
whatever the gift or blessing might be, — prayer and 
laying on of hands was the instrument used ii} the 
bestowal. When Jacob laid hands upon his grand- 
sons, blessings descended on them through his hands. 
When Aaron lifted holy hands above his people, those 
hands drew blessing out of Heaven and let blessing 
fall upon the people's heads. When the apostle or 
bishop ordains to the offices of the ministry the gifts 
of ordination drop on him who is ordained. And 
when the Spirit is invoked in confirmation to be the 
strengthener, quickener, supporter, comforter, sancti- 
fier of the soul, the bishop is empowered to communi- 
cate the Spirit by laying on of hands. As his hands 
are laid the Spirit descends. At the time when the 
body feels, the spirit receives the grace of stt^Tki^g^k. 
Oiir Lord is present in His own ordiuaaee %xk^LTQsi^&&% 
o 
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it effectualy when resistanoe is not offered^ to the 
sanctifying of the soul. 

Yon most belieTe these things, my brethren. It is 
a portion of the office of the clergy to bless the people. 
Our Master gives as power to bless yon. We bless 
Ton erery time you come to chnrch, wishing yon and 
giving yon peace. We bless you in marriage. We 
take yon up into onr arms and bless yon at the font. 
We bless you when we visit you in sickness, and 
whenever else you ask onr blessing. And the bishop 
blesses you with the special gift of the Holy Ghost in 
confirmation when he prays for yon and lays on you 
bis hands. Yon mnst believe these things. Simon 
Magus believed them. Simon Magus was sure that 
the Holy Ghost was given by laying on of hands. 

III. But who is the minister of confirmation ? I 
answer, a bishop or apostle. St Philip the deacon was 
an admirable man, who could preach with great power 
and even work miracles. But St. Philip could not con- 
firm ; St. Philip could not give the Holy Ghost. St. 
Peter and St. John could do this, but St. Philip could 
not And why ? Not because St Peter and St. John 
were better than St Philip ; for they were all good, all 
saints. It was not a matter of goodness or badness ; 
it was a matter of office and power. St. Philip could 
not do it because he was only a deacon. St. Peter and 
St. John could do it, because they were chief ministers 
of Christ. To confirm belonged to their office as 
Apostles. For certain wise reasons, — and among them 
for this especially, that the Church might be bound 
in unity by the reception of so great a gift through 
the hands of the one spiritual father of the Christian 
family within a given territory, and by the acknow- 
ledgment of his rightfuV s\v^%t\otvVj, ^VvSfc^ ^^ 
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involved in the act of coming to obtain from him a 
blessing, — the power of imparting this high gift was 
reserved for the chief order in the ministry ; and none 
but bishops have power from God to lay hands upon 
the people for the confirming them in the truth and 
the bestowal of the Holy Ghost. 

Simon Magus, you may perceive, was well aware 
of this. He did not address any chance Christian 
whom he met with and say, ' Give me this power and I 
will give you money.' He did not even speak to St. 
Philip, by whom he had been baptized, and who had 
done miracles before him. He knew perfectly well that 
the power did not reside in ordinary Christians, or 
even in all orders of the ministry, but that the highest 
order alone possessed this power. He went, therefore^ 
to the fountain-head from whence the stream issued, 
and asked for this power at the hands of the Apostles. 
In them the power dwelt and from them he asked it. 
When he said, " Give me this power," it was to St. 
Peter and St. John that he said it, for they were the 
stewards to whom God had intrusted this great and 
most mysterious gift. 

And that 'which was so clear that even Simon 
Magus saw it has been the constant practice of the 
Church in all ages. The doctrine and habit of the 
primitive Church, received from the Apostles, allowed 
to no one but the bishop the right to confirm the 
people, and the Church of later times has carried on 
the tradition. As it was held always that none but a 
bishop could ordain to the office of the ministry, so 
has it been held also that none but a bishop could 
communicate the Holy Ghost. 

Here then in the mouth of one une]ice\itioii».\^\ft 
witDesB are these three words eBta\>\i«'\[i<&dL \ 
o2 
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1. There is a gift in confirmation — ^the Holy 

Ghost. 

2. This gift is communicated by laying on of 

hands. 

3. The hands to be laid on are bishops' hands. 
But now I can fancy that two objections may be 

offered. First it may be said, * If there was really a 
gift of the Spirit there would also be the gift of 
tongues.' No, it is not so, my brethren. Tongues and 
miracles have ceased generally. We do not need 
them now. These were extraordinary gifts and 
powers, sent as signs to an unbelieving world, and 
were the least and lowest of the spiritual gifts ; 
bestowed at that particular crisis but withdrawn when 
no longer necessary. The true and highest gifts were 
strength, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. These con- 
tinue, and these are slow in growth and spiritually 
discerned. The extraordinary and transient gifts of 
the Spirit have departed. The ordinary and essential 
gifts remain. 

But then it may be said next, ' Oh, but the ordinary 
are not given. Many a man departs from .confirmation 
to lead a life of sin. Does such an one receive the 
Holy Spirit ? Nay ; the Spirit of God is not bestowed 
on him V So it may be said, and to this I answer, 
Such an one received the Spirit and yet rejected Him, 
Or rather, to such an one the Spirit was given but 
He was not received. The Spirit was offered but 
was resisted. God has done for such an one all that 
love could do. God has sealed and anointed him, 
and has brought him within reach of the Holy Spirit's 
influence. If the man sins, of course the Holy Spirit 
8o far from doing him good, eaii oid^.^ m^T^-^Q his 
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damnatioo. But if the man repents and turns from 
sin, the Spirit will at once return to him as a messenger 
of rest and peace, and will renew him to repentance. 
The Holy Spirit^ if I may so speak, knocks at the 
heart's door of every man on whom hands are kid in 
confirmation, though many will not answer to His 
knock or entertain Him with their heart's affections, 
or welcome His presence as a cherished visitant The 
&ct that a man is no better for confirmation is no 
proof that the Spirit is not bestowed upon him. It is 
only a proof that he has not tued the gift. 

Believe then, my dear brethren, that grace is given 
in laying on of hands. It is given through man's 
instrumentality, but it is, as St. Peter calls it, " the gift 
of God." The Holy Ghost is then imparted as a gift. 
I say emphatically, as a gift. He is not to be bought. 
Simon thought that money could procure this gift. 
Simon was in error. It is not to be bought for money. 
Nor is it to be bought at all. Works cannot buy it. 
Faith is unable to demand it. Holiness cannot earn 
it. Nothing can deserve it. It is given freely by a 
God of love. It is of this gift as of every gift that 
the prophet is speaking when he says, " Ho every 
one that thirsteth come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money come ye buy and eat." 

Come, then, all who have not yet received it. Come 
to receive this grace and strength. Come to be 
confirmed and blessed. I invite young men espe- 
cially. But few as yet have given in their names. 
Mahomet said that women had no souls, and we think 
that this was strange doctrine. But do not many act 
as though they thought that young men had no souls? 
It is taken for granted that young men idlmaI ^onr ^€v:t 
wild oats, and neglect religion, and -w^^X. ^KiXiaKl "^^^^ 
o3 
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old before they think. This is a rery dangerous yet 
common doctrine. Bat do not let as act as if it 
was troe. It is neyer too soon to begin to serve 
God. The earlier the earner and the better. In 
God's name I ask 70a all, mj joanger brethren. 
Come to receiye a Father^s blessing. Come, that 
70a ma7 be strengthened b7 the Holy Spirit 
Come in fidth, and then, thon^ 70a will not see 
what Simon saw, 70a will haye what Simon saw 
not Yon will receiye the confirming graces 
of the Spirit, and haying been washed already 
in regenerating waters 70a will be renewed b7 the 
outpoaring of the H0I7 Ghost. 




SERMON XXTII. 

MOSES AND THE PROPHETS. 



St. Luke xvi, 31. 

** If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will tiiey be 
persuaded though one rose m)m the dead.'* 

THESE are weighty words^ put into the mouth of 
Father Abraham, who specks to the living out of 
the region of the dead. Their immediate purport is 
to inform that rich sinner of the parable, who, having 
lived for self on earth, had found himself at death 
condemned to everlasting pains in hell, that no 
message which Lazarus might carry to his five 
brothers would have any influence upon their conduct 
or avail to change their lives. A voice from the dead 
would have no special efficacy. A vision from the 
tomb would not persuade them to believe. Moses 
and the Prophets have spoken to them. The word of 
God Himself has long declared to them their duty, 
and warned them against the sad consequences of 
unrepented sin. And if they hear not this, nothing 
will persuade them; "neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.'' 

You must feel that these words contain a deep and 
most important truth. And, further, as all truth is 
more or less prophetic, and that which is true of 
man's nature is continually exemplified \w TfiszcD!^ 
conduct, yon can scarcely ihmk oi X^vevft. Vv^^xsX 
o4 
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at once remembering those signal proofe of their 
entire accordance with fact and reality which were 
given but shortly after by the acts of those very 
Pharisees to whom the parable was spoken, who 
when Lazarus came to them £rom the dead at the 
command of Christ desired to extinguish his testimony 
by putting him to death, and who afterwards, when 
our Lord Himself arose in His own person, and 
poured a flood of light upon all that Moses and the 
Prophets had spoken, still redsted even this evidence, 
and would not be persuaded though one did rise from 
the dead. 

It is a oommon error to ascribe to lack of evidence 
the want of faith. Men often think, and sometimes 
say, that if they knew more they would be better 
men. And I believe that frequently men utter within 
their hearts, or even speak to others, the very sub- 
stance of the words which are now before us, saying, 
* Well, I wish that some dead man would come out of 
his grave and tell me about the world unseen, for I 
am sure that such a sight would work upon me and 
make me try to be a better man.' It is, I am sure, a 
common thing for men who know something about a 
world to come, to think that if they knew a little more 
about it, and had what seems to them a little clearer 
evidence of its actual reality, they would be more 
likely to act upon their knowledge and amend their 
lives. 

Now the text shows us that this is a delusion, a 
great delusion. Of course there are cases in which 
evidences play a great and most important part 
When a man has been brought up in error — in no 
religion or in a Mse religion — and has not been 
subject in childhood to tlie \iA.\xftTWifc^ q^ Qi\«:^a\\ftiL 
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truths so that his mind has become possessed by Mse 
principles and wrong belief, evidence may do a great 
deal towards working in his mind the beginnings of 
conviction, and removing the barriers which shut out 
the deeper and more inward influences of the truth. 
When scales of ignorance are on the eyes, evidence 
may do a great deal to remove them, and restore the 
eyes to a natural condition. But evidence at best is 
only the pioneer of truth. Evidence speaks to the 
intellect. Evidence increases knowledge. But spiri- 
tual truth is not seen by mere intellect or acquired by 
mere knowledge. The eye which sees it is the eye 
of faith ; and unless this eye exists and exerts its 
energies, evidence may prove the truth and knowledge 
may plainly teach it, but the heart will not receive it 
or make it tell upon the life. Evidence may do a 
great deal when only the intellect is in error, but 
evidence can do nothing when, as &r more commonly 
happens, the error lies deeper and makes blind the 
heart. It is our Lord Who says, " If they hear not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.'' If having light and 
evidence sufficient to bring truth before them they 
walk not in that light, and act not up to what they 
know, a little more light would mftke no difference. 
It is not light which they need but eyes, eyes to use 
the light. When a man has eyes the more light he 
has the better can he see. He can see in the light of 
a candle. He can see still better when the sun shines. 
But a blind man is dark within and therefore in the 
dark always, and he can see equally at noon or 
midnight, because he cannot see at all. It is not light 
which is wanting. Most of us have light «\ifGL!dKtk\.% 
but tba^ wMob we need is love. 
q6 
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The truth is that men are apt to confuse between 
their knowing and their acting feculties, — between 
the powers which learn and the powers which do. 
There are powers belonging to our mind by which 
we can acquire knowledge. There is another power 
within us in virtue of which we can act upon oar 
knowledge. And between the first, which is the mind, 
and the second, which is the will, there lies a third 
portion of our nature, which is the feelings, whose 
office it is to carry to the will the information which 
has been gathered by the intellect, and to rouse the will 
to act. If a man, instructed by the command which 
teaches him to love his neighbour, and aware of the 
fact that another man is poor and needs his help, feels 
sympathy for his neighbour's sorrow, and by the 
emotion of pity awakes the will to resolve on the 
relief of this poor sufferer and do a sympathetic act, 
then mind, and feeling, and will agree together, the mind 
informing, the feeling rousing, and the will resolving. 
Or again, if I knofo from Moses and the Prophets that 
I shall answer to God hereafter for the deeds which I 
have done, and if further I feel the importance of this 
fact, and speak to my will and persuade it to act 
accordingly, and to resolve for me that I shall live by 
what I know and feel, then^ in this case also, the 
mind instructs, the feelings move, and the will deter^ 
mines. But each stage is distinct from that which 
goes before it. I may know and not feel, or I may 
know and feel, and yet never resolve. Truth may 
come to my heart's door and knock or ring : the 
sound of truth may be heard, clear in itself as a bell, 
loud as a knock, and yet my sensitive nature, my 
feelings, which are the porter and messenger of my 
more secret soul, may be ao\xu^ ^-^^e^ ^sv^ ^ \k^ 
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knocking and ringing in the world may never be able 
to shake them out of their deep slumbers. I may 
know what is right and yet never be so awakened by 
my knowledge as to feel it. Or the porter may hear : 
my feelings may be alive, and may take the message 
which truth brings to my will, as that will is seated 
in the secret chambers of my nature, far from the loud 
noise and turmoil of the world without ; and my will 
may receive the message, saying in a soft and gentle 
way, ' Come to me, my heart, and tell me what truth 
has now to teach us, and what orders I must issue, 
and what things I must do.' Or it may speak harshly 
and lock its chamber door and say, ' Away with you, 
you troublous feelings, and leave me to myself. I care 
not what it is that truth teaches. I ask not to be told 
the voice of God. I do my own pleasure and I go 
my own way.' We must distinguish clearly between 
mind, feelings, and will. The mind and the feelings 
rather belong to the man than are the man himself. 
The will is the man. What we will is what we are. 
What we do depends — not upon Moses and the 
Prophets, not upon anything that we know, but— on 
whether we are resolved to please God or not. Every- 
thing really rests upon our moral nature, on the state 
of conscience, on the condition of the will. If our 
will be regenerate, if our whole soul is earnest to do 
the will of God, then Moses and the Prophets will 
give us such light as they are able, and God will carry 
us on to brighter light and more perfect knowledge, 
as we grow more ready to please Him and more fully 
resolute to do His will. 

Well, then, this is the fact. Our conduct, our 
course of action, our habitual practice, our character, 
consists chieBy in what our will \«, TYie eoiva>^\«i^Ra 
06 
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and the will are the governing powers within our 
nature, and though it is of great importance that we 
should know truth and feel as truth directs^ stiU the 
great thing is not that we should know what is true 
or feel what is proper^ but that we should resolutely 
determine to do what is right. Knowledge, feeling, 
and will must agree together ; and the grand thing is 
to have -a right will. If that be hid within dur 
hearts, though we have but Moses and the Prophets 
we shall try to please God. If that be not within 
us, we shall never be persuaded, though we have more 
light than Moses can afford us, though Christ Himself 
comes to us as one risen from the dead. 

Mark, then, first, — if this be so our faith is in our 
own hands and in our own power. I do not mean 
that we are able to believe without the grace of God : 
far fi'om it ; we cannot even think a good thought 
without the Holy Spirit. But I mean that the act of 
believing is not a mere passive act. It is not by re- 
maining quiet, doing nothing, and waiting to be taught, 
that we shall ever come to believe. It does not follow 
because a truth appears before us, resting upon clear 
evidence, and fully proved, that we shall therefore 
receive that truth into our souls and live upon it. 
Before we can believe we must be persuaded. Con- 
vinced we may be, as far as argument or even sight 
can work conviction, and yet after all we may not be 
persuaded. The rich man said to Abraham that if 
Lazarus went &om the dead and spoke to his five 
brothers they would all repent. But Abraham, who 
knew mankind better, told him, — not that they would 
not repent^ but something far deeper, — they would not 
\}Q persuaded : they would not believe, because they 
were in that bad moral coudi^on ^Vv^ n^wIJA t^^^w^^. 
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truthy as a sick stomach rejects wholesome food^ and 
would not be persuaded though a dead man came to 
them and said^ ' I have been to the grave^ and am 
come to bear witness to you that there is a hell 
beneath and a Heaven above.' Sight itself^ the 
evidence of their eyes and their ears, would not be 
able to persuade them, because they did not wish to 
believe and would not believe. Does not this demon- 
strate that believing is not a matter of mere evidence, 
consequent of course upon certain proof, but a matter 
of will ? that in believing we are not passive, sitting 
still and waiting to be impressed and taught, but 
active, trying to believe, persuading ourselves not to 
reject truth, ordering ourselves to listen to the voice 
of Ood when He speaks plainly, and to do what He 
commands ? 

And then you may observe next, that the great 
work of life is to train and form the wiU. The way 
to learn truth and be persuaded of its truthfulness, so 
as to mould our lives upon it, is to bring the will into 
agreement with the will of God. " He that is of 
God heareth God's words." There is no more certain 
truth than that which is implied in the words, ^' If 
any man will do my will he shall know of the 
doctrine ;" that is, the only way to learn doctrine, 
to receive truth, to be persuaded into iaith, is to do 
the wiU of God. The education of the will is the real 
work of life, and the hardest of all works and all 
duties. How to break the will in, which by nature 
is wild as an unbroken colt, and how to form it into 
habits of obedience and submission to the will of God, 
so that all its movements shall be disciplined, and 
regular, and orderly, and that it shall toxtL \Scek& ^^ra:*^ 
or that way according to the nnnd oi Qso^,«aA^25«w«t 
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ml <Hioe to die pricks of oonscienoe or the chastening 
bshes of the Dirine hand, is the one great lesson 
which we woe sent into the world to learn. ^' Thy 
wiD be done ;** that is die scholar's prayer. No man 
has CTen begun to go to school who has not learnt to 
saj it, No man haying gone to school has learnt so 
much as his alphabet who has not learnt to say it 
eamesdy. No man can read and be an apt disciple 
in heavenlT things who has not learnt to love that 
prayer. And it is not till a man has taught and 
trained himself to liye upon it, as the life-bread and 
continual sustenance of his soul, in summer or in 
winter, in daylight or in darkness, in life or in death; 
it is not till this prayer is eyerything to him that a 
man has &ith indeed, or can hope to adyance ^'unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ." If you would learn truth, my 
dear brethren, you must learn to do Ood's will. That 
you may hear Moses and the Prophets, you must do 
as much as they can teach you of the will of God. 
That you may hear that greater Prophet than Moses, 
you must go on beyond what Moses teaches to what 
Christ teaches. Persuasion comes to those whose 
hearts are soft enough to be persuaded. Softness of 
heart is giyen to those who haye a tender conscience. 
A tender conscience is the privilege of those in whom 
the Spirit has plainly written what the mind of God 
is. And the Spirit writes the mind of God upon the 
soul of him who does God's will. 

Strive, then, earnestly to do that will, for that is 

eyerything. The difference between Lazarus and the 

rich sinner all lay in this : the same truth fell upon 

the ears of both of them, but the rich man heard it 

ji/Qj^ f^ec&uae be did his own pVe^xxie. \A3ax\\& W<dxd 
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it, because he did God's will. Not, of course, that you 
can either learn truth or do God's will without the 
Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the beginner and 
the ender of all good within us. For that Spirit you 
must therefore always seek. But seeking the Spirit 
always you must look upon it as your one and only 
business to do God's will. Then you will hear Moses, 
and then too you will be persuaded by Him Who 
rose from the dead. 

And last of all remark this, that even if persuasion 
depended upon evidence and not on will we have had 
all evidence, for One has come to us from the dead. 
The rich man thought that his brothers wanted proof, 
and that if that signal proof which Lazarus could 
furnish was given to them they would need no more 
but would repent. That evidence which he wrongly 
thought would be convincing to his brothers has been 
vouchsafed to us, because our Lord has risen. Our 
Lord has risen and has proved the reality of the world 
unseen. He has come and shown to us Himself, 
alive asrain on earth from the dead. He has come 
and drawn back the veil which separates from us 
the world invisible, and has shown to us that these 
Bouls and bodies shall live again on earth, to share 
with Him the glory which He had with the Father 
from before the worlds were made, or else to endure 
the curse which shall alight on those who have re isted 
grace and spumed God's offered mercy. We have all 
the proof which men can wish for, — ^fiill, convincing 
proof to enlighten the understanding, rich and over- 
flowing grace to touch the heart and influence the 
will. What could we have more ? What could God 
do for us that is not done now ? What is there vx 
earth or in Heaven to change out n^Ltxite^ ^lA \^\\kh» 
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our characters if they are not renewed already ? Oh 
if we are not what we should be^ let us be honesty let 
us not trifle longer with ourselves. If we are not 
goody if we are not growing unto full perfection^ it is 
not want of light which is the reason of our darkness. 
Light is ours and knowledge is ours^ knowledge 
enough to make an angel, ^ght enough to dazzle and 
confound the sight. Away with all complaints 
against our state and circumstances. These are not 
to blame for our sins and shortcomings. Our blame 
is with ourselves. We attend not as we ought to 
Moses and the Prophets* We are not ftdly persuaded, 
though Christ has risen and speaks to us from the 
dead. 



SERMON XXIV. 

HEAVEN OUR HOME. 



Hebrews xiii, 14. 
'* Here have we no coi^tinuing city, but we seek one to come." 

THERE can be no more true description of the 
state of Christians here on earth than that which 
represents it as a pilgrimage, and language cannot 
use a fitter image when it would paint the blessedness 
of Heaven than when it speaks of Heaven as our 
home. Earth is not our home. " Here have we no 
continuing city, but we seek one to come," Here 
we dwell in tents, like Abraham and the patriarchs, 
or like the Israelites on their way to Canaan, and our 
condition is like a camp, that picture of change and 
instability, to-day populous as a town, bustling with 
activity, and noisy with the hum of congregated men, 
to-morrow lonely as a desert and still as death. But 
there, in the far-off land to which our footsteps should 
be tending, there is a city which has sure foundations, 
" whose builder and maker is God." Here every- 
thing is changeful. There whatever is abides. Here 
we are strangers and pilgrims. There, if we get 
there, our journey will be over, and we shall be at 
home. 

Home ! There is no better, sweeter "wotd tSaasiL 
home. How many and how \>Tig\it at^ ^^ ^w^^^* 
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which come thronging into the mind as we speak of 
home. What would become of all happiness and 
almost of all virtue if there was no such thing as home? 
A man can only be a savage where he has no home. 
And multitudes of men can only become a nation 
when many homes are joined together in that one 
great home which is our country. Home is that one 
abiding place on earth which gives to life a centre on 
which its changes may revolve. And but for home 
life would have no stability. Home is that point in 
life which is fixed and changeless among circum- 
stances which are as fluctuating and changeable as 
the waves upon the seashore. We go forth from our 
homes each day upon a little journey into the world 
which lies around us^ or we go out for many days 
among new and distant scenes^ and while we are 
absent we see diflerent men and new things^ and we 
have to suit ourselves to continual changes, doing one 
thing to-day and another to-morrow, as if the science 
of life was the science of change. We come back to 
our homes when the day is over, or from some distant 
spot of temporary sojourn, and see again the old 
dwelling-place to which we have returned so often, 
the accustomed rooms in which hour after hour has 
passed, the familiar faces whose look we know and 
love so well } and we feel that if life is like the motion 
of a ship on heaving waters, it is the motion of a ship 
at anchor, because we have a home. 

And what home is to our common life on earth, — the 
centre of our interest, the end of our actions, the root 
of our aflections, our anchorage and place of rest, — the 
same is Heaven to our whole condition here. Look 
at our whole condition, and we must say that it is a 
jstate of change. Even liome daaxi^es. ^eii^iKCL^<i 
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their homes^ moving from house to house^ or from 
land to land ; or if the same home continues^ it con- 
tinues not long the same. New things come and old 
things go. Our whole condition upon earth is an 
ebbing and a flowing. There is no such thing as 
rest. When life is calmest it is in motion. There is 
a swell upon it even when it seems most still. And 
thus there is no true home but Heaven. Home is 
the most stable thing on earthy but the brightest of our 
homes are but shadows of the heavenly substance. 
*' Here have we no continuing city, but we seek one 
to come." Let us think on that this evening. There 
could be no more happy thought with which to end 
this Advent season than the thought of that blessed 
city which continues ever and has no end. 

Heaven is a city. We seek a better, a heavenly coun- 
try, a land flowing with milk and honey, and in that 
land there is a city. Our home above is not a desert, 
to which like hermits we may retire to live apart 
from men, and feed on high and solitary thoughts, 
seeing God, but not seeing man ; it is a city. The 
saints will And the reward of their holiness, and the 
field on which it may be fully exercised in the life of 
a society. 

Man is a social being, and to find the perfection of 
his nature must have other men around him to culti- 
vate his heart, to sharpen and refine his powers of 
intellect, and to supply his bodily necessities. He 
enters upon the world as member of a family. That 
family itself is one of many families united by some 
bond which joins them into one. That village or 
that town is a greater femily, linked in and coupled as 
in a chain with others like itself which form a country. 
And all the nations of the earth ate oti<& nvsX %a£^ ^ 
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united by eommercey and literatore, and the loye 
of kindy and the instincts of society, as diildren of a 
c(»nmon parent, and made in the image of the same 
God. Insaying'this I speak, of coarse, hr more of that 
which onght to be than of that which actually is. 
Sin and selfishness are bnsy, separating fiunilies, 
dividing nations, sowing discord over the whole 
world; but nature will show itself in spite of all 
which hinders it, and it is plain that unity is the 
intention of our Maker, and the point to which all 
things tend. The perfection of man is the perfection 
of society. If there be a state in which man is perfect 
.it is a perfect society. 

Heaven, then, must be a city. To make one man 
perfect and happy there must be many men around 
him, mingling dieir lives with his, giving good and 
getting good, borrowing and paying again. Great 
happiness is like a great stream, composed of many 
little streams, which lose themselves in each other, 
and find in that loss a fuller and a nobler life. 

And it is a great city. To make that home a place 
of perfect blessedness it must have many mansions. 
Numbers are not enough unless they are great num- 
bers. Society could not attain perfection unless it 
were society upon a large scale. Heaven must be a 
great place if men are to be greatly happy in it, and 
it must be full. And so it is. The Angels which 
throng its streets have no number ; they are " ten 
thousand times ten thousand and thousands of thou- 
sands." And the redeemed, who there shall be above 
the Angels, are not less numerous than they. The 
multitude seen by the beloved Apostle were such 
as ^^no man could number, of all nations, and 
iiagdouks, and peoples, and lon^^.^' K& ts^t^^ ^d& 
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are the leaves in a forest, as many as are the stars upon 
the blue sky, as many as are the grains of sand upon 
the seashore, — so many are they who found no city 
in which to dwell on earth, and were " gathered out 
of the lands from the east and from the west, from 
the north and from the south," by Him to whom they 
cried in their trouble, and who delivered them out of 
their distress. 

But if their numbers are great their goodness is 
infinite. They are perfect. Not a stain or spot is 
left upon their snowy fleeces, for they have all been 
^^ washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb." 
They are the flower of man's race. They have been 
taken up, one here and one there, a few at a time, 
through long ages, out of the world in which they grew 
like flowers in a wilderness, to be transplanted into the 
field of God ; and there, by God Himself, and His 
ministering servants, they have been nurtured with 
most loving care, till each had attained his own 
beauty, and arrayed himself in his robe of many 
colours, which henceforth he shall wear for ever in 
that perfect Paradise which is above. They are the 
choice ones among men, picked out by God Himself 
for graces which His hand had sown within them, 
out of every people and every generation from the 
beginning of time to the end. They are the gentlest, 
the tenderest; the kindest, the noblest of mankind. 
They are the men who have had the most wisdom, 
the most courage, the most patience, the most love of 
all who have ever lived on earth. These are they 
who did the deeds, and thought the thoughts, and 
spoke the words with which, above all other thoughts, 
and deeds, and words, the world was benefited. 
These are the lights which eavedi \k^ ^oitV^ ^x«is\. 
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darkness. These are the salt which withstood the 
earth's corruption. If we would find the true heroes 
and the men who were indeed great, we must look for 
them there ; for there are those who loved not self hut 
loved their fellows, whose life was spent in sacrifice, 
who witnessed for truth unto death. The gold of 
earth refined till all that is impure is separated from 
it, is stored up there as in a treasury, and is the wealth 
of Him whose riches are the souls which He has 
ransomed by His own inestimable sacrifice. 

And if you ask me how this vast society is held 
together, and what the ground is of that perfect unity 
which nothing mars, I tell you that the bond, the 
cement, the associating principle is that law which is 
not law, for it is love. They love each other with a 
perfect love. Their home is Heaven, because Heaven 
is the resting-place of love. There is no strife there, 
for every heart keeps time, and every pulse is in tune 
with that one heart which loves the universe, and 
loves especially the saints whom He has redeemed. 
They are one family, for they have one Almighty 
Father. They are children of the new Adam, and 
members of the same loving Lord. They love each 
other because they all love Him. They do the will 
of God, and thus are brothers, because they are of 
kin with Him who said, " Whosoever shall do the 
wiU of my Father which is in Heaven, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother." The very air 
which they breathe is love. The pavement on which 
they tread is the precious gold of unity. The shoes 
in which they walk are peace. They live to bless 
each other. Their eyes are fixed together on Him 
^hom it is their bliss to see. Their voices blend in 
'^^Tmonj as they for ever sm^ 1^H& ^TO«fc. ^YWa 
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thought is only how to serve Him. Their will is one 
because they have no will but that His will may be 
done* Thus working, praising, loving, they have no 
labour and are always at rest ; for the soul rests when 
it worships, and adoration is the repose of spirits. 
As Ood both works and rests for ever, so man, when 
He has learnt to labour truly, has found his truest 
peace. 

Love, then, is the bond of Heaven, and it is love 
which lasts. It is of the nature of love to last. 
There is nothing more fixed on earth, nothing to 
which we can trust more certainly, than love. " Many 
waters cannot quench love," but true afiection lives 
through all changes, itself unchanged, unchangeable. 
And if this be true of that poor imperfect love which 
we may find on earth, how much more surely may 
we look for it in the perfect love of Heaven. The 
city which we seek is a continuing city, because it is 
a city of love. It must last, for there is no destroy- 
ing element within it, and it is built out of that 
charity which " never faileth." The holy city, new 
Jerusalem, is the Bride of Christ, who loves her 
Lord abidingly. Her corner-stone, her founder, her 
builder, her husband, is He who loved her so exceed- 
ingly that He bought her out of slavery with His 
own blood. Her glory is the glory of God, who is 
love. Her foundations are the twelve Apostles who 
followed the footsteps of their Master, and loved 
not their own lives because they loved the world. 
Her gates are of pearls, the emblem of purity: 
and where was ever purity except in union with love ? 
Her walls are love, for their length, and depth, and 
height, and breadth are measured for us, and what is 
there which hath such length, and \ite«t^^,^\A^^^'^> 
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that they were pilgrims and strangers on the earth ; 
they desired a heavenly country, and they have found 
that city which they sought, and found it to be a city 
which continues ; they have come at last to the 
eternal home. Aye, and blessed indeed is that home. 
Hallowed is an earthly home, the fountain of all life, 
the spring of all joys, the nursery of all high and 
noble thought, the brightest and most hallowed spot 
on earth, which a good man worships and even bad 
men love. Blessed, holy home ! And yet thy 
blessedness is but a shadow, thy light is only dimness, 
thy sunlike radiance is dull as moonbeams, if I 
measure thee beside that better home in Heaven. 
There no cloud can darken, there no tears can fall, 
there nothing good is fleeting, change never enters 
in ; for love is there infinite, and time has ceased to 
be, and the Lamb is the life and light of all things, 
and God the everlasting Father reveals His glory 
and is all in all. 

And this, my brethren, is our home. For this end 
we were born into the world ; for this, when sin had 
made us fallen creatures, we were born again. Are 
we seeking it ? Here we have no continuing city. 
This earth is not a place in which we can find those 
true abiding goods which man needs. The things 
which satisfy the heart and can give it lasting happi- 
ness are not here, but they are there. Do we seek 
them there ? The Apostle speaking in behalf of all 
Christians says. We seek a city which is to come. 
Are we engaged on this search ? Are we looking for 
that kingdom which cannot be moved ? Well for us 
if we are. But what if we are not ? Then, alas, we 
shall have no house in which to Uv^ vi\vfew ^"^s.^"^ 
yamshes and the rains of judgment ikW. 
p 
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Let U8^ then^ try to remember always that this is not 

our home. We are pilgrims here. We are here but 

for a little day. Ood has sent us here to try us, to 

know what we are made of, to see what we will 

choose. He has placed us in a wilderness, and He 

tells us that beyond the wilderness and across the 

deep stream of death there is a good land, where He 

Himself is, and where aU good things abound, and 

that here we must shift as we can and trayel with all 

speed, and never linger by the way, or rest in our 

tents, as if they were strong houses, or in the wayside 

inns which we may meet with, as if they were meant 

to be our home. While we live here we must live as 

travellers live. A traveller looks back to the point 

from which he started, and looks forward to it also as 

the goal at which he must end. If he meets with 

things which please him he rests not in them, he 

contents not himself with them as though they were 

his end, but he takes such pleasure as he finds and 

looks further forward, and rests not but keeps 

hastening on. And, on the other hand, if troubles vex 

him, if weariness oppress his body, if comforts fail 

him, if his needs are unsupplied, he falls back on the 

support which hope can give him and he cheers 

himself by saying, ' It is not for me to be put out 

with things like these. I am but on a journey. I 

must expect disquiet. I cannot look in a wilderness 

for all that I might find at home. But I shall soon be 

home, and then it will be well.' So should it be with 

us. If goods abound, if we are rich in earthly 

blessings, we must look beyond these to those better 

goods which only we may love. If cares annoy, we 

must silence sorrow, and live by hoping for that better 

Jand which is far away. 
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There is a better land than earth. Oh that we 
could live here as though we felt that it should be our 
home hereafter. Oh that we could teach ouraelves 
how empty all things are which lead not to that 
heavenly fulness. Oh that we could persuade our 
hearts that nothing has any worth except so far as it 
can help us to gain that rest, and secure for us that 
place which Christ prepares for all who love Him. 

Are your heai*ts there, dear brethren ? Have you 
sent them on before you and are you now following 
where they have gone before ? Is the hope of seeing 
God and being satisfied in Him the star by which 
your life is guided, and the one thing for which you 
live ? Do you sit loose to everything on earth, and 
fasten yourself to that one purpose which makes God 
your only end ? If not, then hear me when I tell 
you that here have we no continuing city, but should 
seek one to come. And hear not me only, but listen 
to the lost ones who cry out for fear of coming judg- 
ment and say, ' Would that we had known while life 
lasted the things which belonged to our peace.' And 
listen also to the saints, who from their rest and place 
of expectation look on to that bliss which is coming 
towards them, and tell you that there is a home indeed 
for all who love God, brighter than hope painted, 
more blessed than all that they desired, a city which 
must last for ever because God abides in it for ever- 
more. The saints on earth invite you to cast in your 
lot with them and leave a world which perisheth. 
The saints departed call to you and ask you to follow 
on that road which they know to be the road to bliss. 
And Christ your Lord implores you to come to that 
eternal mansion where a door is open, awd \3wet^ \^ 
room for you. 
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And whence is it that Christ your Loi-d is speaking? 
He speaks to you from his manger cradle. The place 
from which His voice issues is the village inn. He 
tells you, * For you I have become a pilgrim. I have 
left my home above. I have stripped myself of all 
my glory. I have emptied myself of all my bright- 
ness; and I am come to be a stranger and a wayfarer. 
And why ? That I might save you. I have come 
down to earth that you may go to Heaven. I have 
made myself low that you may be made high. I am 
poor that you may be rich. I have nothing that you 
may have all things.' Surely we cannot hear such 
words as these, and still go on as though Christ had 
never saved us. The very stones must break their 
peace and cry from every wall around us, if we see 
Christ travelling to earth for us and yet refuse to he 
waylarers along with Him, journeying where He 
would lead us, to that continuing city, which is our 
rest, our end, our home. 
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